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(Sh&o, )t. 

[ aw $ gq;@ gpq sjg i> OT: | 

^ W3. warn row dwta^ n r°v ] 

$w %i *tmw mm aft i 

55fo& ^ 5#f «RW X >lfe || \°£ 

wfifc %f%?^ Kffif roraf | • 

0»<$ rowfoi: fttlfe fessrara® H ^o«>s 
wh rortf 5# ^ srwt a^R! i 
«ff%UT fjtafaafar qssrar; sagt’surot, n r ?« 

$ fe ri qqqj isrfgsTOt q^fg^t i 

wfSftfafasNr al^tsraTw’ ii w 

# m fefact iPwfemr, nn mh ^ 

wsA pll n ftrfew m ^ *$$:, n?r*rt$fq* i 

TOW: 

jpcrnfroft ^pmc^OTfe m fs?$w: 

( v ss**rn;«?tar ^ ^r#r-^#ren, 

l ^f^rqxlrfer^^:) tfmfirar: (colla¬ 
ted), wm: *prr. it iw- 

^RrPrf^tWHf'r ( tp ^fermrf^q^TOT^ 
fTT^r^saf^H^TOTTO STTH: ) fgV I m TO^STO 

m& t &wft gprSrarat mm sp^rt \ *f%aT»—%. = ^mRt 
§© §r<>, #„ a? sr^rar |o §r#, *?.»frl^RK'd %»; a> b, 

0| d H$$ti srw:, fcfta:, pt^r:, 

qwwm: i j 

i. * to ( h *., q w). 2. q^ (i %-, i *T‘> t't.) 3 . for* 
*q% (\%, ? q-, t q. )• 4. (q q sr.). 5. fetr 

(v ^., q t.). 
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-I’UKSNA 

Riufwi I 

swfrs} suRsf' 1 wife PmYa ar ii r?r 

WW fW#t ift: ’WcRIW? WR-jl I 

wra wi^wwrp^iW' ii rh 
<m%t ai sqtn flgaaaWaiwra 9 1 
fipt *i ?RI SBRPPI. II R ? 8 

?t 5ra: NaepIRi 5TW ‘"swNlflfe I 
aigferaf ^ atfnar ; 4 faRa>:" II R?H 
sRtftuff = 5 i afagRa sztrei i 

rateaiai asfaat ??at ^mpaifa m f - ii R l\ 

airfwiRH#^ war %a rh*b: i 

*** 

larat wV ^wiafa ii r?« 
awafet fa«rrai nataf w »ifa: i 
am sa TOrafrir ana: araaamfir ll R?<: 

#br: nlgsnar a<nfai a f after: i 
'“mwrprt rKwaateOTm ataa?: ll R?R 
gut aw JSSR: Wi\a§iR fal 3 : I 
stafafaaaf ^fa '‘ptafaafe# 15 ii rro 
f?na*Jif'i' ,i $aaraj grnaf a l 
snfetr: swmM 17 arai Mt *Rmft n rr ? 
et a^HRamor? ^afaifowfe i 
raw# rr&at ?a gw: qgamfa n 

6. °?5WR (a 4, a a. \ a.). 7 . aara’4 {t 4. a a.), wrta<> 
(?t, t a.). 8. '*wrSwr ( a 4, a a., t a.). 9. “farava^i (a 4, 
I a.). io> 4afanf ( ! a.). n, §areat ( R 4.), 12 . aria* 
( R 4. ). 13. *mromi a ailw* 0 (? 4, r a, ? a. ). 

14. (l 4.). 15 . (1 4, R a., ? a. ). ie. atfa 

(a4., ? a, ? a. ). 17. aaaafat ( t a. ). 
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tort etR ’%mq$g r i 

wfoft Nrfa sirri ^i 5R5fw II =W 
q&iRi qtftqmfq i 

sqqi r vi m RRq ft n '<\v 

RRtqfqqrRito- 20 
«Rfaq i 

ajqif^TEqp^q^Rig 

fj*# m a*w iw II 
^ vfct *ms$ 

^R^RfqftfeircP I 
qjRjqqpi smrftqR' 

#i $q ?i?of to 22 11 \\\ 
sjflq^R^fsffqs 23 

2 Vnq;i%rfq%iliq; i 

fNfaq S5 5p#iRitW 

sprffaqtf Rui3t3W §qq, n qqo 

sjppaitfi sRqiR§q*f 6 

ftf*RW?s} q§?b <rrr i 
^snsq^q^V 7 

fRlPr %A qs#RRn n RRt 
2B *rM spRRfgqR 

*r5Pt 5R#irct|taq i 

18 , ^fgqm ( * S'., t q. ? q.). 19. qrfa ^qt^f ( \ S., 

q q., l q.). 20. Vcsnfq^q 0 ( * I., q q., 1 q.). 
21. °q-iqfqfsiqiOTT [: ] (1 l, t 1 ), 22. qqtsfw (= S. ), 

•ratsftu (1 5.). 23, ^-qTqfiiiq ( l ?.). 24. qqnrwsfrq 0 

(q %., t q-). 25. *$riq* (? n., t q.). ^qfqsmtg (1 1 .). 
26 . ^q^qq (3 K, r q., ? q.). 27. ^qqq ( h i, q q., 
? q.). 28. «ra qrqt qtftq ( q %, l q.). 
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^ ftN 23 frs°f 

qatsfa ?> ii w 

®rr4 3lj i5Fa is<#srtf 

si§w5 fsigorCT 5 ^ | 

f^tsfw ^ II \ \ O 

fafasRs jpwm. i 

§<* li 

34 <™ ##e%ra, i 

ft?!?i|i 35 Wlfe^f 

fffilft $ti *fan® 33 W(, II ^ 

s??rai| 3^ i 

WFRI:tlfs& aW 0 

qRPJon^j JTOtsfcl $«TOJ| ^ 

35 iw@ 

fTFeraiW^SWf’ I 

29. fitipitfinnf.“flijsr^n (? I.). 30 . °q>pr5r< ( ^ %., H «r, 

? !t—"fOK^ ). 31. <t^ JWTJpt (^ %.), U?^ 3WIWP? (\ *.), 
u?£ s^otsn (? ?.), *rg3 (? fr.), q^isj 35qrew<f (? *,), 

n?ret (* sr.). 32. °q-firemii:, (3 |„ ^ *r, ? «r. ). 

33. ( 3 *., H q-. ? q. )• 34 WtelT ( ^ %,, ^ sr., { Jf. ), 

35. (? %• )• 36. ?rfcr (^ *., t 1 .), #|(( ^). 

37. *?r-qi 5 >fTO[ (^ t, i q., t ?r.), Vw^ (? «r.). 
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wift hr ii ^3» 

wwih'ot fejtsmrt 

*X 

qt’fcss^rcf'i ^ara^ 38 i 
^arcHNsSHg W% 

aatsfta ^a aw it 

3MT§|wg«r%j 

hwshrsot#!?!, i 

40 PF3?H f?fa 

RatsfcT $<i aa il 

RCk$rte ^Rfafta^ 

lir^faaiR'Rra 4 * i 

§#is ^fa faHifa 43 5ja 

rhiPi ^ safe? aaifa 44 ii 

hh#s* 3 aulfa aa^t I 

aa* aaafarrfa fsrarc 45 & aal aa: ii 

HFaatsi araiarwiafa a 46 nfafa i 
47 <sjaa *rot at$ atf)a[ waft || 


38 . “^fa^ptai 0 (a %., a a.). 39 . aaraaiasRr? srcrea 

(? I.). 40 . saraftR ( ? k. ). 41 . faaa afaa ( *^., a a., 
% a.). 42 . “a-araya ( 3 k., a a., i a.). 43. fenft 3° 
( l a, l a.), faarago ( a k., I a.). 44. aarfa ( 9 k., a a. 
t a, >, ‘ftra "rt ag^ (t k. )• 45. aatf (la.). 46. faRafa (t i., 
K a,), aafea'a ( i k. ). 47. sa%a (\k., I a.). 
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NOTE ON THE PAEVATl STUTI 

[ Context : Riabma, while practising austciities, produced 
from his face (or forehead) God Rudra who was bom as half 
male and half female ( srfdRtTOg:, I. 11.3). Brahma then 
asked him to divide himself, and so Rudra divided himself into 
two forms, Male and Female. The Male foim was further 
divided into eleven gods called the eleven Rudtus, and the Female 
form was divided into various foims called the 6ak(i*s. S&rhkml, 
the original Sakti of Samkaia or Rudia, was born as Sat!, the 
daughter of Daksa Prajapati, who gave her to Samkara as his 
wife. Samkarl or Satl was again born as the daughter of 
Himavan and Mena, and was known as Parvat! (the daughter of 
the Parvata or the Mountain-god Himavgn). Pdrvatl was thus the 
manifestation of the Original Sakti of Samkara to whom she was 
finally united as his (i. c. sharing half of his body); 

hence she is also called as MSdiesvarT, Siva, Sat! and Haimavat!. 

—for mirad i fro ^ w 

(I. 11.13). 

Parvat! at the time of her birth had four faces, three eyes, 
eight arms, braided and knotted|hair (tp qfo ft ) t and was adorned 
with a portion of the moon (I, 12.43 ff.). At HimavSns request 
Parvat! showed him her supreme divine form ( wf ) 

pervading the whole universe ( q qq T ff SI fitgRff, Si. 59). The 
account here is on the model of the Bhagavad-GltS, Adh. 11. 
On seeing such a form of Parvat! HimavSn was struck with awe 
and praised her with her one thousand and eight names (I. 12.62* 
199); there he trembling with fear requested her to show him 
her gentle and mild form. The Goddess then showed him her 
pleasant form with two eyes, two arms and black locks of hair, 
and also with a Tilaka on her forehead and ornaments all over 
her body. Himavan, then out of joy, praised her with the Stuti 
as given in the above slokas,] 

Goddess PSrvat! is praised here both in her immanent as 
well as in her transcendent form. She creates the universe J 
PradhSna (Prakriti or the Primordial Matter) exists in her, and 
the universe is again absorbed in her.-(208). She is the higher 
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Prakrti, higher than the Pradhana, and she is also called Siva 
because of her relation with Siva.-(209). In her exist the Pradhana, 
the Purusa (Spirit.), the Mahan (or Buddhi Principle) and also the 
Isvara or Siva. In her exist the Avidya (Ne-scieuce), Niyati 
(Destiny), Maya (the great creative divine power) and the Kala 
(Arts & Sciences) -(210). She is the highest Sakti (Energy) which 
is infinite and remains in the highest abode. She is free from all 
distinctions, and still she is the substratum of all the distinctions 
and appearances,-(211). The great God Isvara (Siva) depends on 
her in creating and destroying the universe (Pradhana etc).-(2l2). 
United with her the God Siva enjoys his inner bliss. She is the 
bliss, and bliss bestower.~(2.13). She is the imperishable ( ) 

and the highest heaven ( q^ arfm ) i she is the stainless great 
Light, she is Siva and she is also the all-pervading, eternal and 
the absolute Brahman.-(214). Thus, she in her immanent form, 
creates and pervades the material universe (ctc^gT 
upanisad), but in her transcendent form she is beyond the universe, 
the pure and absolute Reality. 

From si. 215 to si. 224 Daksa describes the various Fibkuti-s 
(magnificences) of the Goddess as a part of her Stuti. This 
description is mainly on the model of the 10th Adh. (called the 
Vibhuti-yoga Adh) of the Bhagavad-GIta where Lord Kpsna 
relates his vibhuti-s to Arjnna. This Parvatl-Stuti of the 
Kurma-Purana contains not only the similar ideas, but also the 
similar expressions as contained in lie Vibhuti-yoga Adh. of 
the Gits. 


For example 
Kurma-P. (I. 12) 
cef m: qq^rmr (215 a) 

qtfqqr f(2i5d) 
(2i6b) 

srtemi qjfq^ft 216c) 
ssrqr qrfa spp: i2i6d) 
(217a) 

% qr^t (217b) 


Bbagavad-Gita (Adh. 10) 

$3RPTfar qmq: (22 b) 

55??: (24c) 
fftoFTOi sqm: (37c) 

fqsmr (26d) 

^ST°TT (23a) 

STTfq^IFTmj(2la) 
qfrr qm^rfm (23c) 
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(217c) 


ntrt (217(1) 

TO: TOWWftr (218(1) 


3&fire: ^5^TRf (219a) 



fT<rf: TOmfe ( 222 a ) 

^ ( 223 b ) 

'TnTOT ( 224 a ) 

tftffamfir ( 224 a ) 
wwpf f$ ( 224 a ) 


^mf TOfottsfk (22a) 
nflrft SPSTO?! (35b) 
tfStflOTfTO feTOt (32c) 
TO: TOTTO# (80b) 
Pito^tor (25b) 


«snwr$w*® i 20 . 

«%l5Wfk5T J ( ^° ttb) 

( 30 a ) 

ffWPT d^TT ST«tf ( 35 a ) 
*R: tofcTOi ( 23 a ) 

tR^narr^r mm ( 20 a ) 
?r prefer ftsrr nmvm r 


fff WTO( ( 80 C a ) 


From si. 225 to si. 237 .Stityrf ('Truth), Pragma (Omkara), 
PrSna (Life-force), Purum (Spirit) PradkUna iPrim*>idial Matter), 
Jagad*anda (Mundane Kgg, the univeise), Para nothin (the 
supreme deity) residing in the sun, NMyatia, Kffla (Time or 
Death), Sim (thousand-headed serpent fanning the couch of 
Vi? 9 u), Rudra (Siva in his terrible form who performs his tS^lava 
dance at the commencement of the Dissoluton of the universe) 
and the mild and pleasant form which Paivatf showed to Dakfa 
axe all conceived as the forms of Goddess PSrvuti. 


In sis. 225 ff. the cosmic aspect of the Goddess is clearly 
brought out. The Satya (Truth) which is pure, changeless, beginning- 
less and eternal and which is beyond the darkness, the Pmitava (the 
syllable Om) which the learned see as the cause of the universe and 
which is the pure bliss, the Praita (Life-force) which has entered 
all the beings, which causes the union and the separation of the 
Pradhana and the Purina, which is lustrous and which is without 
birth and death, the Puru$a (Spirit) which has no beginning and 
end, which is the soul of the universe, which is beyond the 
Prakrti, and which is changeless and unmanifest, the PradhSm 
(Prakrti) which is the substratum of all, which builds the whole 
universe, which is all-pervading, unborn and imperishable, subtle, 
varied, having the three Gnna-s (Sattva, Rajas and Tamas) as its 
constituents and containing in its form all the forms in their tmmani- 
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' fest state, the Mahan Purusa (or the Mahat, the Buddhi Principle) 
which is nearest to the Prakrti, being its first product, and which 
is the seed of the three Gunas, the Jagad-anda (Mundane Egg out 
of which the]universe was evolved) which contained the fourteen 
worlds (Seven below and seven above), which rested in the 
Primeval waters, which inheres in itself curious differences, and 
which is associated with the Purusa, Parme-stHn (the supreme 
being) residing in the sun, which is identified with the Veda, and 
which is the cause of the three divisions of Time, Narayana who 
has thousand heads and thousand arms, and who is the ancient 
Purusa or Spirit and who sleeps in the Primordial Waters, the Kala 
(Death) who has terrible Jaws, who is worshipped by the 
gods, who produces the fire of destruction at the end of the 
creation and who causes the destruction of all the beings, Sesa the 
great Serpent with his thousand hoods, being worshipped by the 
chiefs of the serpents, and forming the couch of Visi?u, Budra (the 
terrible form of God Siva) who has three eyes, whose power and 
majesty is unhindered, who enjoys the highest and immortal bliss 
and who performs his tandava dance at the commencement of the 
dissolution of the univeise, and the gentle and pleasing form which 
PSrvatl showed to Dak§a, are all conceived here as the forms of 
PSrvatT, Daksa even conceives himself as a part of Goddess Parvatl 
( ) whom be thinks as his best refuge ( ’’f ) 

and completely surrenders himself to her grace ( sjpcuf 

sr#* vxMvfc ). 


Anand Swarup Gupta 



METRES OF CLASSICAL POETRY IN THE PURANAS* 

By 

Adam Hohbnbergbr 

t srfw* srfOTr 

fsraujf sr*dl% i 

5tt^ *rm% ^ mi wmm qftHrs^- 

*n:fcr ?r nsrFq mtft m srr c ^ m q^r^ i 

5Bwpp ffndtalr jtt srp^ssri #rM ai^rsrfM€M- 

ott^pit q^mr^ qj«nrfq ^rfer %t?% 
qwftf srflrtr^r i mifcm, 

srarogvr ?t% fq|qT ^retenjutf. $#rerrc*q q$W f?r^ i 

mi ^:sr$r#r ^Pi#mfq sr €m*{ i] 

At the first glance it might appear that the PurSpas are 
composed throughout in the epic J-JIoka metre and cotain very 
rarely a vedic Tris$ubh or a Jagatl. The Agnipurfipa, above all, 
creates such an impression according to a statement at the end of 
this work, it contains 11457 verses (Sditafc llok3n5m sama^yanksh 
11457). There we find, apart from short prose-pieces, also a few 
solitary verses with 11 or 12 syllables. These verses are not 
based on the number of simple syllables as the vedic metres are, 
but here the order and quantity of each syllable is fixed accuiding 
to certain rules as in the works of classical poetry. Indruvajrfi 
(115, 40), UpendravajrS (192, 10, 196, 16), UpajSti (196, 15, 255, 
35) and Vamsastha (270, 14, 15) are i©presented here. In a 
single verse the four metres UpendravajrS, IndravajrS, VatormI 
and §alinf occur one after the other ; 

Agastya evarn khananad dharitrlm 
Pujam apatyam balam Ihamanafc/ 
ubhau varnav r§ir ugrafr pupo§a 
satya devesv asi§o vai jagama// 206,13, 

* Reproduced in English from the WIENER ZEITSCHRIFT FOR 
DIE K.UNDE S0D.UND OSTASIENS (Journal of the Indological 
Institute, University of Vienna), Band IX, 1965, with the kind 
permission of its Editor, 

The original German article ‘Metren der Kunstdichtung in den 
Pur§iien* translated into English by Dr, S. R. Sharma. 
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Similarly, in the first part of the Brahma^dapura^a classical 

9 

metres make a rare exception. There are only three such verses 
among 432 slokas. With regard to the number of syllables they 
correspond to a vedic Trisjubh. But a closer examination shows 
that they also are composed according to the rules of classical 
poetry. Of them one proves to be Upajati (I, 1, 174) while the 
other two have a stamp of SalinI on them (1, 5, 107, 108). In 
the third Pada of the BrahmSndapurana, as against in the first, 
we find other metres also more frequently. The chapters 41, 50 
offer eight different metres, viz., 1 each of Vasantatilaka and 
MandSkranta, 2 each of Indravajra and Upendravajr5, 4 UpajStis, 
5 Malinis, 9 Sardulavikrlditas and 10 Sragdharas. The variety is 
still greater in the BhSgavatapur3na VII, 8, where Upajati, Salim, 
Vamsastha, Vasantatilaka, KanakaprabhS, Bhujanga-PraygtS, 
Praharsim, Salmi and MandakrantS occur in a colourful series. 

A closer examination of the different works leads us to the 
astonishing conclusion that, with regard to the number of metres 
employed, the PurSnas do not lag behind the many famous 
classical poems. Hargadeva employs in the RatnSvall 14 more or 
less classical metres apart from the &loka, whereas Kalidasa uses 
20 in the Malavikagnimitra and 21 in the Sakuntals. These 
figures are surpassed in the Bhggavata-, Matsya-, and Padma- 
purS^as. Although the considerably greater volume of these 
works has to be taken into account, still we can not overlook the 
fact that the authors endeavoured to vie with the classical poets. 
In works this is already evident from the fact that they begin 
with a classical metre. The first or the second verse (as the case 
may be) in the Matsya-, Varaha-, and in the Sr^ikha^da of the 
PadmapurS^a are composed in the metre SragdharS following the 
example of Kalidasa’s 6akuntala. The Bhagavata-purana and the 
Brahmapuraga exhibit the metre Sardula-vikrldita in the first two 
verses. In this regard all the Purapas are surpassed by the 
Harivatula. In a short introduction, which precedes the main 
work, each single verse is composed in a different metre with only 
one exception. There we find Sloka, Vasantatilaka, Arya, 
Vasantatilaka, UpendravajrS, Indravajra, Giti and Upajati in this 
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otder. The Bhavi§yapur§ga contains six different metres in the 
first eight verses. 

This state of affairs is interesting from more than one point 
of view. It shows that the authors of the PurSnas were we 
acquainted with the rules of classical poetry. Although the 
ability of the individual poet might have varied from one to the 
other, yet from the vaiiety of the metres employed clues may be 
obtained about the time of the composition. It is striking that the 
works of earlier time like the VSyu- and the VisnupurS$a contain 
only nine or ten metres whereas their number in the BhSgavata- 
purSna, which is generally considered to be younger, rises upto 31, 
The AgnipurSpa is an exception here. The fact that only very 
few metres are employed in it cannot be considered as an 
evidences of its high antiquity because individual episodes, like 
the narration of the great flood, give the impression of a later 
composition. The question might remain undecided whether the 
authors of this work were less acquainted with classical poetry or 
they did not attach much importance to the piesentation of the 
entire material in classical metres, 

A register of all metres and the places of their occurrence 
in tne great PurS^as has, above all, a practical significance, I 
came upon the idea of such a compilation as I was attempting to 
verify all the quotations in Ramanuja’s VedSntadlpa. Parti¬ 
cularly a passage in Salmi metre could not be located for a long 
time. Ramanuja quotes only the first line in his shorter interpre¬ 
tation of the Brahmasutras (l, 2, 26). The full text is found in 
the corresponding place of his great Commentary, in the srlbhl§ya, 
where it runs as follows : 

"smaranti ca munayafr/:— 
dy5m murdhanam yasya viprS vadanti 
kham vai nSbhim candrasuryau ca netre / 
disafc grotre viddhi pSdau kgitim ca 
so ’cintyStmS sarvabhutapraneta // iti. 

It is followed by a passage, similar in , content, from the 
MahabhSrata 12, 47, 68 which has parallel in the MatsyapurSpa 
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(246, 53). Also Matsyapurana.154, 9, 10 and its parallel Padttm- 

* 

purSna V, 40, 12 correspond to the above quotation from the point 
of view of their content as well as the metre 5alinl. But RSmS- 
nuja could hardly have had this passage in view, because the 
last line of the quotation is missing here. Moreover the context 
is about a eulogy which the gods offer, not to Vi§nu, but to 
Brahm5. Only after a long search, the full quotation was found 
in the Brahm5ndapur3na 1, 5, 107, and further, almost in similar 
wording, also in the Vayupurana 9, 120 and in the sivapur§na 
VII, 1, 12, 76. But it is remarkable how less accurately 
the text is transmitted in the first two places. Of the obvious 
scribal errors only two may be mentioned : in the VSyupurSna 
the Nominative dyaur next to the Accusative muydhanam and in 
the Br5hmS$dapurana the complete omission of dyaur and its 
subsequent replacement by vai. Ramanuja has preserved-not 
only in this case-the wording more faithfully than the original 
texts. An example from the vedic literature is Atharvaveda- 
sambitS 8, 9, 10 of the PaippalSda-school. In the Tubingen 
Manuscript and in the editions based on it the passage is trans¬ 
mitted full of mistakes and would have remained unintelligible, 
had not RSmStnuja recorded the wording correctly in his interpre¬ 
tation of Brahmasutra II, 3, 42. 

The present work is divided into a table of the employed 
metres and a register of the places of their occurrence. In the 
table the consulted works are given in the Latin alphabetical order 
from top to bottom on the left hand side. It contains all the 
great PurSnas whose number is given in the lists, mostly as 18, 
but which actually amounts to 19. In the PadmapurSna (IV, 
111,90-94) the Vayu is omitted and in the Matsyapura^a (53, 
11-59) the Sivapurapa is omitted. The Kurma-Pur5na (1, 1, 13- 
15) maintains the number 18, but mentions the VSyupurS^a as 
the 18th and the Brahmandapuiapa as the 19th. We may spare 
ourselves the justification of the number 18 through the argument 
that either the §ivapurSi?a or the BrahmSn<JapurSua is regarded 
as “a PurSria proclaimed by V5yu’\ because the editions of the 
texts of three works, and thus of all the 19 great Pur&flas, are 
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available to us. A Naradiyapuraria is mentioned in the lists 
of* the M ah Spur an as as well as of the UpapurSrias. The 
BrhannSradlyapurana, which has been counsulted, should belong 
to the foimcr group, because it enjoyed such a high respect that 
Ramanuja quotes the verse 36, 17 m his BhagavadgItSbhS§ya (13, 
4). Another quotation in his two interpretations of Brahmasutra 
IV, 1,13 is found in the Biahmavaivartapurgna (4, 130, 9) as well 
as in the Brihan-naradlyapur5$a (9, 79). Of the SkandapurSpa, 
which according to Matsyapurafia 53, 43 should contain altoge¬ 
ther 81100 verses,only an edition of the Sahyadri khanda apart 
from a few MShatmyas was available. The Harivamsa, about 
which M, Winternitz commented long ago that this work is “in 
reality a Purgna”, indeed “absolutely and entirely a PurSrm” 
(History of Indian Literature, Vol. I. pp. 443, 454) has also been 
consulted and the information about it has been given at the end. 

The metre employed in the consulted works are given in the 
table from left to right at the top in the same order as was main¬ 
tained by Albrecht Weber in his two monographs of Indian Prosody 
(Abhandlungen uber die Metrik der Inder) in the eighth volume of 
the Indische Studien, Berlin 1863. About the names of the 
metres, it is explained there that not a few are based on epithets 
for women, some give at the same time a hint as to the way the 
corresponding metre is constructed, others imitate the voices or 
habits of animals and some are derived from flora or borrowed 
from the names of gods and demons (pp. 170*178). In the PurSrias 
are to be found, among the Gapachandas with a specific number of 
feet, each consisting of four morae, the varieties of the Arya (1-5); 
some MatrSchandas with a specific number of morae, although not 
bound by any definite order of feet (6-10), in a greater number the 
altgarachandas in which the number of syllables and the quantity 
as well as the order of each individual syllable (11-46)/ is fixed. 
From the latter variety, which are similar in the fact that the 
four lines of a verse are constructed in the same way, three 
groups can be formed; metres with 11 syllables (varieties of 
Tris|ubh tl-20). metres with 12 syllables (varieties of the Jagatl 
21-30) and metres with more than 12 syllables (31-46), 
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A reference may be made of some of the metres which were 
not described in detail in the above-mentioned monographs. In 
the Rrahmantlapurana there are eight lines with 10 syllables each 
and two lines with 11 syllables each, all of which begin with the 
expression tvadbhitS. This metre is not given in the 13 varieties 
of the Pankti (op. cit., pp. 369-371). In its construction it 
resembles the 6a!inj with the following exception, viz., that at the 
beginning of each line there are three long syllables before caesura 
in stead of four tvadbhlta anudravanti janas, tvadbhita biama- 
caryam caranti. 

In the RhavisyapurSna (III, 3, 20, 8) there is variety of the 
Tri^ubh which resembles the metre Sumukhl in the first and in 
the fourth pada, but contains in the second and in the third pada 
Amphimacer in stead of Amphibrachys. 

Jayati te vapur divyavigraham 
nayati sarvad§ devataga$an / 
pibati mStriyam dugdham uttamam 
vadhati sarvada daityadanavan // 

A rather irregularly constructed variety of the Jagatl 
corresponds, to a great extent, to the metre Lalita except in the 
first pada (RhavigyapurSna IV, 134, 46). 

A verse from the Garudapurana (110, 14) resembles in the 
second and in the fourth line the metre Drutavilambita, according 
to which also the second and the fourth lines of the metre Harina* 
pluta are constructed (op. cit., p. 360). The first and the third 
lines end like fhe Vaitallya, but contain at the beginning a long 
syllable in stead of a short one, in other words, each line has one 
mora more : 

Karnabhuganasamgrahocito 
_yadi manis tu pade pratibadhyate / 
kilh mapir nahi sobhate tatafr 
bhavati yojayitur vacanlyats // 

The PadmapurSna (V, 43, 92) contains a verse, whose 14 
syllables, with the exception of the penultimate one, are all short: 
bbavabhayahara hara pararaa udSra mama sukhakaraija nikhila- 
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surasara.comparable are the metres Gaurl with two long 

syllables after 14 short ones. (op. cit., pp, 385, 390). 

A verse in the Sivapur5na is a MstrSsamaka (op. cit., pp. 
314-319), but contains 19 in stead of 16 morae. Moreover the 
last words of each two lines rhyme with one another : 

vaiiibhayamkara samkara janasaranasya 
vande tava padapadmam sukhakarapasya / 
vijnaptim mama kaine skanda nidhehi 
nijabhaktira janacetasi sadS vidhelii // 

As examples for the employment of refrain, which A, Weber 
has traced to the vedic literature (op. cit., pp. 69»7l) three cases 
may be cited. Three in a series of verses, the last syllable has 
the same sound, and that is in the metres IndravajrSi tvBm nhur 
agryaiti purugaro purgnam (Matsyap. 163, 99-103); VasantatilakS: 
saracintayed bhagavatab caraiiHravindam (Brahma vaivartap. 
1, 30, 1-6) ; VibudkapriyS: Candiasekharam Ssraye mama kirfi 
kari§yati vai Yamab (Padmap. VI, 236, 75-82). 

The Gathas, which are constructed irregularly, are omitted 
in the table and in the register (see Matsyap, 159, 40*43. of 
Padmap. V., 41, 181-184). 

It is not always possible to delimit the individual verses 
exactly. Occasionally two lines are constructed as Upajati and 
the other two as VamsasthS or three lines belong to one metre 
and only the fourth line to another metre. There are isolated 
cases of combination between IndravajrS and SalinI or VamSasthS 
and Vasantatilaka, In such special cases each half verse 
is noted down separately. Otherwise the whole verse is ‘given 
under one metre or the other, because the enumeration of all the 
irregularities would have impaired the general view. In Indian 
Prosody such mixed constructions are considered as varieties of 
the Upajati. While commenting upon the plural UpajStayab, 
which occur in a sutra of Pingala, A. Weber says that 14 
different varieties of the Upajati can be constructed from the two 
metres Indravajra and UpendravajrS alone through various combi¬ 
nations of the individual lines. Moreover, he refers to tbe view 
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Of the fidrtiififehtator Halayudha attd others. According to which 
it iS possible to construct sub-varieties or varieties of the Upftjilti 
from Vdmsastha and IndravamJa, and JaalinI and Vstorhil, ds 
well Other metres which differ slightly from each other fdp. Oit., 
pp. 372, 373). A number of examples of such mixed Varieties 
arfe to be found above all, in the Harivamsa II, 22, 28-6d ; iii the 
Matsy&pttirirta 23-42 j and in the Bhagavatftpurana X, 63. 36; 64, 
13, XI, 14, 24 $ 22, 30. 

A‘ register of all the metres of classical poetry, employed in 
the Puranas, makes it easier to trace the quotations to a great 
extent. In order to find out where a certain verse occurs and 
whether it is to be found at other places also, it is sufficient to 
refer to the places of occurrence of the corresponding metre in 
each work. The following two examples may illustrate this point* 
(III, 7, 14)( (a) According to the Vifnupurana/, Yama says t he 

following to his servant in the metre Pu§pit§gra : 

Parihara Madhusudanaprapannan 

Prabhur aham asmi nrnam na Vaignavanam If 

The VSmAnapurSna (94, 31) substitutes- pra9Anfi§n for- 
prapannSn and anyanr(i5rib for asmi nrnSrm The Garudaptir&aa' 
(219, 16) has-prapannan as in the Vi§nupur3na and anyanrotam as 
in the Vlmanapur5na, but na is intensified through the addition of 
kadapi without any regard to the length of the verse. Finally 
the Padmapur3na (VI, 194,102) changes Madhusudana-prapaflhin 
or fhe pfasannSn into BhagavatkathSsu Matt§n. The order of the 
changes mentioned here might reflect, at the same tim4, the 
ehfbholdgical order of the four works. 

(by The Bhagavatapnrapa has, after the end of the 12 
books, a BhSgavatamahatmya in six chapters. The colophohs 
begin’ with fhe words • iti srlpadmapurane uttarakh'ande. The 
^6‘Ardh after these six chapters in the voluminous Uttarakhand's, 
df the P&dfftftipurana would be quite a time-consuming jof>, in s& 
hi as there f§ no table of contents. On the other hdnc! a com- 
piiffeon of fhd metres, which are found in it, leads u& to Our 
faster. The* Corresponding metres are as follows ; 

3 
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Metre 

Mahgtmya 

Uttarakhanda 

Vasantatilaks 

1,1 

189,4* 

MSlinI 

3,73 

191,74 

Pu§pitSgrS 

7,99 

194,102 

Sikharuii 

6,100 

194,103 

Prahar§inl 

6,103 

194,106 


The rest of the metres also, which occur in the Mghgtmya, 
are to be found in these chapters, reduced in the above way. A 
comparison with the edition of the text shows an almost complet 
agreement between the Mghatmya and PadmapurSpa VI, 189, 
4-194, 106. Only a few additional verses, which are to be found 
in some manuscripts, are also taken in the edition of the Padma- 
purS^a. It is evident from various passages that the Bhggavata 
purStja in its present form was known to the authors of the 
PadmapurSna VI. It is expressly stated in the PadmapurSfla VI 
that the Bhggavatapurg^a consists of 18000 verses and 12 books 
(grantho ‘s$Sdasas3hasro dvSdasaskandhasarpyutah 191, 28, of 
193, 52, 194, 105). 

The table and the register of metres are presented in the 
following pages with the hope that these might help many a 
researcher in saving time and energy. 

The following editions are used and quoted * 


Agnipurgija 

Poona 

1900 

BhSgavatapurgpa 

Bombay 

1800 

Bhavi§yapurgna 

Bombay 

1952 

i I Brghma-, 11 Madhyama-, III Pratisarga*, 

IV Uttaraparva 

BrahmapurSna 

Poona 

1893 

Brahmgndapurana 

Bombay 

1935 

Brhan-Ngradlyapurgna 

Calcutta 

1891 

Garu^apurgna 

Calcutta 

1890 

Kurraapuraria 

Calcutta 

1800 

Lingapurgija 

Bombay 

1924 

Mgrkandeyapurgga 

Calcutta 

1862 

Matsyapur5na 

Poona 

1907 

PadmapurSna 

Poona 1893, 

1894 
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I Adi-, II Bhumi-, III Svarga-, IV PfitSla-, V Sr ? ti-, 

VI Uttarakhan^a 

§ivapur5na Bombay 1933 

I VidyesvarasamhitS, 

II Rudrasambita 1 Sr§ti-, 2 Satl>, 3 Parvatl-, 4 KumSr-, 

5 Yuddhakhanda 

III Satarudrasamhita 

IV Ko|irudrasamhita 
V Um5samhita, 

VI KailSsasamkitS, 

VII Vayavlsambita 1 Purva-, Ultarkhan^a 
SkandapurSpa SahySdrikhan^a Bombay 1877 

I PurvSrdha, II UttarSrdha, III RenukS, IV Candracuda-, 

V NSgahvaya-, VI Varimapuia-, VII ICSmakgl-, 

VIII M5nglsam5h5tmya 


VamanpurSna 

Bombay 1929 

Var5hapurSi?a 

Calcutta 18874893 

VSyupura^a 

Poona 1905 

VifnupurS^a 

Calcutta 1882 

HarivamJa 

Bombay 1891 
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A Table of the metres employed In the Puranas 

(The numbers below show howfmany verses in particular 
metre are to be found in the individual works.) 


Nr. 


Agnipurana 

Bhagavata 

Bhavi§ya 

Brahma 

BrhmSnda 

Brhmavajvarta 

Brha^-Naradlya 

Garuda 

Kurma 

Linga 

MSrkandeya 
Matsya 
Padma I 
H 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Siva 

Skanda 

Vamana 

Varaha 

Vayu 

VifpupurSpa 

Harivamsa 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 






eS 



«*— 1 


4-4 




4-J 

l**t 

CUD 

4-4 

I*"* 

SP 

13 


» 

•4m> 

IH 

03 

a 

CUD 

ns 

r>> 

u 

*w 
* r** 

cJ 

•< 

o 

O 

p 

w; 

> 

3 

8 


2 

i 

2 

21 

6 



2 

2 


25 5 


1 

5 


8 1 


8 


X) 

a 

0 


§* 3 


a 

S3 


8 


9 

1 


/ 

1 


9 

cJ 

ICtJ *4*. 

cd 

§ 

IS 

C3 03 

CX CX 


18 


10 


led 


2 


Cl 

St 

0* 


28 

14 

3 

5 


2 

1 

5 

4 

8 34 


5 

11 

9 

3 

2 

2 

1 

25 

18 
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14 15 .16 17 18 


11 12 13 

e 

B 


59 


03 

> 

2 

a 


nS 

a 

& 

D 


% Jq 


c3 

CL 

D. 


I*** 

a 

3 


c8 

i~ <S 

P 


03 

« P 52 


o3 


© 

0 


jq 


w 

h** CQ 


19 

20 

23k 

22 

23 



in} 

103 

'W 

• 

S 

Kd. 

03 

3 

pf 

*-Q 

03 

ctS 

*CJ3 

e* 

03 

> 

03 

03 

fH 

*r a 
§.£ 

top 

§ 

B 

s 

a* 

o3 

u« 

•+-* _Q 

P 

U 

«) 

CO 

> 

►S 

Cl 


A 

o 

£-» 


1 

2 

3 




2 




86 

43 

721 

20 

6 

6 

974 

63 

1 

1 


46 

23 

204 

17 


4 

11 


2 

, 2 

72 

31 

343 1 

35 

1 

2 

18 


1 


30 

19 

113 

8 



31 

4 , 




1 

17 




20 , 




8 

15 

51 




2 



t 

27 

9 

113 

4 


1 1 

16 

1 



11 

19 

80 

11 

14 

1 

4 




11 

21 

67 

13 


6 

14 


5 


17 

4 

50 

5 

1 

1 

5 8 

1 



50 

26 

404 11 

10 

21 

1 4 

50 

1 

12 

Ii4 

4 

1 

17 



7 

2 

13 


5 

50 

1 

115 




13 

7 


5 



2 





i 

1 


9 

3 

86 

11 


14 

34 

11 

4 


38 

25 

173 

16 


* 

A 

36 

1 

9 

6 

21 

1 

104 

7 


21 

60 

321 

2 

1 

44 

25 

298 

25 

1 


94 

1 

7 


27 

18 

121 

5 


2 

15 


1 

k » 

72 

24 

452 

11 



83 

3 



28 

35 

m 

16 

5 


68 




22 

10 

52 

15 

2 


32 




15 

7 

109 




8 

£ 



33 

29 2616 

16 

4 


54 
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Agnipurana 

Bhagavata 

Bhavisya 

Brahma 

BrahmSnda 

Brahmavaivarta 

Brhan-Naradiya 

Garuda 

Kurma 

Lihga 

M5rkan<Jeya 
Matsya 
Padma I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

' VI 

Siva 

Skanda 

VSmana 

VarSha 

Vfiyu 

VignupurSna 

Harivamsa 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 



icdt 






i a 


c3 

Jt 

oS 

tJ 

08 

T 3 

t 

IWMt 


f- 

c- 

* 9+4 

ins 

o3 

CU 

8. 

c3 

•fiS. 

ws 

CQ in 
«*"■% Q* 

> 

Sf 

i 

a) 

a 

c3 

4** 

* 

> 

*iw 

«| 

<* urn 

o 

5 

CQ 

2 

c/a 

* 

cu 

(5 

3 

o3 

> 

Pk 

C3 

pcj 

2 

4 


18 



8 

14 


5 

3 

9 22 
3 


4 

1 


21 


2 


3 

3 


1 

3 
6 
6 

4 


2 

2 

3 


1 

1 

3 

2 


3 

1 


3 

38 


1 

4 


2 

3 

5 


1 1 


Manju- 
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35 36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 45 

46 

led 

*2 AS 

™ 1 1,111,1 


flS 

3 

S 

I** 

G* 



in* 

4J 

iS 

u 

as 

M 

. .J, <s 

as im P* .t; 

lea 

lx 

JM «J *g «5 

gap 

<33 63 

Malini 

of 

IC5 

03 

Ok 

*G 

«3 

„q 

***** 

*03 

> 

O-i 

a* 

*** 

W 

a) 

*2 

pMl1 

103 

r G 

§ 

£ 

p 

u 

<a 

55 

5 PS«8T)‘ 

*3 'n ^ 'n 

S3 Q» 

•jQ fc* 

tr* ica 

> «C0 

C3 

-q 

*SJ 

efi 

2 652 

21 


2 



12 

28 

14 

2 

214 

16 


1 

3 


3 


7 

5 

9 

2 





1 


7 


55 

5 





1 


9 

10 

7 

5 








2 

12 










36 

6 

1 


1 





7 

5 

7 

4 





2 


1 

4 

28 

4 









52 

13 

9 


1 





3 

1 

3 


1 







15 

1 

4 






8 





1 



1 


2 

1 

50 

7 

4 

1 

7 


1 


11 


51 

6 

2 






2 

2 

49 

16 


1 

4 


2 


8 25 

12 

39 

7 


30 

1 

1 

1 


13 

5 

31 

4 







3 

3 

21 

2 


1 

1 




3 

9 

3 

1 








1 

2 










10 

1 




1 



1 
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B. REGISTER OF THE PLAGES OF OCCURENCE 

1, Ary ft : 

2 Lines with 8 feet each. Each foot consists of 4 short or 
2 long or 2 short and 1 long syllables in various combinations. 
Exceptions ; 

(a) The eighth foot in each line consists of only one long 
syllable. 

(b) The sixth foot of the second line consists of only one short 
syllable. 

1 . 



2, Simimilerly the second line, but in the sixth foot only. 

Bhagavatapuraya 
VI, 16, 39. 45. 46. 

Bhavisyapuraya 
I, E, 2 ; 4, 128 ; 73, 48. 

IV, 61, 11*16, 18. 20*22 ; 68, 25 ; 137, 16-19 ; 

140, 21. 72 ; 207, 15. 

Garu$apur&ya 

68, 9. 10. 27. 43 ; 69, 23 ; 70, 21 ; 71, 12-15. 17. 18 ; 72, 14-15 ; 
73, 8-10 ; 76, 1*4. 7.8 Uttkh 1, 2 ; 2, 15. 

MatsyapurSya 
193, 34. 35. 38-44 

PadmapurSya 

II, 43, 41 ? 43. V, 43, 71. VI, 7, 23. 24 ; 12, 56 ; 13, 34 ; 14, 3. 

SkandapurStya 
II, 9, 73. 

VayupurSya 
1, 2. 

Harivarpia 
E, 3. 

2. GMt 

Like AryS, but without the shortening of the sixth foot in the 
second line, 
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B hagava tap ur apa 
VI, 16, 36-38. 40-43. 47 

Bhavisyapurapa 

III, 4, 14, 12. IV, 3, 96. 97 ; 10, 5 , 61, 17. 19, 

Brahm&n<Japur5iTLa 

III, 42, 28. 29. 

Garu<Japurapa 
71, 16. Uttkh 2, 14 , 25, 42. 

Matsyapuraija 
193, 37.45. 

Padmapura$a 

VI, 8, 14 > 224, 18-23 , 255, 66. 

VamanapurSija 
95, 91. 

i Harivamsa 

E, 7. 

3. Upagiti: 

Like Ary a, but with only one short syllable in the 6 th foot of 
both the lines. 

Garudapurapa 

(76, 6). 

PadmapurSpa 

VI, 8, 5. 

VSmanapurSna 

95, 82 

4. Udglti: 

Reversal of Arya ; in the first line one short syllable only in 

the sixth foot. , , 

BhagavatapurSpa 
VI, 16, 34. 35. 

GarucjtapurSiia 

76, 5. 

MatsyapurSjja 
193, 36, 

, , , * *- t ’ * . 
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5. Aryagiti : 

Without any shortening ; in both the lines the sixth and the 
eighth feet contain 4 morae. 

BhagavatapurSija 
VI, 16, 44, 

Bhavisyapur&fla 
III, 4, 25, 7, 8. 

PadmapurSija 
IV, 112, 1.2. 

6. Vaitallya: 


13 .'—' 


2. 4. 


BhSlgavatapur SLija 

IV, 7, 32 ( 

X, 90, 2L 

BhavisyapurSoa 
I, 5, 106. 107. 

LiAgapur&jja 
I, 72, 167 ; 107, 53. 

MatsyapurSna 
140, 40. 

Padmapuraija 

IV, 5, 2-5 ; 21, 20 ,* 25, 1-3. VI, 112, 32. 


7, Aupacchandanka 



BhavisyapurSl$a 
IV, 84, 1. 2 ; 97, 31. 

Garudapur5$a 

68, 26. 2d, 34. 42 ; 69, 30. 31 ; 71, 4 ; 73, 14.15. 

Kurmapura^a 
n, 26, 78. 

MatsyapurSjja 

69, 62 ; 81, 1.2 j 95, 36 $ (138, 51, 52. 56). 
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PadmapurSpa 

I, 57, 78; V, 21, 22. 23 ; 23, 70b. 71a. 73a. 

VarShapurSna 

149, 3b 

8. Aparantika 

1. 3. 4 

o 


BhSgavalapurana 
X, 31, 1-18 

9. Aparavaktra 


1 . 2 . 

3. 4. 


Brahmapur&na 
33, 47 ; 237, 12. 

MatsyapurSpa 

133, 68-70 ; 136, 63 ; 137, 29. 30. 35. 36. 

PadmapurSpa 
VI, 6, 6a. 

Harivamba 

n, 62, 18 ; 85, 78 ; 123, 32, III, 6, 13. 

10. Puspitapra 


1. 3 — 

2 4. ^ w w 

BhagavatapurSpa 

I, 9, 32-42. m, 4, 27 28 ; 33, 27. IV, 23, 39 ; 31, 20-22. 
X, 7. 24. 25 ; 21, 2 ; 90, 22. XI, 2, 53-55. XII, 12, 65-67. 

Bhavisyapurajja 

I, 121, 28 , 145, 24. IV, 25, 43 ; 26, 41 ; 49, 18 ; 85, 54 ; 
109, 35 ; 116, 17 , 187, 12. 14 ; 190, 26-28 ; 206, 30. 

Brahmaputra 
32, 108 ; 36, 124 ; 173, 36. 

BrahmSpqlapurra 
II, 27, 60. 95. 100. 128, IV, 39, 24. 

Garuqlapurapa 
115, 31 ; 219, 26. 
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KurmapurSna 
I, 17, 68, 

Lingapur&tfa 
I, 33, 13. 18 ; 34, 23 ; 71, 37 ; 104, 28. 
MnrkaixleyapurSlija 
2, 63 ; 3, 85 j 106, 65 ; 107, 11. 

MatsyapuiSjja 

54, 31 ; 55, 33 ; 57, 28 ; 60, 49 ; 61, 57 ; 62, 39 ; 69, 63. 64 ; 
77, 17 ; 98, 15 ; 100, 37 , 115, 19 ; 134, 31-33 ; 136, 64 ; 
137, 31-34 ; (138, 48-50) ; 139, 45 ; 161, 88. 89 ; 276, 19 j 
281, 14. 16 ; 285, 21-23 ; 286, 15. 16. 

Padmapur&ija 

IV, 99, 43-47. V, 20, 42 j 21, 280 , 22, 60. 104 ; 23, 71b. 72 ; 
24, 96. 130. 278 ; 42, 82. 83. VI, 6, 6b ; 77, 31 ; 194, 102 ; 
195, 46 ; 197, 104 ; 199, 67. 68 j 202, 61 ; 223, 60. 

&vapur?lija 

VII, 1, 11, 36 ; 15, 35 ; 2, 31. 2. 

Sfcandapur&$a 
(I, 25, 73). tl, 7, 53. 

VSmanapbraga 
(18, 27) j 94, 31. 

VarShapurSpa 
151, 4. 

Vi§$upur£$a 

U, 16, 25. Ill, 7, 14-35 ; 17, 34, VI, 8, 62. 

' Harivath^a 

n,- 85; 79 ; 197, 31. 32. Ill, 6, 2-4. 9. 10 ; 42,. 20, 21 ; 48, 29 ; 

49, 31. 48 ; 56, 12 ; 51, 18. 29. 42. 49. 

' 1 11: IndrMajrS 

AsniporaHft 
110 , 40 . 

Bhagav&taparSpa 

1,18,17 ; 19,11,14, 22, 2#. If, 1; i% 30, 32, 35 ; 2, 4.0a. 
29 ; 3, 22 ; 6, 42. 43. Ill; ly 20; SB, 37 ; 2, 18, 19, 24 ; 6, 
1. 9. 39. 49 i IS, 35b ; 2 ft, &. f?,. 1 , 41 ; 8, 18 ; 20, 15 ; 21, 
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10. 42. Y, 5, 11. 13. 15. 20; 10, ii. 17. 22 ; 11, 11. 12 ; 12, 
3. 5 i is, 13. Yl, 3, 18 i 8, 14. YII, 3, 33 j 7, 21 ; 10 , 47 ; 
15, 75. VIII, 3, 20 ; 6, 9. 16a ; 7, 25, 30 ; 19, 10 ; 23, 0. 
IX. 4, 53. X, 2, 26 ; 7, 31. 37 ; 12, 11. 40 ; 14, 8. 14-16 ; 46, 
31. 33. 44 ; 64, 15 S 81, 34. XI, 2, 33. 39. 49 ; 7, 42a; 11, 19. 
20 ; 12, 19 ; 19, 8. 9 ; 22, 33 ; 28, i6. 18 ; 29, 38. XII, 4, 38. 

ft 

Bhavisyapurana 

1, E, 8 ; 4, 123 ; 5, 105; 41, 8. 29. 30. 45. 47. 48; 53, 25; 
112, 14. 15; 124, 3. 6-8.11; 131, 42; 145, 23. II, 1, 9, 82. 85. 
88. 90a; 2, 19, 1. 2. 4. 7. 9. lit, 3, 32, 117. IY, 50, li; 83, 
46, 49; 85, 24. 25. 34; 116, 12. 15; 117, 22; 130, 68; 179', 11; 
195, 18; 204, 35 ; 206, 11. 15. 17; 207, 11. 

Brakmapurana 

19, 27; 36, 10. 25. 106. 108; 38, 17-19; 49, 68 ; 75, 4. 8-10. 
19. 22j 23; 94, 28. 29; 104, 105. 108; 110, 26. 31. 33. 44. 104; 
114, 14; 116, 14; H7, 8. 15. 17; 122, 74. 76. 80. 81; 126, 24 ; 
128, 29. 30. 35; 129, 75. 76. 78; 130, 23. 24. 26. 28. 30,. 31; 140, 
22.24a r, 143,11.12; 144,19; 150, 22, 157, 19. 21,; 167, 13; 
174, 1. 5; 30; 175, 78b; 191, 27; 213, 170; 219, 35b; 220, 12; 
226,,44. 68 ; 233, 75/ 237, 39; 239,105; 244, 36; 245, 37. 38. 

B&hmSncfapiiranal 

33, 21, if6; 23', 37a. 38. 41; 29, 6; 35, 2 & 7 , 2'10, 213. Ill, 
27, 24b. 25b; 32, 32; 36, 51b; 2 , 1 , 17. 18; 38; 42, 45; 39, 50b; 
4d, 83'; 41, 10. 11. IV, 1, 205; 30,12-14. 16. 17. 19. 22'. 2>4. 29. 
24 . 40. 

Brban-NaradiyapuxKpEi 

2, 25; 3, 86; 6, 24; 10, 54; 13, 206 ; 28, 69; 36, 30. 36. 

Garudapurana 

68,23/36 / 69'/ 3. 7. 9. 11. 27; 70, 2 : 8. 24. 3.3; , 73,- 2; 
.75, 3’; 77/ 2bd. 3; 89, 31-33. 38. 39'; 109/ 50; 113, 51) 115, 
19. 67’ 159, 36 j 160, 60; 226, S3. 

KftfffiapuiSpSt 

I, 32, 26; 33, 40. H, 5,19'. 25. 27. 32. 33. 36; 38, 16.17: 
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Lifigapuriina 

1, 5, 50; 29, 82, 63,56; 64,38a; 72,65.153,159.160; 
85,17; 106, 15. 11,19,32. 

Markap^oyapurana 

26, 35. 39; 39, 61; 43. 83; 91, 4. 27. 28. 10. 31 ; 96, 31-33. 
38. 39 ; 103, 7 ; 136, 8. 9. 

Matsyapurana 

8, 6; 21, 9. 28 ; 23, 30. 39; 37, 9; 54, 9. 21; 56, 7. 9; 57, 
11.14.15; 69. 59; 83,17; 92,32; 98, 13; 100, 6.15; 119, 45; 
126, 38. 39 ; 135, 76. 77 ; 138, 27. 35 ; 139, 33. 39. 40. 43 ; 
142,4; 151, 31. 32. 35; 165, 24; 208, 14; 204, 18; 220, 47; 
221, 12 ; 222, 10 ; 227, 217 ; 228, 29 ; 232, 15 ; 240, 27 ; 245, 
25. 27 ; 250, 17 ; 274, 30-32. 

Padmapurana 

I, 34, 22. 23; 35, 39. 41. H, 17, 38. 39; 20, 16; 24, 2. 3; 
SO, 18; 33, 45; 34, 15a; 36, 581 43, 34; 64, 14. 17; 65, 2. 6. 
7.16. 17. 21. 23; 67, 1; 73, 5. 6. 8.10-15; 74, 1. 2; 98, 53. 61. 
62. 64-66. 69. 71. 73; 99, 5. 7; 102, 38. 40. 41. 48; 108, 67. 
108, 34; 109, 2; 116, 31. IV, 3, 32; 7, 21; 72, 74; 87, 22; 88; 
56; 90, 50; 92, 27; 105, 50; 110, 180. V, 7, 73. 75; 10,114; 
11, 775 12, 34. 43; 15, 381-385. 388. 390; 18, 468-470; 19, 99. 
104. 320; 20, 10.19; 21, 17.18. 97; 22, 54; 23, 66. 67; 24, 70. 
72. 111. 114. 115.117; 27, 92. 93; 29, 109; 46, 131; 82, 34. VI, 
6,18; 12,40; 23, 42 ; 33, 32; 73,11; 111, 33; 128, 15, 17; 
145,39; 147, 14; 191, 16a. 68; 194, 91. 95; 217, 36; 223, 58; 
228, 18; 233, 43; 234, 72; 235, 66 ; 254, 75. 

Sivapurapa 

I, 7, 31; 8,10c; 20, 51. II, 2, 11,11; 19, 75; 22, 32 ; 26, 
16; 27, 19,3, 5. 27.29; 5,42, 22.35 ; 43,17. 20. 26.32 ; 44, 
11. 16. 28. 37. 45. 61; 45, 18. 24. 28. 39. 54; 46,10.11; 47, 42. 
48. 50; 48, 2. Ill, 11, 35a; 13, 50. V, 23, 23; 26, 9. VII, 1, 
7, 23. 24‘; 10, 47; 20, 38. 39. 43 ; 22, 70 ; 2, 41, 39. 

Skan&apurapa 

1,16, 54a; 21, 6; 54, 6b-8a. 17b~18a; 58, 33b, 34a; SO, 
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68. 85; 61, 10. 12. 33; 63, 14-16. 35. 39. 47. 49. Ill, 32, 5-8 ; 
40, 24. 30. VII, 2, 9. VIII, 7, 8; 10, 5. 

Vamanapurana 

2,50. 52; 6,44. 50. 56; 9,43.49, 10, 32; 12, 52; 14, 

27. 35. 36.48. 49; 16, 46, 18, 5. 13. 16. 29. 37, 19,2. 3.12. 
17. 20. 26. 29. 31. 43; 20, 38. 45. 51, 21,52. 61; 22,50; 29, 
23; 44, 39; 56, 34. 69; 58, 92; 59, 13. 14, 63, 86, 66, 15; 68, 
40. 44; 69, 41. 42. 157; 70, L 52; 72, 12, 74, 42; 79, 5; 81, 

28. 33; 83, 33; 85, 46; 88, 28, 89, 35; 90, 45. 46; 91, 3. 115; 
92, 2. 12. 60; 93, 11; 94, 76; 95, 30. 33. 78. 85. 

Varahapurana 

7, 14, 19b; 13, 44; 14, 31; 21. 74; 33, 5. 6. 8. 14, 36, 
17; 40, 11; 45, 10, 69,9; 124,39,45; 128,54, 182,8. 16. 
30; 183, 15. 17. 21; 184,9; 185,20; 186, 19, 192, 13; 196, 
24; 207, 48. 

Vayupurana 

3, 9. 10. 16. 17. 19. 21-23, 11, 63; 50, 169; 52, 37, 39; 57, 
7; 68,119; 61,178. 181. 184, 79,71; 100,208; 103, 72b; 
110, 55; 111, 37. 

Vi§pupiirapa 

I, 2, 23. 24; II, 3, 26; 8, 59; 12,45,46. 111,1,46; 11, 
48. 50; 14, 19. IV, 1, 27; 2, 48. V, 1, 45; 17, 31. VI, 5, 87. 

Hariyaih&a 

E, 6. I, 41, 174. II, 89, 3. 8. 26. 37. 51. 54. 57. 59. 63. 66. 
80. 82. 83. 85; 95, 3. 16. 28. 34; 123, 37. Ill, 51, 79, 52, 20. 
25. 39. 42; 53, 38. 39; 71, 6; 80, 39. 49. 51; 82, 31. 

12. Upendravajra 

Agnipurana 
192, 10a; 196,16. 

Bhagavatapurana 

I, 5, 6; 13, 28; 16, 24a" 18, 43; 19, 9. 12. II, 2, 17b; 3, 
25. Ill, 1, 11.18. 35; 3, 1 ; 4, 20; 7, 14; 8, 21; 13, 5. 25; 14, 
47a; 21, 15. IV, 16, 27; 30, 38. V, 1, 17; 12, 1,12; 13, 4. 5. 
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VI, 11, 25. VII, 5, 30. VIII, 5, 26. 28; 6,8; 12,43; 16,5. 
IX, 5, 26; 6,45.X, 1,4; 7,20; 13,3; 38, 25. XI, 12, 18; 
14, 14; 23, 44. XII, 9, 12. 

Bhavisyapurapa 

1,41,44; 123,23-24; 124, 4. 111, 3, 32, 111.122. 133- 
135. 137. 146. 148. 153. 150. 157; 4, 26, 1". 21. IV, 4, 131; 101, 
4; 109, 18; 126, 48; 128, 13; 180, 40. 

Brakmapurana 

33, 22.23, 34, 101, 30, 74- 116; 71, 10; 76, 13. 481); 97, 
21; 110, 46, 112, Ca; 123, 195-200. 294; 140, 8. 10. 15; 174, 
3.6; 181,21; 213,27.141; 228, 45. 81; 230, 93; 236, 20; 
244, 35. 

Jlrahin&pdapurapa 

Jl, 25,91; 26, 32. 47-50. 111,26, 56; 27, 26a, 39, 44. 
45a; 40, 16; 41, 9. 14; 53, 36a. IV, 1,182! 4, 24; 18, 24-26; 
sp, 11. 

Hrahmav&ivartapiir4fiai 
I, I, E, la. 

B rhan-Naradiyapuraru 

8,85; 4,84; 10,11; 11, 71. 72. 74-78; 15,61; 16,96; 
36,' 20. 32. 38. 

Gai'iitfapuraiia 

68,35; 73,U; 89,29; 115,14; 220, 10; 24; 226, 

§4. p|tkh. 3}, 20; 36, 40a_. 

KQmiapurapa 

1, 12, 227. 233; 16,175-179. 200. 201.203; 17,53; 25, 
52; 38, 30. 31. II, 6, 34. 37; 7, 32; 38, 19. 20. 

Lingapurana 

I, 40, 93 ; 58, 57. 58. 60, 64, 9; 70, 83; 71, 134; 72, 54. 
56. 57. 59. 72. 73. 75- %• 98. 100. 15,5; 81, 58; 94, 13. 15. 

' ’ MSrkwtfeyapuifW 

" ‘ '28,'3$'; 96, ?9; §9, 62. 69, UO, 43, 
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TOtsyaparapa 

26, 46; 86, 4; 40, 5; 55,16; 135, 79. 81. -82; 188, '21. 22. 
37; 140, 42. -68; 154, 261-264. 266. 267. 270; 159, 14-16 ;'205, 
9; 211, 28; 212, 30? 279, 9. 


Padmapurana 

I, 35, 30. II, 66,158. IV,, 12, 48; 84, 70 ; 99, 8. V, 1, 61; 
12,48; 14,144. 146.449,; 16,'50; 19,98.102. 319 ; 20,17b; 
24, 79; 25, 59. 60. 75; 26, 69; 40, 256-260. 262. 263 ; 41,155- 
157. VI, 103, 31. 

Sivapurapa 

II, 2, 11,10; '27, 29; 42, 33; 3,12, 14. 36! 23, 41; 41, 
40a; 4, 5, 32;'7, 40; 12, 4; 5, 7, 10; 42,17; 43, 15. 38. 41. 43; 
44, 32. 34; 48, 3. HI, 26, 42. V, 24, 35a. VII, 1, 7,.26 5 22, 
69; 35,9; 2,41, 40. 

Skandapurapa 

1, 16,56-64.; 60,39. 87.88 ; 61, 31. 36. 37. 41; J5S, 42. 
VI, 1. 24. 

Vamanapurana 

4,29; 10,43.44, 52. 53; 12, 54.55; 14.57; 18,.6.;51, 
■63; 53, 32;; 66, 27.61.; 59, 35; 66, 33; 68, 39; 72,11; ,76, M. 
33; 84, 42 ; 89, 36; .94,13. (17a; 95, 36. 

YarShapurapa 

3,17.19.20; 7,13.15; 9, 28. 29.32; 10, 6; 11, 86. 87. 
89; 3 2, 13; 13, 41; 1§, 10.11. 13. 20; 17, 10; 21, 7Q. 72. ,73; 
23, .20. 31; 26,14; 36,13. 22; 45, 9b; 55, 34.38.-39; 9.6, ,1]; 
120,10; 142,9a; 186, 33. 


Vayuporana 

5, 21; 14,11-; 30,130; 54,'98.101; '65,31.47.'30; 75, 45b; 
■108, 25. 

VispnparSpa 

IV, 1, '26; '2, 31. *32. 49. V, 1, •54", 9, 27. 29, 
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Harivarii&a 

E, 5.1, 41, 23. II, 62,1. 2; 89, 40. 05; 95, 6. 7. 10. 11. 13. 
14. 21. 23. 24. 29. 32; 124, 51-53. Ill, 4, 53; 51, 77. 88-90; 52, 
21. 41. 57. 59. 

13. UpajM 


Agnipurana 

196, 15; (206,13); 255, 35. 
Bhagavatapurana 

1,3,36-39; 5,5.7; 7,14-18.42; 13, 29; 15, 51; 16, 21- 
23; 17, 30-33; 18, 14-16. 18-23* 41. 42; 19, 3. 5-8. 10. 13. 15-21. 
23-27. 29-31. II, 1, 26-28. 31. 33. 34. 36-39; 2 , 1 - 3 . 7 . 8 . 14-16. 
20423. 25. 26. 30. 31; 3, 20 . 21 . 23. 24; 6 , 40. 41. 44 . HI. 1 , 
6-10. 12-17. 19. 21-27. 29-34. 30. 38-45; 2, 12-17. 20-23; 3, 3 - 7 ’ 
13-15; 4,10-15.17.18.25; 6 , 2-8. 10-10. 38. 40-48. 50; 6,36; 
7, 41; 8, 1 - 20 . 22-30. 32.33; 13, 4. 26. 33; 14, 24. 25. 48b. 49 ; 
18,8-12; 21,14.10. 17. 21.22. 34; 22,16-21; 24, 32-34 ! 25, 
11 . 27. 34-37; 27, 30; 81, 38; 33, 2-4. 1 Y, 2 , 19; 5, 4 . 7 ; 6 , l 
7. 38. 39; 8.14-17. 19-21. 81. 82; 11, 18. 28; 15, 22-24; 16. 10. 
19-25; 17, 9-11; 19, 34. 37; 20, 14.10; 21, 43 . 48; 24, 04. 65; 
25 , 29; 30, 22 . 23. 39-41; 31, 14. 15. 17. 18 . Y, 1 , 12 . i.j. 16 ’ 
18. 19; 5, 3-10. 12. 14-19. 21-27; 6, 14-10; 10, 9. 10. 12 . 13. 16. 
18-21.23-25; 11,1-10.13-17; 12, 2. 4. 5. 7-11. 13-16; 18, 6-12. 
14, 15. 20 . 23; 15, 9 - 11 ; 28, 8 b; 26, 13. VI, 3, 1 . 2 . 12-15. 19 ; 
4, 24. 25. 28. 30. 31; 7, 24. 25; 8 , 12. 13. 15-24. 32; 9, 21-27; 
10, 27-33; 11,11-13.15-19. 2J-24. 26. 27; 12, 1 . 2. 4-6 33 34 - 
13, 9. 15-17. 21; 16, 24; 17. 12 . 11 . 22.23 , i S , !6. 27. ^^ 
37. 38. 56; 3, 29-32; 5, 5b. 28. 31. 32; 6,11-38; 7, 34a; 8 8. 9 
19.46; 10,10-12.48; 13,37; 15, 41. 42. 76. Vlll, 1, 13; 2, 
20. 21; 3, 15. 16. 19. 21. 24. 25. 28; 4, 10; 6 , 22. 29-43; 6 , 10- 
15; 7, 12. 13. 20. 26-29. 31; 12, 44; 16. 4. 6 . 7 ; 17, 16. 17. 27, 
28; 18, 1 . 32; 19,11; 20, 22-31; 24, 53. IX, 4, 50-52. 54. 56. 
62; 5, 24. 25; 6, 50; 8, 23-25 ; 9, 47 ; ; 19, 25; 21, 12. 13. X, 1 

* w 
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6. 7.! 2, 18. 19. 22. 27-30; 3, 31; 7, 2. 30; 8, 39. 40; 12, 15.17; 
13, 8. 30. 39; 14, 7. 9, 13. 19-21. 28-30. 58. 60; 16, 33, 35. 37. ' 
38; 19, 8; 27, 4-6; 32, 20; 33, 17; 40, 1-3; 44, 36-38 ; 46, 32. 
43; 48,20-23; 60, 24; 63, 35-39. 44. 45; 64,6-8.13.14; 68, 
46; 80,3.4; 81,33. 35. 36. XI, 2, 36. 37. 40-43; 4, 2. 3 ; 6, 
11-13,41.42; 6,7; 8,8. 30.32; 9,12; 10, 13; 11, 6. 7; 
12, 10-12. 17. 20-24; 14, 24-26; 16, 5; 17,42; 19, 10; 22, 30- 
32; 23, 1, 42. 43. 45-58; 26, 25; 28, 17. 19-25; 29, 34-37; 30, 
43. XTT, 3, 15. 48; 4, 19. 20; 9, 11. 30. 31 ; 12, 47. 55. 56. 

Bhavisyapurana 

I, E, 6. 7 ; 28, 44; 36, 44; 36, 59; 40, 20. 21. 30. 31. 33. 
35; 41, 24. 27. 28. 41. 42. 46; 63, 26-28; 61, 28; 70, 4. 5; 73, 
47; 77, 20b. 21; 78, 4; 103, 45, 112, 11-13. 16. 17; 122, 5; 123, 
47 ; 124, 1. 2. 5. 9. 10; 131, 26. 34. 41; 140, 46. 47a. 49; 143, 
19; 146, 25; 196, 20. II, 1, 6, 6; 9, 37-40. 84; 10, 82; 2,19, 

3. 5. 6. 8. 10-14. 17-19; 20, 8, 111, 114. 143. Ill, 2, 29, 64; 3, 
32, 109. 110. 112-116. 118-121. 123-132.136.138-145.147. 149-152. 
154. 155. 158-162; 4, 25, 20-22. 24-28. IV, 3, 93 ; 19, 6; 25, 
44 ; 51, 14; 52, 40; 69, 84; 75, 71; 82, 55. 56; 83, 44, 45. 47. 
48. 50. 51; 85, 26. 33; 94, 33; 97, 30. 33; 107, 12. 13; 109, 
31-34; 111, 62; 114, 50; 115, 16-18; 116, 13. 14. 16; 127, 91; 
128, 11.12; 130, 38; 148, 11, 149. 9; 150, 16. 17; 158, 14; 160, 
15; 161, 73; ■ 175, 53-62; 179,10; 186, 12; 187, 10. 11; 188, 
21; 189, 9; 195, 15-17. 19-21a; 204, 34. 36. 37 i 205, 116 ; 206, 

1. 8-10. 12-14. 16; 207, 10. 12. 13. 

Brahmapurana 

19, 25. 26; 26, 3; 35, 64; 36, 7-9. 11-24. 26. 77. 94. 96. 
101-105; 38, 20. 40; 39, 33. 42-54a; 49,67. 69-71; 71, 9; 72, 
36; 74,88; 75,5-7.11. 12.14-18. 20. 21.24; 78, 57. 58; 80, 
52 5 97, 20. 22. 23. 29; 100. 19-21; 103, 8; 108,104.105. 107; 
110, 21. 22a, 25a. 27. 28a. 30-32.34-40. 42. 43. 45. 50. 51. 54-57. 
59. 62. 63. 66. 68. 70. 100-103. 105. 106. (155). 156. 158. 159. 
164a. 229 ; 112, 4. 5; 113, 9.16; 114, 6-9a. 10-13.15-18; 117, 

7, 9-14,16 ; 119, 9b-ll; 122, 75. 77-79. 82; 123, 201-203, 205. 
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'206; 134, 6-8; 126, 25-27; 128, 30; 129, 31. 32. 34a. 37. 68-74. 
77. 79.'90. 108; 130, 25. 27. 29; 138, 4-7; 140,7. 9.1H4. 16- 
21 . S 3 ; 143, 6-10.13-17; 144, 18; 150, 15-iHa. 19b-21; 167, 10- 
18. 20.’22-31; 107, 8-12. 14. 30; 173, 37-39; 174, 2. 4. 29; 176, 
•75; 177, 5.24 ; 178, 114-116; 179, 27. 28; 181, 22-25; 182,78; 
191, 28-31. 33; 219, 11-33. 110; 222, 55. 56; 228, 37-43. 48-67. 
■69-80. 82-88; 233, 71-74; 238, 56-62; 239,106412 ; 244, 31. 34. 
37-39. 41;'245, 11. 40. 

Brahmapdapurapa 

1, 1, 174. II, 0, 64; 21, 151; 26, 77. 91. 96; 26, 46; 36, 
■ 41. 77. 206. 208. 209. 211. 212. 214. Ill, 4/24; 11, 8lb/82. 84; 
14/70; 16, 11. 45,68; 26, 58. '60b-62; 27,1/2. 1M3; «6,, 52-'53; 
-87,15.16. 21a. 24; 38, 41. 43. 44. 46-48; 89, 36-4-3. 51/52; 40, 
17. 18. 31b. 32. 34-5Ja; 41, 8. 12. 13. 15; 72, 22. 23.17,, 1, 183. 
1206. 207 ; 3,110. Ill; 4, 73; 6, 1; 18, 12; 30, 15. 18, 20. 21. 23. 
125-28. 30-33. 35-39. 41. 42; 41, 75. 

B rahinavaivartapurapa 

1/80, 7-14 (teilweiue Vaa&aatha), IV, 19, 29-31 ;12f2, 
m. 28; .7.7, 37; 111. 48-50a. 

Brhan-NSradiyapurSpa 

\ 61.-66-71; 2, 11. 26-30. 54; 4, 85-87. 8, 38. 9, 21422. 40. 
iWkO. 49. U. 73; 15, 57-60. 62-64; 28, 118.119*,; 131, 149; 85, 
66. 57; 36, 3-10. 31. 33-35. 37 j 37, 120. 

.Gajcuflapurgpa 

168,16. 29. 52; 69, 1. 2. 4-6. 8. 10.12-22. 24-26. '28. 29. 
•M. 43.; 70,1. 3. 5-7. 9-13. 18.19. 22. 23. 25. 28-32; 71, 6.5; 72, 
tt9; 78,7. 12. 13; 76,1; 80, 2; 86, 23b; 89/27.’28. 30. 34-37; 
3®®,-28; 309, 7.38. 42, 43. 48. 51; 110, 2. 16. 20. 30; 111, 18; 
•1M, 18; 118,16. 20. 21.31; 114,18. 19. 28.29; 116,16.18. 20. 
■SO. a.>82. S4; 187,10. 11; 147, 9; 169, 34. S5. 37; 180,51; 
», 34;32®, IS; 228, 25/226, 11/226, 52. 95.56. TJtfiKh. 1. 
90; B, 42; 14,19; 16,-67, 
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KurmapurSija 

I, 9, 88; 12, 221 - 226 . 228-232; 16, 174. 192-199. 202. 204; 
17, 54. 55. 60. 61; 25, 50. 51. 53-59. 91; 32, 27-29; 83, 29. 32- 
39. 41-44; 41, 25. II, 5, 18. 20-24. 26. 28-31. 35. 38-40; 8,13; 
9, 12a; 10, 17; 14, 88; 38, 18. 156-160. 161b. 162b. 163. 

Lifigapurana 

1, 20, 29; 29,13. 16.17; 35, 31; 36, 21; 53, 53. 54. 59. 61. 
62; 58,13; 64, 32. 67 ; 71, 56.112. 114; 72, 49-53. 55. 58. 66- 

68. 71. 95. 97. 154. 156. 158. 161-163. 166. 168; 75, 37-39; 77, 
4. 5; 80, 11. 18 . 43; 81,56. 57; 85, 125; 86, 42 ; 88, 38. 4 o! 
41; 91, 32; 92, 34; 94, 14.16; 106, 16.17; 107, 26. II, 18, 26; 
19, 31.36-38 ; 26, 19. 20. 

Markantfeyapurana 

24, 43 ; 25,15-13. 15-18; 26, 37. 38; 37, 38-42; 43, 3a 82; 
91,1-3. 5. 29; 96, 27. 28. 30. 35-37; 99, 63; 102, 22; 103, 6; 
107, 4; 109, 78; 116, 56. 57; 136, 7. 9-12. 

MatsyapurSpa 

8, 2-5. 7-12; 17, 10. 43; 22, 94; 23, 29. 31-38. 40-47; 25, 
43-45. 47-34. 56-628-64; 81,16.17; 36,6.8-11; 37,1.3-8. 
HM2; 86,1-3. 5. 7-11. 14-19. 22; 89,1. 2. 4. 6-10. 12-17.19. 20. 
22-26; 40,1-4.6.7; 41,4-18; 42, 1-4.6. 9. 12. 18. 20-22.24. 
25. 28. 29; (-von 25, 47 an wiederfiolt wecbselnd mit Salinl 
and Vatormi). 62, 26; 53, 74; 54, 10-20. 22. 23; 55, 8.10-15. 
17.29-32; 67,1. 8-10.12.13.16; 58, 55. 56; 61, 46-49; 68, 42; 

69, 58. 60. 61. 65; 70, 63. 64 ; 72, 23. 33-35. 44. 45; 78,11; 
80,13.14; 83, 13-16. 18-20a; 92,31.33. 34; 95,35. 38; 97, 
14-16; 98, 10-12.14; 100, 7.13.14; 101, 85; 117, 21; -120, "41; 
120, 36b. 37; 129, 35.36; 131,50; 135, 74. 75. 78. 80;-138, 
23*26. 28-34. 36. 38-40; 139, 22-32. 34-38. 41. 42.44; 140,41, 
S9*?S. 83.84; 144,107; 148, 36.37; 150,108.160; 151,33. 
84, 36; 152, 27-35; 158,169; 154, 260. 265. 268. 269. 271; 
1M, 43. 17. 18; 162, 12. 13. 33-35; 163, 95. 99-103; 171,66; 
178, 32} 179, 90; 196, 46; 198, 55; 197,11; 198,22; 199, 

6 
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20; 200,20; 201, 40; 202,14; 206, 41; 207, 41; 208, 21 ; 
209,35; 210,15.24; 213,18; 214,22; 216,90; 216,38; 
217, 87; 218, 38; 219, 34; 223, if,; 224, 8 ; 225, 18; 229, 26- 
230, 12 ; 231,11; 233, 9; 234, 7; 236, 4 ; 236, 5 ; 237, 14; 
238, 16; 241,14; 242, 35; 243, 28; 246,19-24. 26. 28, 29; 
248, 12; 260, 14-16. 61; 269, 25. 26; 266, 69; 267,33-35; 274, 
28. 29. 33-51; 276,13-16; 279,8. 10 ; 280, Li; 28L, 12. 11; 282,’ 
12; 286, 14; 291, 30. 32. 33. 

Padmapuraiia 

I, 1, 1; 34, 24. 25 ; 35, 28. 29. 31-38. 40. 42. 43; 63, 90. 
II, 6, 104. 105; 17, 37. 40; 18, 35; 30, 16. 17; 31, 50; 36, 
59a; 48,78.79; 44,8-11; 64,15.16. 18-25; 65,1.3-5.8-15. 
18-20. 22. 24; 66, 36; 67, 2-7. 37; 68, 1-3. 12; 73, 2-4. 7. 9. 16. 
17; 74, 3-5. 26-27; 98, 7. 51. 52. 54-60. 63. 67. 68. 70. 72 ; 99 
1-4. 6. 8. 9. 13. 14; 102, 31-37. 39. 42-17. 49-51; 107, 15; 109, 
3; 111, 1 ; 112, 1; 116, 1-3 ; 117, 33. Ill, 25, 16. 20. IV, 3, 
31. 33; 6, 10; 7, 20. 22; 8, 37; 10, 73; 11, 3. 9. 69; 12, 79; 
13, 64; 16, 9; 17, 75; 42, 2; 63, 12. 13 ; 64, 17; 72, 73! 73, 
44. 50; 83, 114; 85, 3. 27-29. 33. 38; 86, 32. 33; 87, 29-32.* 
34 j 88,4-7. 20* 62. 68; 90, 51; 92, 30. 49. 58; 93, 40, 42 ■ !).j 

16. 94. 109; 96,31; 98. 30. 31; 99,2. 7. 55; 100, 133; 104* 
16; 107,38-46; 108, 132; 110, 118. 17'). 181.192. 193. 205. 
383; 111, 38. 39; 113, 17-20. 23. 28-30. V, 2 , 117; 3 , 36b. 37 . 
39. 40; 7, 69-72. 74. 76-80; 9, 137. 172; 11, 79. 97 ; 12,33. 
35-42. 44-47. 49-51; 14,140-143. 145. 147. 148. 157; ’l 5 , j 80 .' 
387. 389; 19, 81-84. 96. 97. 100 .101. 103. 105. 106. 151. 152. 162.' 
175. 176. 318. 340; 20, 9. 11 . 18. 19. 144; 21, 17-20. 93-100a. 
291- 320. 321 ; 22, 52. 53. 55; 23, 68-70a. 73. 145. 146; 24, 39 * 
49-51. 62. 63. 71. 73-78. 80. 92-95. 101. 108-110. 112. 113. 116,* 
117. 189,190; 25, 58. 73. 74. 76. 104; 26, 65-68; 27, 94.95; 28* 
194; 29, 102-108. 110-115 ; 34, 97; 37, 110. 198; 40, 255. 261.’ 
264; 41,154; 42, 95. 96. 115. 116. 187. 191-193; 43, 89, 127 ; 46, 
132; 73; 93-99; 82, 35. 43. VI, 8 , 48. 49 ; 7, 33 ; 8 , 80; 16,’ 39 • 

17, 19; 19, 51. 57. 134; 23, 28-35-.; 26, 14; 83,10; 75, 10.11 • 
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92, 31; 93, 29 ; 94, 32; 100,29; 101,36; 102,31; 106,28; 
107, 29; 112, 29; 113, 31; 114, 30, 116, 28; 126, 16; 144, 83; 
147, 46; 148, 30-32; 153, 4; 191,67.69-73; 192, 8-10; 193, 
91; 194, 90. 92-94; 208, 36. 37; 217, 35. 37. 38; 219, 47; 222, 
18.32; 223,57; 224,9. 78; 225, 21.38-40. 43-47 ; 228,17; 
229 85; 231, 49. 52, 232, 2.10. 19. 44. 67; 233, 83; 234, 71; 
235,10.15. 22-24. 65, 236,65; 238, 78; 239, 81; 240, 103; 
243, 97; 244, 18; 252, 68 ; 253, 58; 255, 7. 22. 65; 258, 31; 
270, 53. 

Smpuraria 

I, 2, 66; 7, 32; 8, 7; 18, 12. II, 1, 1, 2. 3; 13, 4; 2, 6, 
20; 11, 12-15; 22, 28. 30a. 33 , 26, 18. 53; 27, 20, 28 ; 33, 6; 
37,22.42; 38, 49.50. 53; 3,3,36; 5,26a; 13, 26; 21,18; 
23, 17; 24, 16b; 29, 38; 38, 5; 41, 15. 25, 50; 4, 1, 10; 6, 14. 
17; 9,12-15. 36. 52; 12,3; 5,4,24; 6,25: 9,28-30. 33.41. 
42; 14, 39. 40; 15, 66a; 20, 62 ; 42, 8-10. 12-16. 18-21. 23-30. 
31bca-34. 36-49, 43, 16. 18.19. 21-25. 27-31. 33-37. 39.40. 42; 
44, 1-7. 9. 10. 12-15. 17-27. 29-31. 33. 35. 36. 38-44. 46-60. 62-71; 
45,1-17.19-23. 25-27. 29-38. 40-53; 46,1-9.12; 47,40,41. 43- 
47. 49. 51-53; 48, 4. 5. 45. 46; III, 24, 37. 38; 26,52. 64; 27, 

47. 49. V, 13, 42; 14, 28-30; 18, 19-21; 23, 21. 22 ! 26,10-12; 
27, 32. 33; VI, 6, 39. 40; 23, 24-26; VII, 1, 6, 76; 7, 21. 22; 
10, 45. 46. 48; 19, 67; 20, 36b. 37. 40-42; 22, 71. 72; 23, 20; 
2, 2, 44; 6, 31; 41, 37. 38. 

Skandapurana 

1, 8, 29b. 30a; 9, 8. 9; 21, 7a. 8 ; 53, 80. 82; 54, 8b. 9a. 
15b-17a;' 57, 60; 59, 40a. 41b; 60, 89. 90; 61, 1-5. 6b-9.11. 
13-30. 32. 34. 35. 38-40. 42-44a; 63, 1-11.13.17-34. 36-38. 40-46. 

48. 50-59; 64, 63; II, 10, 50; III, 31, 33 ; 32, 4. 9; 40,25-29. 
31. 32a. 38. 39. IV, 5, 6; VI, 1, 25. VII, 1, 37b. 38a; % 12; 
8, 30. VIII, 8, 41. 

Vamanapurapa 

1, 20. 21. 24-27 ; 2, 3. 35. 36. 51. 53. 55. 56; 3, 11. 22. 23. 
31-36. 51; 4, 49. 50; 5, 61; 6, 43. 45-49. 51-55 , 7, 53-59. 61. 
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62; 8, 53. 71. 72; 9, 41. 42. 44. 46. 47. 50. 32 ; 10, 31. 33-37. 
39-42. 45-51. 54-57 ; 12, 47-51. 53. 56; 13, 56. 59; 14, 19. 
23-40. 50. 54-56. 121. 122 ; 15, 61. 62 ; 10, 22. 23. 46 J N, 72 ; 
18, 4. 8. 9. 14- 15. 17-23. 28. 30.36; 19, 1. 4-11. 13-16. 18. 19. 
21-25. 27. 28. 30. 32. 33 ; 20, 36. 37. 39-44. 46-50; 21, 47-51. 
53-60. 62 ; 22,1-3. 43-46; 29, 19-22. 24-27; 43, 25-27 ; 47, 144. 
145; 50, 1. 13; 51, 74; 52, 68. 69; 53, 30. 31. 44-46. 61. 62; 
54, 78; 55, 55. 84-86; 56, 20-26. 28-31. 33. 35. 71. 72; 67, 102b- 
104; 58, 17. 18. 20. 84-86. 89-91. 93. 112; 59, 3. 5-8. 10. 12; 60, 
78; 91, 72-77; 62, 30. 31. 46-53. 59; 63, 85; 65, 116. 117. 168; 
66, 29. 31. 32. 34. 64; 68, 13. 14. 34-38. 41-43. 45-50. 56. 57. 

65; 69, 32. 40. 43. 107-110. 156.158-161; 70,46-51. 53-36. 93; 
72, 7.10. 13. 76; 73, 25. 47. 48. 53. 54; 74, 28. 41. 43. 50; 76, 
51. 52; 76, 13-18. 24-30. 32.34-38. 49; 77,42. 56.57; 78, 

3 . 19-23. 41. 42. 89; 79, 84; 81, 20-27. 29-31; 82, 44. 45, 48; 
84, 41. 50; 85, 39. 44. 45. 49-51. 83. 84; 86, 28; 87, 49; 89, 
57; 90, 47. 48; 91, 1. 2. 5. 8. 14-16. 111-114; 92, 10. 36r38. 42- 
44. 61-63. 65; 93, 9.10.12-15; 94, 32. 74 ; 96, 28. 29. 31. 33. • 
34. 35. 74-77. 89. 

YarShapurana 

1,17.18; 3,7-9.11; 3,11-16.18.21; 5,49-58; 7,11.12. 
14.16-18a. 2a 21; 9, 27. 30. 31. 33; 10, 5. 7; 11, 88. 90; 12, 11 . 
12.14-19; 18, 40. 42.43. 45-48. 58; 14,30; 13,9.12.14-19; 
17, 9.11-15. 20; 21, 71; 22, 47. 48 ; 23, 21-24. 28-30; 25, 37; 
26, 10-13; 32, 32b; 33, 2-4.7. 9-13a, 15; 36,12 . 14-16.18-21; 40, 
4-10; 51, 9-12; 55, 35-37. 41. 42; 78, 22-36; 93,31; 96,7-10; 
107, 4*. 112, 42; 120, 8. 12.14. 16; 124, 6. 37; 127, 47. 55. 57. 
62; 128, 8: 17. 56. 63. 66; 129, 3. 43; 142, 47; 149, 3a; 172, 
36, 37; 181,19; 182, 5. 20. 23. 25. 27. 31; 184, 4.12; 185, i, 

.8,12.13.16! 186, 5; 188, 65; 190, 47; 191, 17b; 192, 17. 22. 

27; 196, 23. 25-32. 34 5 207, 45. 47. 49-51; 211, 78. 

Yayupurapa 

1, 205; 3, 11-15. 18. 20. 24; 7, 67; 8, 188; 12, 33; 14, 
7-10; 19., 30; 24, 32;. 30,116-119; 50, 202; 52, 38. 40; 84»80, 
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95. 97. 99. 100; 61, 37. 68. 177. 179.180.182. 183.185 76, 45b. 
46; 78, 59; 79. 95; 97, 23. 24; 100, 187. 209. 210; 103, 132. 
133; 103, 73; 110, 54; 112, 68. ' , 

Vi^upurajja 

1, 3, 67; 4, 28. 32-37; 16. 56-58; 17. 36, 40. 41. 44. 47. 
9a 91; 19, 74.75; 20, 13. II, 3, 24. 25; 8, 81 1 12,38-44; 16, 
23. 24. Ill, 3, 31; 9, 30. 31; 11, 49. 51. 52. 91. 92; 14, 12-18. 
20.30; 16, 35. 36; 17, 31-33. IY, 1, 25. 28-38; 2, 23. 24. $0, 
44-47. 50-52; 24, 61-63. 71-76. Y, 1, 40-44. 55-58; 3, 12; 9, 26. 
28. 30. 31 ; 17, 27-30. 32, YI, 5, 83-86. 

Harivaih&a 

E, 8.1, 43, 31. II, 65, 52-55; 72, 29-60 ; 89, 1. 2. 4-7. 
9-25. 27-36. 38-45. 47-50.52. 53, 55. 56. 58. 60-62. 64- 67-79. 81. 
84.86-88; 96, 1. 2. 8. 12. 15. 17-20. 22. 25-27. 30. 31. 33. 35-39; 
120, 41. 42; 124, 54-56. Ill, 2, 7; 6,1,12; 12, 18; 14, 67; 34, 
18; 36, 50; 39, 25; 40, 27 ; 43,15-17; 44, 22-24.28; 4?. 15. 
27-33; 49, 1. 20.41, 60, 7. 21. 281 61, 7. 12. 22. 35.'6a 68. 
72-76. 78. 80-82. 84-87. 91. 92; 69,11-19. 22-24.26-38. 40. 43-56. 
58. 60-63 ; 6», 1-4,31.55-37,4a 41; 68,36,37; 88,»; », S, 
T2, 47; 80, 38. 40-48. 50; 82, 28. 33. 36; 186* 45r#, 

14 . Doihaku 

4 

m/ — W ^- V-* W 

Brahmapurapa. 

" 37*29, 


Matsyapurapa 
.16, 23. 24 ; 164, 470-478. 



1,13, a?; 16, 19. ao. in, 19* 6; 311,31; 33,7,8*1?, t,'. 
37 . V, 6, 1 . 2 . Yn, 8, 45. X, 3, 24-28; 63, 25-28. , 
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—PURANA 

: Bhavisyapurana 

I, H9, 26. IT, 1, 9, 35. 36. 83. 85o. 89. 90bo. 16, 3 ; 2, 18, 
1 . 2 ; 20, 146-151; 4,159, 44. 

Brahmapurapa 

39, 45b; 105, 19; 110, 22b-24. 28b. 29. 47-49.52. 53. 58. 60. 
61. 64. 65. 67. 79. 164b. 166. 167. 225; 112, 6 b; 114, 9b; 124, 
4 a; 128, 32-34. 36. 37; 129, 33. 34b-36; 140, 24b. 25; 160, 
18b. 19a. 

Brabmandapurapa . , 

I, 6, 107. 108- Ill, 11, 83; 15,12.1Y, 4, 39. 40. 71. 72. 

Garutfapurapa 

109, 54; 114, 75; 147, 11. Uttkh. 16, 60. 

Kflrmapurapa 

II, 8,16.17; 9,13,17; 36, 21-26; 88,162a. 

* i 

* *\ 

LiAgapura^a 

I, 16, 35; 21,85. 86; 63, 55; 64, 38b 5 72, 164. 165. 177; 
88,39 ; 89, 27 ; 96, 35. II, 18, 34. 40; 26, 19a* 

Marka$<Jeyapurapa 
16,63 ; 23/46. 47; 25,14; 41,25. 

Matsyapura&a 

164, 7-15; 166, 24. 

Padmapurapta 

IY, 10,13; 110, 93-99. 366-368. Y, 26, 41-43 ; 36, 51; 40, 
9-18; 48 , 90. 91. Yl, 93, 28; 206,38-43. 

' " ' Sivapttrapa 

II, 2, 6,12-16. 21bod; 3,6 , 24.25. 26b; 24,16af 41, 40b; 

48,36.111, ll r 35b; 18, 42-49. YII, 1, 8, 31; 12, 76. 77; 2, 6, 
36 * 37 ; 41 , 36 . * * * , • * * 
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Skandapnrana 

1, 53, 26* 28b-30a. 44; 61, 6a. VII, 2, 21b. 

Vamanapurana 

5, 43; 54, 8a; 58, 94; 59, 28; 72, 8. 9; 92, 39. 40. 66; 94, 
75; 95, 46. 

Varahapuxana 

2, 12; 7, 18b. 19a; 24, 28-30; 32, 30; 33, 1; 45, 9a; 98, 
23-26; 118, 43,185, 23; 186,10.16. 

Vayupurana 

6, 77; 9, 120. 121; 16, 22; 20, 29, 23, 57; 24, 163. 164; 
75, 47. 48a; 79, 12 ; 83, 90 j103, 40a. 41b. 71. 72a. 

HarivaihSa 

II, 74, 24-34; 79, 16.17. Ill, 8, 2,6; 62, 35; 70, % 

16. V Storm? ' 

B b aga vatapu rapa 

III, 18, 5. 6b; 25, 38. V, 5, 8a; 1J, lie* X, 93, 36b5 64, 
13a. XI, 14, 24; 22, 30b. 

Brahmapurana 
* 144,17* 

Kurmapurana 

I, 17, 58. 59. 62. II, 8, 14. 15; 9, 12b* 14-16; 10, 13-16; 
38,161a. 

Markandeyapurana 
50,96. 

Matsyapurana 

25, 62b. 63, 65; 38, 4. 6. 12. 13. 20. 21J 39, 3. 5. 11.18.2U 
28; 42, 5. 7. 8, 18. 23. 26. (zuweilen wecbselnd mit Salmi). 
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&vapura*ia 

h, a, 12,35* 

Vamhapurapb 

2,10; 32, 31b. 32a; 51, 13, 14; (127, 62) 

Vayupurana 
20, 28; 108, 40b. 41a. 

Harivarhfea 
79, 11-15. 

17. Mmmrmtatita 

MUilMit 

Matsyapur&$a 
180, 43. 

' , 18. jZathoddhaM 

mmm> %m*p —.m %«*/ V**/ Nmm** •a**-" S»#^ %*#/ mm*n 

Bhavi^yapurStia 
I, 122, 4; IV, 115, 21-23. 

Brahmapurafla 
287, 13. 14. 

Gharudapurafta 
109, 26. 

K&rmapurapa 
, II, 14, 89* . 

Liftgapurana 

1, 64, 56. 37* 625 72, 64. 69; 95, 14. 

Marka^ideyapuraiia 
107, 3* 

Matayapurapa 
97,17-26. , 
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Padtnapiirana 

1, 22,38-44. IY, 21, 21-28; 57, 36-38; 94,110.111; 95, 
49. fl, 197, 3-6; 199, 60-63 ; 219, 102-105; 229, 24; 228, 48; 
247, 48-54. 

Skandapurana 
II, 3, 10b. 11a; III, 81,89. 

19. Svagata 


* 




Bhagavatapurapa 
X, 35, 2-7. 

Garudapurina 
147,10. 

30. Sumuklii 


Markandeyapurana 
107, 6-10. 

31. VatHsaitha 



Agnipurana 
270, 14. 15. 

Bhagavatapurana 

I, 3, 4; 4,11.12; 5, 10. 32-23. 25-28. 40; 6, 26; 8, 23, 24. 

29. 36. 37; 9, 24. 30. 31; 10, 1-3. 21-30; 11, 2. 6-9. 27. 31-34; 
14, 37. 38; 15,33.36. 37; 16,1.10.11.24b; 18, 44. 45: 19, 
1.2,4.11,2,9.11-13. 17a. 18. 19,27.28; 4,12-14.16-22; 6, 
33-35; 9, 5-18. 29. Ill, 8, 31; 13, 34. 36. 39-45. 48-50; 14,1, 
26, 27. 47b. 48a; 17, 17. 18. 25-31; 18,1-3. 6a, 7. 19-21; 19, 7. 
14,15. 26-28. 30*32. 37; 20, 8; 21,18*20; 25, 12. 25.26; 29, 5; 

30, 22 ; 33, 5. 6. IV, 3, 8. 9.11-14.16-25; 4,1-7. 9-15. 18-21. 23, 
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24. 26-30; 6,1-3. 5. 6. 9-12; 6, 5. 8. 40. 44. 49; 7, 25. 38. 61; 8, 
22. 23. 79. 80; 9, 1-5. 28. 30. 36; 10, 20-22; 11, 3-6. 20. 27. 29; 
12, 1. 7. 8. 20-22. 25. 28. 36. 41-43. 52; 13, 1. 47-49; 14, 21. 
22; 16, 3; 17, 29-36; 19, 27. 28. 38; 20, 12.13. 21-32; 21, 7. 8. 
31-41; 22, 20-27; 23, 20-22; 24, 29.52. 58. 59. 61-63. 66. 67. 79; 
26, 28. 30. 31. 42; 27, 3. 41 30, 21. 43 ; 31, 3. 16. 28. V, 1, 11. 
14 ; 13, 1-3.16-19. 21. 22; 16, 7. 8; 17, 18-21. 23. 24; 18, 3-6. 

11- 13. 19-23. 26-28. 32. 33. 36-39; 19, 4-8. 12-15. 21-28. VI, 1, 
7. 8. 19; 2, 11. 12. 45. 46 1 3, 16. 17; 4, 23. 26. 27. 29. 32-34; 
7, 36 ; 11, 8-10. 20; 12, 3. 7; 13, 22. 23; 14, 47-55; 16, 30-33; 
17, 32; 18, 22; 19, 24. 25. VII, 1, 10. 11; 2, 31-34. 39-43; 4, 

12- 14. 33. 42; 6, 5a. 13. 37. 49. 50; 7, 34b-40; 8,10.11. 15-18. 
20-32. 34-36. 40. 50. 54; 9, 5. 6; 10, 49. 69; 11, 1; 15, 68.77. 
VIII, 1,16. 33; 2, 19. 22-32; 3, 4-8. 23; 4, 8. 9; 6, 21. 23. 27. 
44; 6,16b; 7,8-11.14.15.18.19; 8,17-23; 9,12; 10,35-39. 
54. 55; 11, 1. 25. 26; 12, 18-21. 23. 46; 16, 3. 20. 21. 23; 16, 
14; 17,6.7.18; 18, 2-4. 11. 12. 20-23. 28. 31; 19,2.4; 20, 
10. 11. 19-21. 32.33; 21,1.31 22,2.3.8-11.13-17; 23,1,2; 
24, 30. 31. 46-52. IX, 2, 15; 3. 20. 21; 4, 18-22. 27.61; 6, 

6- 9; 6, 46; 8, 13. 14. 22; 11, 30 5 16, 29-34. X, 1, 5. 21. 22. 
41-43, 2, 20. 21. 31-37. 39; 3, 9-17. 17-22. 48-52; 4, 38; 6, 5-9. 

11-13; 7, 4. 6-8. 32; 8, 41. 42; 9, 5-11; 11, 50-52; 12,1. 12-14, 
16. 24. 26-28. 31. 34. 35. 38. 39; 13, 5. 22-24. 33. 64; 14, 5. 6. 
26. 31; 16,1-5; 16, 18. 34. 36. 49. 50; 17, 6. 7; 18, 5. 6; 

19, 7; 22,19. 22; 23, 7; 26, 29. 33; 27, 8. 9. 24. 25; 29, 2-4. 
43; 30, 2-4; 32, 13-15. 21. 22; 33, 18. 25. 26; 34, 19; 86, 13. 
14; 37, 1-9. 23. 24; 38, 7-11. 13. 15-23. 26; b9, 19-28. 31; 
40,12.14.15; 41, 20. 22-27; 42,1. 3.17; 43, 19. 20; 44, 39; 46^ 
37. 38; 46, 45. 46; 47,1-3; 48, 3-6; 60, 21-23. 25-30; 61, 47-58; 
63, 51-53. 56. 57; 64, 34, 35. 56; 66,10; 68,7. 36.40; 69, 

7- 16. 22. 23. 29-31. 41. 43 ; 60, 22. 23. 54 ; 61, 40; 62, 31-34; 
63, 52; 66, 13; 66,17. 18. 39. 41; 68, 27. 53 ; 69, 6; 70, 5. 
6. 18. 38. 39; 71, 26. 27» 73,12-14; 76, 39; 77, 28. 29. 32. 
34-36; 80, 38 ; 81/37; 82,15; 83, 3, 5.17; 84, 12.13.16-18; 
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85, 36-38; 86, 41. 42. 48; 88, 19. 20. 40; 89, 51-59. XI, 2, 38; 
3,32; 5,8-10; 7,42b; 8,31; 20, 17; 28, 26; 29, 3. 7. 39, 
45-48; 30, 15-19. 42, 31, 13. XII, 3, 14. 43. 44 ; 4, 30-33 s 
6, 30-32; 8, 33. 34; 9, 13-16. 27-29; 12, 48-54. 

Bhavisyapurana 

1, 5,108, 77, 20a; 122, 6 ; 123,44-46. 51. 52. 11, 2, 
12,163. Ill, 2, 21, 26; 29, 63. 

Brahmapurana 

23, 44 ; 33, 48. 49; 34, 100; 36, 73. 75. 76 ; 40, 120; 
85, 8; HO, 25b. 163; 119, 9a. 12 * 124, 4b } 219, 35a; 235, 68; 
244, 32. 33* 40. 

Brahmandapurana 

II, 6, 63 ; 23, 42.43 , 25, 40. 115-117. Ill, 7, 479; 11, 
81a ; 19, 63-65. 73; 26, 59.60a; 27,14.15; 32, 34-36; 36,54. 
55 ; 37, 22b. 23 ; 38, 40.49. 50a; 53, 36b. 37. IV, 1,182 ; 13, 
27.28; 29, 148. 

Brabmavaivartapurana 
1,1, E, lb; 25, 1-18. IV, 111, 50b. 51. 

B rh an-N ara&iyapu rana 
4,89; 11,181. 

Garudpurana 

85,23a; 109, 22.53 ; 112, 3.16; 113, 9; 114,35.37; 219, 
38; 222, 40. TJttkh. 5, 85-88; 26, 37; 35, 40b. 

Kurmapurana 
I, 17, 52.56.57; 11,8, 18. 

Lifigapurana 

I, 64, 31 : 72, 120; 80, 12; 89, 28.29; 90,24; 92,12- 
18.20. 
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Markaptfeyapurapa 

2, 64.6S; 23,115; 41, 24.26; 85, 35; 107, 5; 11G, 58. 

Matsyapurapa 

126, 41; 130, 27.28; 133, 67 , 135, 68-73.83; 136, 66-68; 
138, 57; 140,42.43; 148, 100-102; 150, lOSo; 153, 150-154; 
154,397.-404; 162,36. (37.38); 169,18; 170, 30; 180,24-30. 
32; 185, 52; 190, 22; 251, 26. 

Padmapurapa 

I, 17,18; 27, 92.11, 24, 1.4; 34,15b; 42, 17-22; 96, 52; 
100,10-12; IY, 5, 8! 0, 37; 10,12; 11, 19. 78.79'; 12,81; 
13, 6-9; 15, 2.3; 16, 9.10; 17, 13; 25,76; 20,32; 38,51; 
63,4; 55, 60; 73, 43.45; 77, 49; 112,5; 113,21b. 22.24-27. 
31-33. Y, 3, 34-36a. 38; 14,156; 15, 355-357. 391. 392; 19, 
177.317; 26,70; 29, 97-101; 37,18.49; 39, 99-102; 40, 360- 
364. 367-369.413; 73, 90-92. VI, 5, 25; 6,45; 8,10-12.81; 
9,26.27; 12,72; 14,45; 18,3; 19, 54. 132; 23, 38; 76,7- 
9; 79,79; 90, 65; 98,31; 99, 32; 104, 30; 106, 32; 106, 
18-20; 109, 29; 110, 305 117, 30; 147, 34; 191,15; 192, 
11; 194, 81. 82. 87; 196, 35-37; 201, 45-46; 203, 22-25 ; 222, 
39; 231, 34.35 ; 230, 97; 247, 3-5. 14. 31. 32. 36; 248, 17.74; 
252, 72 ; 260, 71; 282, 49. 

fevapurapa 

I, 6, 21; 7, 11. 26-28%, 29; 8, 4-6; 10, 25.27; 24, 50. II, 
2, 0, 21%; 23, 3Qb; 26,14.15,17; 27, 27; 42, 32; 3, 12,13; 
23,16; 38, 37; Sf8, 43; 4a 56; 41,14. 26; 47, 35. 55; 4 7 , 
16.17. 41; 8, 31; 9, 53; 10, 15; 5,15, 66b; 18, 46; 23, 51; 
24, 4; 26, 21-23; 44, 8; 57, 24. Ill, 27, 48. 53. Y, 24, 35b; 
48,3-43. YI, 10, 1.2 ; 12* 44. 45 ; 23, 34. 35. VII, 1, 6, 58. 

- i, 8, 30b-, 31%5.16, 5,4b. $5; 62,, 32-28%. 29a i 00,102. 
H, 11, 48. Ill, 3, 23; 21, 24. VIII, 11, 8. 

* far 
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Yamanapurana , 

I, 17-19. 22. 23. 31; 2, 2. 4. 54; 6, 107; 7, 65 ;„9, 45. 48, 
51; 19,38; 11,58; 12, 44-46. 57; 14, 51-53; 17, 73;; 18.1-3. 
7,10-12. 24; . 32, 60; 51, 64; 53, 35. 36; 54, 8b; 53,18,19,' 
58-60. 65. 68. 70; 58,19. 83. 87. 88; 59,47; 62,29; 64,79; 
66, 30; 69, 1. 155; 70, 26. 45-47; 72, 15; 78, 80-84; 82, 30; 
84, 43; 85, 47. 48; 86, 20. 21; 89, 59 j 91, 6; 92, 58. 59. 64; 
94, 41; 95, 67. 70-73. 88, 

Yarabapurana 

7, 34-40; 8, 43-54; 10, 71. 72; 11, 53-64; 12, 5-10; 22, 
46; 23,25-27; 25, 17-28. 38; 32,31a; 39, 8; 55, 33. 40; 
73,17-21; 96,12; 148,6; 151,29. 

Vayupurapa 

3,1-8, 7,66; 16, 23.'24; 17,8; 18,23; 30,305 ; 52, 
41.42; 64, 44. 115-117; 55, 44-46.48.49; 69,355; 75,45a; 
83,96-98. 106; 100,86. 

Visnupurana 

-1,1,2; 4, 2,6. 27. 29-31; 17, 26. 11, 7, 43. ' '' , 

* * w 

Harivadi&a 

II, 53, 53-55; 65, 51; 66, 55; 68, 38-40 ? 69, 73; TO, 8. 
9. 49. 50; 120, 43. Ill, 6, 5-8. U; 13, 29; 37, 33 ; 38, 35,44, 
25-27; 49,19. 36 ; 51, 83; 63, 10-15; 71, 7; 82, 30; 85, 9-16; 
93,25; 118,2-10. 

00. IndravamsS 


BhSgavatapurapa 

I, 5,11. 24;' 6, 27. XI, 2,10; 4,15. 23.111, 4,16; 13, 
35a. 37. 38; 18, 45 19, 3& IY, 2, 20; 3,10.15; 4, 8. 22. 25; 
5, 8.13; 16, 2; 30, 2. Y, 17, 22:; 18,10. 31. YI, 11,14. VII, 
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8, 33. VIII, 4, 14; 21, 2. X, 2, 38. 41; 6,10; 7, 5. 33; 11, 15. 
49; 12, 2. 25. 32. 44; 14, 4, 23-25; 15, 19; 16, 50; 22, 20; 
27, 7; 38,12. 14; 40,13; 41, 21; 42, 2; 60, 53; 62, 35 ; 70, 37; 
77, 33; 81, 40; 82, 14; 85, 35; 90, 17. XI, 14,17. XII, 9. 2fi. 

Biahmapdapurapa 
III, 32, 33; 37,19. 20. 21b. 22a. 

Garudapurana 
Uttkh. 5, 89. 

MarkaiKjeyapurapa 
85, 36. 

MatsyapurSpa 
135, 67. 

Padmapurana 

I, 22, 21-27. 87. 88. 90 ; 23,26-28.11,24,5 ; 86,59b- 
42, 23-25; 103, 90; 115, 45. IV, 13, 4. 5; 23, 75 ; 25, 32- 
68, 23. 24; 99,13; 102,24; 103, 90; 112, 4; 113, 21a. V 
18, 471. VI, 19, 53; 95, 33; 118, 29; 191,54; 192,12-14; 
193, 88-89; 194, 88; 246, 186. 187; 247, 6-13. 15* 33-35* 37- 
248, 18.20. 71-73. 75. 76. 

Srvapurafla 
II, 2, 22, 29. 

Vamanapurajia 
56,67 ; 70,94; 95,69. 

23. Drutavilambita 


BhagavatapurS$a 

1,1,3 
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Bhavisyapurana 
I, 42, 2. IV, 182, 18. 

Brahmapurana 
175, 80 

Liiigapurana 

I, 72, 90. 94. 99; 80, 8. II, 47, 2. 

Matsyapurana 

158,11-19; 286,17; 287, 14. 15 
Padmapurana 

III, 25, 10. IY, 5, 6. 7. 9 ; 112, 8. Y, 41, 109-117. VI, 
194, 83 J 281, 55. 

fevapurana 

VII, 1, 28, 52-56; 35, 8; 2, 41, 42. 

Skandapurana 
IY, 7,14 
24. Totaled 


Bhavisyapurana 
III, 4, 10, 27. 28 

Matsyapurana 
154,29-37; 188,67-71 

Padmapurana 

1, 15, 56-60. II, 44, 3-7. Y, 40, 32-37. VI, 239, 78. 

Skandapurana 
II, 9, 41-51. 

25. Bhujathgaprayata 



[V&lJXtVNd. t 


Bh&gavaiapill&rta 
IY, 7 , 35. Yll, 8, 40. 

Bhavi^yaptirafta 
III, 2, 14, 43. 44; 25, 17. 41; 4, 10, 29. 30; 11, 4-6. 

KQrmapura^a 
I, 17. 19-23. 

Lingapurana 
1,42, 16; 93, 8; 95,20. 
Matsyapurapa 
153,183-189; 154, 376. 577. 

Padraapurafta 

II, 48, 46-48. YI, 100, 2-4; 208, 35. 
£>ivapur&$a 
HI, 6, 30. 

26. Stagvinl 

****** \mmi t rnm mrn 'swX *m * m ** m*m Vyrff ^ iwm.iim.i ****** ****** 

BJaagavatapura^ia 
IY, 7, 36. 45-47* 


154, 554-575. 

Padmapurapa 
Y, 40, 506-526. 
27. Pramitahtard. 

- V*/ rr-nrri 

Matsyaparlpa 
** lOOy 13a. 


w 
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Skandapurapa 
I, 54. 13b-15a. 

&8. JDrutapada 


Bhagavatapurana 
X, 85, 8-25 

29. Lalitapada 
VSmanapurana 

« 

56, 66; 67, 58. 

30. Vaisvadevz 


Harivaihfea 
II, 74, 22. (23). 

31. Prahanini 

m * 

— * 4 W W — - —* 

B haga vatapur ana 

IV, 7, 33, V, 25, 9-12. VII, 8, 56. X, 57, 42; 89, 21, 

Bhayi$yapurana 
I, 136, 80 r IV, 3, 94; 204, 38. 

Brahmapurana 
192, 55, 56; 196, 45. 

Garudapurana 
68, 32. 

J&urmapnrana 
I, 25, 60-62* 
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Liftgapura*ia 

I, 88, 64 s 92, 25. 26; 97, 33-35. 

Markandeyapurana 
99, 66-68 ; 104, 36-38. 

Matsyapurana 
92, 35; 164, 28; 180, 37. 38. 

Padmapurana 

IV, 99, 50; 110, 208. V, 21,21; 86, 27. Yl f 97, 31; 
116,37; 194, 106. 

Skandapurajtt 
I, 62, 31. 34. 

Varahapurana 
211, 70. 

Vayupurapa 
14, 33. 

Yi^apurana 
II, 12, 47. Y, 18, 55. 56. 

Harivaijh&a 
IT, 58, 57. Ill, 7, 25. 

8®. MueirS 

f W 'w' MM 'W' ~~ ***** MK 

Bhagavatapurapa 

II, 2, 37. IY, 7, 34, VIII, 11, 31. 32. X, 18, 26-29; 71 
14-18; 83, 36. 

Bhavi§yapura^ 

1,1221, 3; 123, 44a. 50, 
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Brahmapurana 
75, 48a. 

Markandeyapurana 
99, 64. 65 ; 107, 2. 

Matsyapurana 

118, 77; 158, 28 ; 154, 452-469. 497. 498 ; 166, 24; 167, 
67; 168, 16; 247, 44; 248, 79; 250, 54; 251, 27-36. 

Padmapurana 

IV, 112, 9. V, 36, 76. 143. 159; 40, 451. 

Vamanapurana 
56, 56. 57. 

Varahapurana 
7, 31-33. 

Vayupurana 
109, 27-31. 

Harivarii&a 

II, 71, 54; 122, 93; 123, 35. Ill, 9, 23; 10, 69; 11,17; 
33, 47; 34, 48; 36, 60. 

33, Mattamayura 


Bhagavatapurana 
IV, 7, 43. 

34, Ma&jubhasim 




Bhagavatapurana 
IY. 7, 39. 
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Brahmandapurapa 
IV, 18, 1-4, 

Lifigapurapa 
1 , 94 , 17 - 19 . 

35, Kanakaprabha 


Bhagavatapurana 
YII, 8, 48. 55. 

Die letzteren beidon Metren sind war einander g lei oh, 
werden aber von don Motnkom gosondert aulgefuhrt. Ygl. A. 
Weber, a. a. 0. S* 886. 420. 

36. Vamntatilaka 


y j L J > 


v 


Bhagavatapurapa 

1, 2, 2. 3. 23; 4, 3; 8, 31. 43; 11, 36; 16, 7. 21; 16, 16. 

32. 35. II, 2, 5; 3,12; 7,1-49. Ill, 9,1-25; 11, 15; 16, 17-50; 

16, 6-12. 20-26. 36; 20,36; 23, 6-11, 38. 39; 28,21-38; 31, 
12-21; 82, 9. 10; 83, 1. IV, 1, 27. 28. 56; 4, 16. 17; 7, 13-15. 
20. 21. 26. 27. 30.44; 9,6-17; 10,30; 11,30; 12, 16-18; 22, 
37-40. 47; 23,11. 12 ; 26, 23-26 ; 29, 40. 53. 55. 84; 80, 6. 7. 
V, 1, 35; 2, 8-17; 6, 19. 20; 14, 43. 44; 26, 38. Vl, 8, 24-30. 

33. 34; 9, 45; 14, 56-58; 16, 28; 16, 48. VII, 6, 25-27; 8,43. 
44; 9, 8-50; 10, 46; 16, 45. 46. VIII, 8, 17. 18. 30-33 ; 4, 13; 

7, 32-34; 8,24. 25; 9, 17. 18. 28, 29; 10, 56. 57; 12, 7-11. 22; 

17, 8-10; 21, 4; 22, 20. 23; 28, 7. 8. 29. IX, 6, 51. 52; 10, 
6-23; 11, 20-21; 24, 65-67. X, 1, 14; 2, 40; 6, 11; 6, 22. 23; 

8, 22-25; 10, 27. 28. 38; 13, 61. 63; 14 1-3. 11. 22. 33. 34. 40. 
471 16, 6-8. 42. 43; 16, 6-10. 19-21. 23-32; 21, 7-19; 28, 22. 23. 
29. 30; 29, 29-41. 46; 80; M2 ; 81,19; 83, 16. 22-24. 35. 40; 
89, 29. 30; 40, 28 ; 41, 28; 42, 24; 44, 13-161 47, 44. 59-63, 
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48,7. 24-27, 49, 29; 52, 37-43; 53, 54. 55, 65, 40; 60,28; 
68, 37; 59, 44. 45; 60, 8. 9. 24. 34-46. 55-57; 61, 3-6; 64, 26, 
66, 40; 68, 37; 69, 12-18. 44. 45; 70, 26-30. 44; 71, 9. 32-36; 
72, 4-6. 37. 38; 74, 30; 75, 8. 16. 17. 24. 32. 33; 82, 29. 30.38. 
39. 48; 83, 4. 8-10. 12. 13. 28. 29. 40; 84, 1. 26. 33; 85, 19.20. 
45; 86, 20. 21; 90, 10. 11. 16. 18. 23. 49, 50. XI, 1, 2-4.10. 11; 
2, 23; 3, 35-40, 4, 4-11.17-22; 5, 33. 34. 48; 6, 8-19, 7, 16-18; 
9, 25-29; 13,32-37; 19,7, 29, 4-6, 30, 38; 31,11. 12. 28. 
XII, 4, 39; 6, 1; 8, 40-4 9, 11, 25. 

Bhavisvapurana 

1. E, 5; 40, 32; 137, 2. IY, 1,30; 2,41; 3, 95; 4, 
135; 5,85; 6,209 , 7,31, 8,25 , 9, 16; 10, 9; 11, 23; 12, 
38; 13,100; 14,27; 15,23; 16,16; 17,14; 18,36; 19, 16; 
20,28 ; 21,44; 22, 36; 23, 28; 24, 36; 27,27; 28, 58 ; 29, 

77; 30,19; 31, 62; 32, 30; 33, 13; 34, 10; 35, 20; 36, 61; 

37, 58; 38, 17; 39, 15, 40, 15; 41, 18; 42, 29 ; 43, 39; 44, 

9; 45, 3-5; 46, 43; 47, 25; 48, 16; 54, 59; 55, 69; 56, 23; 

57, 30j 58; 71; 59,23; 60,10; 61,57; 62, 17; 63, 32; 64, 
46; 65, 49; 66,27; 67,16; 69, 90 ; 70, 66* 71, 46; 72,52; 
73,21; 74, 72 ; 76„67; 77, 12; 78, 14; 79, 25; 80,30; 81, 
13; 82, 71; 83, 147; 85, 27-29 ; 86, 37; 87,16; 88, 9; 89, 51; 
90, 49; 91,12; 92,15; 93,77; 94, 73 ; 96, 14; 98, 25.26; 
99, 67; 100, 22; 101, 32; 102, 91; 103, 46; 104, 26; 105, 
23; 106,67; 107,69; 108,42; 110,35; 111, 62; 112, 1; 
113,43; 114,50; 117, 46, 118, 83; 119, 10; 120, 15; 121, 
187, 122, 35; 123, 33; 124, 3Z; 125, 20; 126, 43-46, 128, 
37.38. 45; 129,1-13; 130, 69; 131,12; 132,51; 133, 23.59; 
134, 71; 135; 36; 137 , 23; 138, 115; 139, 43; 140, 73; 
141,121; 142, 805 143, 46; 151, 39; 162, 41; 153, 72; 154, 
19; 155, 23; 156,12*13.27; 167, 13; 158, 45; 160, 16; 162, 

21; 163, 22; 164,42; 165, 33; 166, 28.29; 167; 38; 168, 

45; 169; 77; 170, 32; 171, 23; 172, "26; -173, 12; 174, 29-; 

175, 99; 176, 69.; 177, 46; 170,19; 180, 49; MU, 47; 182, 

19; 183,17; 184, 23; 185, 17; 186,14; 187, 13» 1», 10- 
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12; 191, 68; 192; 39, 193, 66; 194, 22; 195, 21b-28. 48; 
196,11! 197, 26; 198,9; 199,26; 200, 10; 201, 13; 202, 
13; 205,153, 207, 14. 

Brahmapumna 

175, 78a; 178, 177; 192, 57; 193, 88-90; 203, 72; 219, 
36; 245, 36. 

Brahmapdapurapa 

II, 23, 37b; III, 27, 3-10. 16-24a. 25a. 26b-45; 55, 27. 
IV, 6, 49; 18, 5-12a; 29, 147 ; 40, 124-129 ; 44, 48. 

Brahinavaivartapurapa 
1,1, E 2; 31’, 1-6. 

B rhan-Naracliyap urapa 
21, 72-79; 36, 49; 87, 121-123. 

Garuijapurapa 

68, 22. 31; 69, 35-37; 71, 5.7; 72, 1-4; 73, 5 ; 76, 2.4-71 
77, 1.2 ao. 4; 78, 2. 3 , 109, 6 ; 111, 10.25; 115, 33-35 , 180, 
8; 147, 82 ; 219, 36, 220, 5.20, 222, 34; Uttkh 6, 8; 9, 22. 

Lifigapurapa 

I, 92, 21.22.27-29 ; 95, 19; 97,17. 

Markap $eyapurapa 
1, 1. 2; 84.1-22 ; 91, 32; 103, 8-10- 

Matsyapurgpa 

64, 28 ; 83, 20b-27; 96,24.25, 100,8-12; 116, 25; 
120, 36a; 189,46.47; 180, 33.34. 39-41. 78.79 ; 256,24; 
257, 22. 23 ; 270, 35. 36! 274, 77. 78; 276, 17.18 ; 277, 22; 
279,11-13 ; 280,15; 281,15; 282, 13-15; 288,17-19; 287,12. 
13; 288,15.16. 
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Padmapnrana 

1,31, 109. 11, 20,17-21; 21,20-27 ; 31,51.52. IV, 7, 
37; 10, 53; 16, 21-26. 62. 63; 16, 42; 28, 5! 37, 35; 39, 17. 
22. 23; 63, 14-17; 80, 67. 68 ; 84, 69; 85, 26; 88, 3. 59; 91, 
22 ; 94, 106 ; 96, 57 ; 96, 33; 99, 26-42. 56. 57; 112, 29. V, 
20, 12-17a, 21, 100b-108; 28,157-175; 43,54-70. VI, 7, 25; 
19, 44-46; 23, 17-19. 27. 43, 91, 31; 96, 31, 108, 31; 118, 30; 
124,.70. 98; 125, 82; 189, 4, 190, 77.78! 191,16b. 43. 44. 
75! *192, 78-80; 194, 101, 220, 80 ; 222, 31. 41, 225, 22-28, 
234, 73 ; 246, 35; 246, 176-178; 249, 112-116 ; 252, 69 ; 269, 
368. 

Sivapurana 

1,1,1; 2, 65. 67; 4,2-5; 7,7.30; 8, 10d; 24,51; 
25, 45. II, 1, 1, 1; 2, 7,18; 22, 31; 3, 3, 37. 38 i 24, 6; 29, 
21; 48, 9. 34, 4, 5, 26. 37; 5, 24, 27! 42, 31a! 50, 24-32. 
Ill, 15, 4. VJ, 11, 33; 17, 49. VII, 1, 9, 24; 2, 41, 41. 

Sk&ndapurana, 

1, 21, 7o; 52, 29b. 30. 35. 36a. 67; 54, 9b-l3a. II, 9, 
33-40. Ill, 15, 7. 8; 17, 6-9 ; 31, 66. VII, 2, 32. VIII, 2, 18; 
3, 32-34! 4, 23. 24. 

Vamanapurana 

18, 25. 26! 43, 89, 56, 55. 64, 58, 95. Ill; 59, 2; 67, 
59; 69, 31; 73, 46 ; 77. 54 > 85, 40-43, 94, 30. 70-73. 

Varahapurapa 
187, 96; 191,17a, 218, 1. 

Vayupurana 
21, 81, 52, 36. 

Vispupurana 

. Ill, 18, 104 ; V, 18, 57 ; 20, 89-91, 30, 77 ; VI, 8, 58-61. 

HarivaihSa 

E, 2. 4; III, 114, 39-41. 
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, BhagavatapiirSpa 

IV, 7, 29. VII, 8, 52. VIII, 12, 47; 24, (>1. X, 47, 1.5-21; 
61, 59; 86, 59; 90, 15. 48. XI, 29, 49. XII, 11, 24; 12, 68. 


Bhavipyapurapa 

I, 1, 1; 34,19a; 70, 22; 195, 25. II, 1,1, 2. Ill, 2, 24, 
6; 33, 21, 4, 10, 33. 34. IV, 20, 68, 53, 48; 84, 50; 117, 21; 
157,18; 180,13; 189, 13. 


Brahmapurgpa 
30, 79; 203, 73. 

Brahmtlpdapurilpa 
111, 43, 3-7. 

Brahma vaivartapurapa 
I, 1, 2. IV, 6, 21-23; 22, 24. 

G-aru^apurapa 

1, 1; 110,18; 220, 50. 51. UttKh 15, 41; 35, 52. 

Ktirmapurana 

II, 29, 49. 

LiftgapurSpa 
1, 80, 6. 7; 92,19. 32, 

Markap^eyapurgpa 
1, 54; 104, 39 5 136, 13. 14. 


63, 29; 82, 31; 93, 161; 180, 31. 44; 276, 28.29 ; 278, 29; 
280, 14 ; 282, 16; 284, 21; 288,17 ; 289, 17. 
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Padmapurana 

I, 81, 208; 60, 42; 61, 102. II, 58, 26. IY, r j 8,'34; r - 9, 15. 
24; 10, 28; 12, 15; 72, 153; 99, 39. V, 22, 135; 25, 55-57. 77; 
82, 36. VI, 4, 11; 19, 133; 189, 88; 191, 74; 194, 105; 204, 
68; 206, 70; 208, 54; 211, 54; 221, 85. 86; 228, 23; 238, 86; 
245, 145 ; 250, 299. 300. 

Sivapurana 

II, 2, 4. 34; 21, 47; 3, 8, 56; 25, 69; 4, 6, 15. VII, 1, 3, 
63; 2, 40, 1. 

Skandapurana 

1, 52, 28b. 37,63, 60. Ill, 3l, 46. 

Vamanapurana 
1, 28; 94, 29. 

Varahapurana 
169, 40. 

Yispupi^a 

Y, 30, 78 
Hariyams'a 

II, 105, 84. Ill, 132, 100. 


38. Paficacamara 



Matsyapurana 
153, 137-145 


«* 


Padmapurana 

II, 43, 31-33. 37. IV, 110, 194-196; 112, 12. Y, 48, 93.94. 

39 % §,%fcharm f 
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Bhagavatapurapa 

IV, 7, 42 ; X, IB, 57 

Bhavi$yapura$a 
IV, 1, 3. 

Garudapunlpa 
113, 11 

Padmapurana 
3, 62, 26. Ill, 25, 14, IV, 99, 58. VI, 194, 103, 

Sivapurapa 

1, 25, 44. ri, 5, 46, IH1, 

Varnanapuvaiia 
59, 20 

40. Prthvl 

mmm* MM *W* MM MM W * 


Bhavisyapum^a 
III, 4,10, 31. 32 5 97, 32 

Matsyapurgpa 
97, 37. 


Padmapurapa 

IV, 9, 21; 10,17; 99, 21-25. VI, 12, 41.42; 198, 581 
226, 48. 


Sivapurana 

IV, 1, 2. 

VamanapurSpa 
78, 45. 
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Sivapurana 
VI, 11, 55 
42. Mandakranta 


Bhagavatapurana 

IV, 7, 28. VII, B, 42. VIII, 7, 17. X, 8, 29-31; 9, 3; 
13, 11; 21, 5; 38, 8; 90, 20. XI, 30, 3. 

Bhavisyapurana 
I, 34, 8; 137, 1. IV, 127, 90. 

Brahmapuiana 
36, 117. 


Brabmandapurana 
III, 42, 20. 


Lifigapurana 
1, 92, 33. II, 47, 11. 


Padmapurana 

III, 25, 23b. IV, 10, 56. VI, 212,101; 219, 42. 

Sivapnrana 
V, 26 , 13a b a. 


43. Narkutaka 


£ 


Bhagavatapurana 
X, 87,14-41, 


44. Vibudhapriya 

—. ^ W W —~ W — W W — W 


Padmapurana 
VI. 236, 75-82. 
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% 

45. $ drdtttavikridita 

mmm im — V —* Sm* •—. Sw/ —— "w# V—✓ ? —— mmm W —— —— "W — 

Bhagavatapurapa 

1,1,1. 2. X, 13,15. 191 14, 18. 35; 26, 25; 43, 17; 87, 
50; 90, 24; XII, 13, 1. 2.18. 19. 

Bhavi&yapurapa 

I, E, 4; 34, 6; 44, 33 ; 137, 5. Ill, 2, 24, 5. IV, 1, 1. 2. 

Brahmapurapa 

1, 1. 2; 36, 88; 178, 193. 194; 245, 34. 35. 
Brakmap^apurapa 

111, 41, 55; 43, 8-10; 48, 8. 24. 43; 60, 16. 17. 

G-arntfapurapa 

109, 9. 18; 113,15; 114,14; 116, 2. 81 ; 222, 44. 

Lifigapurapa 
1, 72, 70. 

Padrnapurapa 

II, 43, 11. 35. 36; 68, 28; 98, 74-77. Ill, 26, 9.18. IV, 
10,11; 22, 3; 79, 66; 90, 47 ; 93, 26; 99, 48. 51; 110, 206. 
207; 112, 10.11. V, 18, 404 ; 76, 91. VI, 4, 35. 48; 6, 16; 12, 
2.9; 14,46; 19, 135.136. 156; 23, 15.23. 24. 40.41, 44-46. 
48. 49; 6ft, 22; 194, 72. 84. 85; 196, 44; 202, 62. 

SivapurSpa 

I, 24, 43. 46. 47; 26, 46. II, 2, 38, 34; 4, 1,1; 6, 11. 12. 
16. IV, 1,1. V, 1,1.16, 5. VI, 23, 33. 


Skandapurapa 
1, 64, 62. Ill, 27* 91 31, 50» 
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Skandapurana 
1, 52, U. 32. Ill, 31, 52* 

Vamanapuriipa 

53, 33. 37 5 56, 62; 73, 40-43; 89, 58; 91, 11* 
Varahapurana 
1 , 2 . 

Summary * 

A nearer view of the Purgnis reveals the interesting fact that 
these works contain many artificial metres, such as are applied 
by Kalidasa and other famous poets. In his Sakuntala we find 
21, in the Bhavisyapur5na 24, and in the BhSgavatapurSga 31 
such metres. The investigation before us shows after an intro¬ 
duction : A. in a table of numbers how often each metre in the 
Mahapur§nas and in the Harivamsa occurs, and B. in a list of 
passages where each metre in the mentioned works is to be found. 


* In the original German, artlele this summary In English has been 
given at the end by the author himself. (— Editor). 



HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF A PURANIC VERSE 
RELATING TO SUNG A DYNASTY 

By 

S. N. Roy 

[ foferer: ^r^rfqqj- 

q^ur Mr: i qre: 

mi. gqr:” a^r^jTT<jfcrrat "srfrrfMt 
fT^rgi irMfa qrsm. srsserte&ra Mr i 

waNsycr^: qrs sfer 5 % *rstt 

RRTftlW S^fetT I SRT: *if3SROTT^: 

ot «sp: w ^ qrs efrr «nroi5^fr q^rg; SferW 

<pqfa ^ ^rewir fjgqr^ 1 %t*m ^nrr mfam 
^r%%sfq si^opfa: "g^sfrrform^ to gq:" 

# qrs: ^qq^TRrg qq i qq srfafaTOrgqtW ssrtorc: 

33*r%, q§ 'qraT^i^rgq% qprMr smtf ftnrrapf ^pt% * «ng- 
gqrofcr; qren $Kr3rercT wnt»r #$ftsr?for 

^ rt ar%qrfer^ %TOT3ta?fr i ] 

The PurSpic verse which is being analysed here occurs in 
the dynastic section and has its reference to th6 account of the 
Sunga dynasty after Pu§yamitra. The cluster of v&rses of which 
it forms a part and which concerns with the description of the 
Suhga-dynasty is no doubt found in other early Pur&padexts, 1 
but.the particular details contained in the present verse seem to 
be .found only in the V5yu and Brahmanda 11 Puranas. In these two 

1 1 Matsya-Pur&na. Chapter CCLXXII 

Vigou-Pur&na. t m3 a IV. Chapter 24. . 

BhUgavata, Skandha XII. Chapter J. 

2. Vayu-PurSna. Uttara-bhaga XXXVI'. 332. 

BrahmSijda Parana, III, 74. 151 

3. Thus late Dr. R. S. Tripathi remarks m ‘History of Aneient India* 
that ‘Pu3yamitra appears to have made vertually a feudal division 
of hia extensive territories, for one version of the V5yu PurSpa states: 

sqrqqr:’ i. e. all the eight sods of Pugya* 
mitra will rule simultaneously*. This suggestion was originally 
made by K. P. Jaiswal, see J. B O. R. S. j 1924, Vol X, Pt. Ill, 
pp, 205*207, 
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texts, again, the details are not identical and the verse is not uniformly 
worded. Thus in the VSyu-Purapa, the verse leads : 

HTgl - vrfsr&rfcr sJTT:’ while the reading of the BrahmSpda’s 
version is : mt Relying on the version 

of the Vayu PurSna, some scholars are inclined to suggest that 
Pusyapntra madp a feudal division of the empire among his eight 
sons; who ruled simultaneously over its different units. It is 
proposed here to examine the amount of QUginaldy contained in 
the Yayu’s veision and find oat whether oi not a distinct qoqclu- 
sion qf the above nature, even in a suirpisahle manner oan be 
formed on its |)asi§. 


The point which is of vital significance in the context of the 

¥ 

present discussion is that the forms of the verse in the texts of 
VSyu and BrahmSiida differ seiiously not only in respect of their 
general wording but also in respect of the general historical infor* 
matipq whiph is likely to be gathered from them. Thus exactly 
speaking the VSyu Purapa’s verge poqveys a fantastic account 
that the empire which was built up by the prowess of his 
ayjps cou|d not remaip a single whole after his death* as 
there were eight aspiiauts to it. These eight aspirants 
w^re pu^yapiitra’s own sons. In order to avoid the possibility 
of a wa.r of succession among them, Pu§yamitra divided 
his empire into, eight administrative units to be ruled over by his 
spuSi number corresponded with the number of the terrb 

torial divisions. On the contrary, the text of Prahmap<$a-Furapa 
supplies altogether a different information. According to it Pu§ya* 
mitra left behind him only one successor, aqd he was Afpincptra j 
whose rule continued for eight years. Ip yiew of the conflicting 
nature of tha Statements of the two texts one may look into the 
question as to which of these can refer to the real state of affairs. 
In consonance with the methodology that can be pq^pd while 
taking into account the value of the Purgpic records* tty} relevant 
{or P- °t % pr^ent query qqepis tg be. ^ iqvejtigatwn as to in 
which of the two texts the stamp of earliness ia mow . faithfully 
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preserved 1 2 . The traditional style which contributed to the make¬ 
up of the Purana*texts has been addition and deletion of passages 
in them even after the latest stage of their reduction. It is, thus, 
very much difficult to become sure of the genuineness or otherwise 
status of a particular verse mainly on the basis of the source from 
which it comes. At such junctures, where the Puranas are not 
unanimous, the proper evaluation of their evidence is possible not 
so much by considering the period of the text containing it as by 
taking into account the period of the matter contained in it. In 
view of this, two broad facts come to the forefront: (1) The verse 

occurs m an early Purana-text, But its earliness has not been 
effectively maintained. There are not only late chapters in it, 
but the original passages and verses are likewise either omitted or 
transformed in its early chapters at various places. { 2 ) As a rule 
original passages and early verses of the Vayu Purana are mostly 
found in the text of Brahmanda, because both of them have sprung 
from the same parent-stock i. e, Vayu Proktam Purapam*. It is, 
therefore, extremely doubtful if the present verse of Vayu Puratia 
is the same as was composed in the original text. 

The possibility of the above conclusion is made still more 
evident when it is observed that whereas the Brahmarida’s, form 
of the verse accords uniformly well with the general style 
adopted in the dynastic section of the Puiana-texts, there is a. 

1. Early and late chapters are found in both the texts. Very often even 
early chapters have passages of spurious character in them. New 
verses are incorporated into them and the older ones do not seem to 
retain their early forms. The vast volumes of the Purgna-texts are 
largely due to this trend and it has played an important role at the 
various stages of the Purana-compilation. 

2. The original unity of the texts of Vayu and Brahmanda is too well- 
known for any special remark. Hazra feels that the separation of 
the BrahmEnds Parana from the original text of Vayu took place 
sometime in 400 A. D. (Puranic Records, p, 134). Analysis of this 
point has also been done by the writer of the present article in his 
previous two articles entitled ‘On the Date of BrahmEn^a PurSpa* 
(published in Puranaiii, Vol. V. No. 2. p. 305 ff) and ‘Some Late 
Chapters of Vayu Purana* (Published in PurSnam Vol. VI. No. 2. 
p, 366 ff]. 
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distinct deviation from it in the version of VSyu. Attention may 
here specially be drawn to the words and OT* which have 

varied grammatical signification in the two versions . 1 The usual 
meaning of the word m\ in the dynastic section is year and in 
association with the numeral figure it brings out the regnal dura¬ 
tion of a particular king. The BrahmS^a’s version in which the 
words swr and ergt are employed in order to denote the regnal 
duration of Pu§yamitra’s successor seems quite consistent with 
this style. On the other hand, these words in the VSyu’s version 
present its make-up which has hardly any relevance in the set-up 
of the verses of which it is expected to be an essential part. The 
spurious character of Vsyu’s verse is fully exposed from the con¬ 
sideration of the fact that the reference to Agnimitra is missing 
in the entire list of the text and the only verse in which such 
reference could be made is the present one. It is to be noted that 
Agnimitra’s name either occurs or is at least indicated even in the 
FurSnas whose account with regard to the Sunga-dynasty is a bit 
condensed in comparison to the texts of Vfiyu and Brahmtfltja, 
This is a clear testimony to show that the verse has lost its original 
form in the text of the VSyu Put Spa. 

It may further be argued on the basis of the Vayu’s verse 
that the compiler who prepared the edition of the Purft#a at some 
late stage did not take into full account the precise order of 
succession after Pu§yamitra due probably very much to lack of 
historical sense in him. It appears that the original text which 
formed the basis of the new recension read the line as follows : 

1. The irregular arrangement of Ayjau and Sam« in the Vgyu’a version 
had already been pointed out by Mr. Pargiter (Ibid, p. 31. Fn. 10). 
The remark which he makes in his brief note on the present verse 
implies that the words sgrTT. and SjftT: are erroneous conversions of 
their singular forms* Obviously in the converted forms of these 
words, and SPIT seem to be standing as adjectives in their 
relation; whereas the general arrangement of the veracs of the group 
and the particular style followed in them suggest that 8^ is a 
qualifying term in relation the noun mt. 
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^r^TRT% m ^qr: 1 The reference of the verse was thus 
obviously to the regnal period of Agnimitra, son and successor of 
Pusyamitra. As the name of Agnimitra is only indicated in this 
verse instead of being directly mentioned and as the number of 
kings of the dynasty, whose names are enumerated hereafter is 
eight, the numeral figure was mistaken for a reference to the 
number of kings enumerated m the verses subsequent to the present 
one. The verse was thus reconstructed in accordance with the 
exegencies of grammar by a compiler who had little knowledge 
of historical traditions, as a result of which he was not well com¬ 
petent to lealize that the verse was already correct and consistent 
in its original form. 

Even if we set aside the above consideration in view of its 
being too conjectural foi the purpose of proper history there is, 
nevertheless, an evidence of positive nature to prove that the verse 
composed m the original text was in the same very form as it is 
found in the text of Brahmanda. Thus in a version of Vayu the 
verse reads : rRptsftrfamgl qfroift TO It would be seen that 
so far as its general connotation is concerned this verse is very 
much similar to that of the Brahmanda text. It is found in the 
manuscript of Vayu, which is preserved m the India office library. 
According to the observation of Pargiter, this manuscript is very 
valuable, because it agrees with the Matsya-text where it differs 
from the printed text of Vayu. 3 The unity of the Matsya-text 
with that of the present text of Vayu leads one to presume that 
the verses which are now missing in the Matsya had the same 
reading as the latter has got in it. From this it may also be 
adduced that the verse in the manuscript of Vayu has got original 
elements in it, because the Purana-text of the dynasties of the Kali 
Age is said to have its earliest form in the Matsya-Purana. 3 The 

1. Sec also notes on this verse by Pargiter (Ibid, p. 31) who is in favour 
of the similar corrected form. He also cites the parallels of other 
Purina texts which either refer to the name of Agnimitra or simply 
allude to hiB reign after the reign of Fuiyamitra. In all these texts 
there is reference to only one son of Pusyamitra. 

2. Ibid, p. XXXIII. 

3. Ibid, p. XIV. 
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loss !of the verse under discussion in the available texts of the 
Matsya is evidently due to the revisionary trend of the PurSpa- 
karas ; consequent upon which, as Hazra 1 shows, the text of 
Matsya-Purana has been subjected to repeated additions and losses. 

The various possible angles from which we have analysed 
the V§yu-Purapa’s verse in our humble attempt are tendentious 
to the following general remarks on it : 

(1) That the form of the verse which is found in the printed 
texts of Vayu points to its revision at a later date. When this 
revision took place, an attempt was made by the compiler at the 
readjustment according to his fancy without taking note of the 
meaning originally contained in it. 

(2) That the verse cannot be made the basis for the history 
of the Sungas unless otherwise it is corrected in the light of 
BrahmSnda PurSna and that of the manuscript form of the Vayu’s 
text, cited above, 

it 

(3) That in its genuine form the verse simply refers to the 
duration of the reign of Pu§yamitra’s son and successor, Agnimitra 
who ruled for eight years and not to the readjustment of the 
empire into eight feudal units. 


1. PurZtyic Records, pp. 464.8 



PURAiyiC WISE SAYINGS IN THE LITERATURE OF 

“GREATER INDIA’* 

By 

Ludwik Stern bach 

[ smterr srii^T q# i wm§, 

qjrs^ ^ ire-s* fqf^rr: ^ \ g^r 

i %f%?^rsw?2iT?5 ^M32Tr^fftq%^FnpT: i mr ^ f b w- 

fpwsra%:, t^ft'rW s^rrar: i srar^or ^ 

vrix^ftqr gmr^r% ^ sr#RFTfcr i Ir^r- 

cfT% Sf#lcfT% STM^T t ^TfT^r aqH^E^sr^mi^r^F^ ^TTftcT- 
TOI, *T2ft: ^nr^T-WT^^:, %rfa&Eir, T^^TFI 37 d% | 

Trcqn mt: ^t?rgqrfqt: 

swrfeRr: i «tt§ swfcrarfSr #cr, arrf% 

i ^r^fksrr^^rfq^rfq qq q^r- 
dsnjrfr i srorcr: g^r% ^5 

q^m^rg; #*fer; 1 qfaqrwTrcrqfq to i 

%qrr^fi^rrarq^rcraHt ^rferar s p b M to 1 • 
pr^mtert it m^trno 1 zto ^rsrcr- 

^rotf ^miT^i 5^r%^r^qp?^sfq %*nfera; ^Tffq^fprrfen 
1 srefotf ^ '1^ *n?r r # earn 

3%% ^5 sTT'qrft’ ^rTfq sreferarEr sr^sfa 

1 ^-srfa4^$KFTTfr g ^nft-^irrf^^F^ 
faforRTnaq 1 i§FriWf|OT$qvr«*#r 

sp-FTrft fq q^r wmt trim 1 

§*rtfadi«ifq 3rofa sr?i 

enfei] 

ABBREVIATIONS 

ABayA. Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akadeniie der 

Wissenschaften, Phil. KI. 
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A BORI. 

Annals of the Bhandaikar Oriental Research 
Institute. 

AKM. 

Abhandlungen fur die Kunde dcs Morgenlandes, 
heiausgegeben von der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gcsellschaft. 

AOS. 

American Oriental Scries. New Haven. 

BhP. or BbPn. 

Le BbSgavata PurSpa.publnS pai M. Eugine 

Burnouf...Paris, 1884, 1898. 

BhPr. 

Bhojapiabandha of Ballala...P§pduranga jiv5jl 
...Bombay, sake 1854. Also: Bhojapra- 
bandha of BallSladeva of Banaras. Edited 
...by Jagdishlal Shastri,..Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, »*»,,Patna, 1955. 

BhS. 

Satakatray5di-subh5|itasrmgraha of Bhartrhari 
...by D.D, Kolambi. Sing hi Jaina Grantha- 
mala 23, Bombay, 1948, 

BSOAS, 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London. 

C. 

CSpakya, 

ChSS, 

Chowkhambha Sanskrit Series, 

CNr. 

CSpakya-nlti-sSstra version (reconstructed). 
See Cr. 

Cr. 

Capakya-Niti Text-Tradition (Capakya-NIti- 
sakha Sarapradsya) in two volumes—Volume I, 
part I: the Vrddha«Ca$akya, tmu* ormtiro 
(CVr), the Vrddha*Cgnakya, tewtm simptioior 
(Cvr), the Capakya-nlti-fiSstra (CNr), and the 
Cspakya-sSra-samgraha (CSr) versions ; volume 
I, part 11: the Laghu-Capakya (CLr) and the 

■ > , 

i 

Canakya-raja-nlti-63stra (CRr) versions; Vol. II 
the Ur-text (in three parts). Six versions of 
collections of Capakya maxims reconstructed and 
critically edited, for the first time, with intro* 
duetions and variants from original manuscript, 
all available, printed editions and other 
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materials by Ludwik Sternbach. Vishveshvara- 
nand Vedic Research Institute. Hoshiarpur 
1963-4. Visvesvaranand Indological Series 
XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX. 

CRr. Caijakya-nlti'Sastra version (reconstructed). 

See Cr. 

CRT. C§nakya-raja-n!ti-sastra. Ed. by Suniti Kumar 

Pathak. Visva Bharat! Annals, Vol. VIII. 
Santiniketan, 1958. 

CSr. CSnakya-sara-sangraha version (reconstructed). 

See Cr. 

CVr, Vyddha C5nakya, textus ornatior version (recon¬ 

structed) See Cr. 

Cvr. Vyddha Capakya, textm smplicior version (re¬ 

constructed) See Cr. 

DhN (P) or DhN The Dhammanlti in PMB. (Pali). 

GhN, Ghayakarpara’s Nxtisara. In KSH 504-506. 

GP. Garu^a-purSpa. Ed. by JxvSnanda Vidyasagara, 

Calcutta, 1890, 

H. Hitopadesa. 

HJ. Hitopadesa : The Sanskrit Text with a gram¬ 

matical analysis alphabetically arranged by 
F. Johnson; Second edition. Hartford- 
London, 1864. For other Hitopadesa’s 
edition. See L. Sternbach, Hitopadesa 
and its Sources. AOS 44. 


JRAS. 

KN(BI). 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Kamandakiya-nltisSrab, ed. by Rajendralal 
Mitra, Bibliotheca Indica 4. 


KSH. KSvya-sangraba. A Sanskrit Anthology. Ed. 

by Dr. J. Haeberlin, Calcutta, 1847. 

The Lokanfti in PMB (Pali) and in JASB 47, 
Part I, Calcutta, 3878 p. 239 sqq. 


LN (P). 
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MBh. 

MBh (Bh). 

MBh(C). 

MBh (R). 

MK (MRS). 

Mn. 

Mfcch. 

NKy(B) or NKy. 

NM <T) or NM 

N& or NS(OJ). 

NSP. 

P. 

pa 

PdP. 
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Mahabhfirata. 

MahSbharata. Poona critical edition. Blmndar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute. Poona, 
1933-—1966. 

MahabhSrata. Calcutta edition. Royal Asiatic 
Society. Calcutta, 1834-9. 

Mahsbh5rata. Ed, by PaitSpa Candra Roy. 
Third edition. Calcutta, 1886*8. 

The MSdhavanalakathS...by Dr, P. E, Pavolini, 
IX International Congress of Orientalists, 
London, I, pp. 430*53. -Afao: Die Stropben 
der M5dhav?tnalakatb5...von Hermann 
Schdhl, Halle c. d. S, 1914 (MKS). 

Manusmrti with the ManubhSfya of Mcdh&tithl, 
ed. by MM.G, Jha, Vols. 1-2. Bibliotheca 
Indica 256. 

Mrcchakatika of Sudraka, 8th ed. NSP. 1950 

Nlti JTyan. Translation of a Burmese Version of 
the Nlti JTyan, a Code of Ethics in Pali 
(Burmese). JR AS 17 of 1860, p. 252 sqq. 

NltisSstra of MasurSkfa, Tibetan and Sanskrit 
with an introduction in English, by Suniti* 
kumar Pathak. Viiva BbSratl Annals, 
Vol. X. Santiniketan, 1961. (Tibetan). 

NitisSstra ; Ond Javaanscbe tekst met Vertaling 
nuitgegeven door R, Ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka. 
Bibliotheca Javanica No. 4. Bandoeng 1933. 

Nirgaya Sggara Press, Bombay, 

Paficatantra. 

The Paficatantra of Durgasimha by A. Venkata* 
subbiah. Zll 6.255 sqq. 

Padma-purSija, 
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PLBN. 


PM. 


PMB. 

PN. 


PO. 


L. Sternbaeh , The Pali Lokanlti and the Burmese 
Nlti'-ffyan and their Sources. BSOAS 
26 2 ,* pp. 329-345. 

Eine vierte Jaina-Recension des Pancatantra 
(Meghavijaya) von J. Hertel. ZDMG. 57. 
p. 649 sqq. 

J. Gray , Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from 
Buimese Sources. London 1886. 

Pancatantra. Nepali text, as quoted in PS. 
LXXXIX, PT. I. 153 ; 104-26 and PRE 2, 
192 sqq. 

The Poona Orientalist, Poona. 


PP. 


PPY. 

PRE. 


Pr£(C) 


& 


PS, 


PT. 




The Panchatantra. A collection of Ancient 
Hindu Tales in the recension, called 

Pancakbyanaka.of Purnabhadra. by 

J. Herted. HOS. 11-2. Cambridge, Mas., 
1908-12. 

Yasodhlra’s Paficakhyana, MSS 424 of 1879*80 
and 289 of 1882-3. Deccan College Poona. 

The Pancatantra I-V. The text in its oldest 
forrtf. Ed. ... by F. Edgerton. Poona, 1930. 
AUo : The Panchatantra reconstructed ... 
... by F. Edgerton MI. AOS 2*3. New 
Haven, 1924. 

Pratyayasataka, Sannasahi tayi-Colombo 1867, 
also Pandure 1941. cf. footnote 25. 

Das siidliche Pancatantra. Sanskrit text der 
Recension mit den Lasarten der besten 
HSs. der Recension a; berausg. von J. 
Hertel; Abh. d. phil.-hist. Klasse d. kQn. 
sachs* Ges. d. Wiss. XXIV. 5, Leipzig. 
1906. 

Uber das TantfakhySyika, die Kasminsche 
Rezension des Pancatantra mit dem Textp 
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jjqopf —purana 


PT„. 

Pts. 


PtsK. 


R. ot R (B) 

RN. or RN(P) 
ShD or ShD(T) 


Sit (OJ) or Sit 


der HS. Dccc. Coll. VIII. 145 ; herausg. 
von J. Heitcl ; Abh. d. phil.-hist. Klasse d. 
kdn. sachs. Ges. d, Wiss. XXII. 5. Leipzig 
1904. (PTem), Also : The Panchatantra. 
A collection of ancient Hindu Tales in its 
oldest Recension, the Kashmirian entitled 
TantrSkbySyikS; the origional Sanskrit text, 

editio minor .(PT; by J. Her tel; HOS. 

14. Cambridge. Mass. 1915. Also ; TantrS- 
khyayika, die alteste Fassung des Pattca- 

tantra aus dem Sanskrit ifbersetzt.von 

J. Hertel, I-II, Leipzig'u. Berlin, 1909. 

J* Jfferttl, Eine Zweite Recension des TantrS- 
khyayika. ZDMG 59.1-30. 

Panchatantra {taolus simpl'lcior), Edited with 
notes by F. Kielhorn (I) and G. Buhler 
(II-V), Bombay Sanskiit Series 1, 3, 4. 
Bombay, 1891-6. 

Pantschatantrnm, sive quinquepartitum de mori- 
bus exponens ... Edidit ... Io. Gedofr. 
Ludov, Kosegarten ... Pars prima, text urn 
sanscritum sirrpliciorem tenens, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum 1848. 

RSmSyana. Bombay edition. Reprinted, Bombay. 

The Rsjanlti in PMB. (Pali). 

She-rab Dong*bu, cd. and transl. by Maj, W» L. 
Campbell, Calcutta 1919 (Tibetan), (cL 
footnote 15). 

’^lokSntara, an Old Javanese didactic text. 
Edited and annotated by Sbarada Rani, 
DvIpSntara-pi$aka being the Indonesian 
Collection in the Series of Indo-Asian 
Literature foiming the &atapi$aka. Vol, 2, 
International Academy of Indian Culture, 
Delhi, 1957, (Old Javanese). 


TJie Suttavaddhananlti in PMB, (Pali). 


(P); 
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Spr. 

SRN (T) or SRN 

SS (OJ) or SS. 

SSJT. 

Sts. 

StsA. 

StsM. 

StsPet- 

Sto, 

TK (OJ) or TK. 

VC. 
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L. Sternbach, The Spreading of Canakya’s 
Aphorisms over “Greater India”. Journal 
of the Greater India Society. Vol. XVIII. 
Nos. 1-2 ; See footnote 1. 

Sa-skya legs bead. Subhasita-ratna-nidhi. W. L. 
Campbell, Ost-Asiatische Zeitung, New 
Folge 2 of 1925 ; pp. 31-65 ; 159-185. 
See also footnote 17. 

Sara-samuccaya in Sata-pi$aka Series 24. Ed. 
by Dr. Raghu Vlra. New Delhi, 1952. 
See footnote 32 (Old Javanese), 

L. Sternbach, Sanskrit Subhasita-Samgraha*s 
in Old Javanese and Tibetan, ABORI 43 ; 
pp. 118-158. 

Die Sukasaptati, textus simplicior, berausgege* 
ben von Richard Schmidt. ARM 10. 1, 
Leipzig. 1893. 

Der Textus Simplicior der §ukasaptati in der 
Recension der Handschrift A. Ed. by R. 
Schmidt. ZDMG 54. 515-547 and 55.1-44. 

E. Schmidt, Die Maratbl Ubersetzung der 
Sukasaptati: Mara|hf und Deutsch. A KM 
X. 4, Leipzig 1897. 

&ts ; Petersberg MS, Asiatic Museum No. 74. 
Quoted jn Ch. Lassen’s Anthologia Sans - 
critica , 2nd ed. Bonnae and Rhenum 1868. 
Der Textus ornatior der §ukasaptati. Kritisch 
herausgegeben von Richard Schmidt. 
ABayA 21. Abtb. 2. 1898-9. 
Tantri-Kamandaka, Een Oudjavaan-che Panv- 
tjatantra Bewerking, door C, Hooykaas. 
Bibliotheca Javanica 2. Bandoeng, 1931. 
(See also footnote 31). (Old Javanese). 
Vikrama’s Adventures, or the thirty-two tales 
of the throne.Edited in four ... recen- 
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Vet. 

Vet Hu 1 

Vi. 

Vyas (C) or 
Vyas. 

ZD MG. 

ZIl 


sions : Southern (VCsr.), Metrical (VCmr.), 
Brief (VChr.), Jainistic (VCjr) ; also 
sections from Vararuci's recension ... and 

tiansluted into English.by Franklin 

Edgerton . 2 vols. HOS, 26, 27. 

Cambiidge, Mass, 1926. 

Die VetalapaficavirhsutikS in den Recensionen 
des §ivad§sa und eines Ungennannten mit 
kritischem Commentar. Herausgegeben 
von Heinrich Uhle. ARM. 8. 1. Leipzig. 

R. Uhle , Die VetalapancavimsatikS des SivadSsa 
nach einer Handschrift von 1487. Berichte 
uber die Verhandlungen der kfin, Sftchs. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Philol. 
Klasse 66. Bd. 1. Heft, 1914. 

Vi$nu-Smrti; ed. by J. Jolly, Bibliotheca 
Indica 91. 

VySsakSraya. In Sanskrittexte aus Ceylon 
herausg. von H. Bechert. Munchen, 1962. 

Zeitschrift der Deut?chen Morgen land ischen 
Gesellschaft. 

Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik. 
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Subhafita-s ia the Literature of “Greater India” 

1. The Sanskrit literature was very fond of wise sayings, 
sententious verses, adages, maxims, aphorisms, etc. and there exists 
a great number of anthologies, Subhasita-samgraha-s, containing 
such aubhaaita-8 . 

Even some ofSthe literary works, particularly belonging to 
the hatha literature, are in reality works composed for the purpose 
of creating Subh§sita-samgraha-s tied together by a story. These 
literary works were written in particular in order to teach princes 
through subheiaita-a the way of life and their moral conduct. To 
such hatha works belong the Pancatantra, the Hitopadesa and to 
a lesser extent the Vetalapancaviiiisatikd, the Vikramacarity and 
the Sukasaptati. 

2 . Subhaaita-a were not only popular in India, but with .the 
spreading of the Indian culture into “Greater India”, they become 
also popular among the Tibetans, Mongolians, Manchurians, 
Nepalese, Ceylonese, Burmese, Siamese, Chams, Khmers, Javanese, 
Balinese, etc. 

3. We find in the Tibetan Tanjur the wise sayings of 
Masuraksa and even the whole Canakya-rSja-nlti-saslra version, 
and such works as the She-rab Doqg-bu and the Vimala-prasno* 
ttara«ratnamall, as well as the Subbasita-ratna-nidbi (Sa-skya- 
legs-bcad) ; 4 the latter contains several hundred aubkaatea-a, some of 
Indian origin, of such a high moral value that they were als© 
translated into Mongolian and Manchurian and were included in 
the Mongolian literature. 

4 . In Nepal, the whole CSnakya-sara-samgraha version 
was well-known and many Subhasita-samgraha-s, e. g. the 
Subha§ita-ratna-kosa were prevalent. 

5. In the hathZ literature of the Simhalese we fipd also 
many aubhaaita-a of Sanskrit origin; the literature of Ceylon 
ppntains the whple collection of the Caiiakya-nlti-sastra version 
as well as two Sanskrit Subh§sita-samgraha-s in Simhalese script 
known under the name of Vy§sakaraya and the Pratyayasatakaya. 

The first one, despite the name VySsa in its title does not 
contain, as far as could be ascertained, any Mahabharata verses. 
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However, about 70 per cent of the verses could have been identi¬ 
fied. Some of them belong to the Canakya’s collections, some to 
Bhartrhari’s mtaka-s and to other works containing sententious 
verses. The great number of verses included in the VyasakSraya 
are also found in the South Indian SubhS§ita-samgraha, the 
SuktiratnahSra, in which they were ascribed to VySsakSra. 

Over 50 per cent of the sententious verses included in the 
Pratyayasatakaya could have been identified. Many of them 
belong to the collections of Cariakya’s verses, many to Bhaitrhari’s 
Satakas, the Hitopadesa, the Pancatantra, etc. Many of the latter 
verses weie also included in Caijakya’s collections. Therefore, 
it is impossible to come to the conclusion whether they were 
taken from the collections of CSnakya’s verses or from the Hito¬ 
padesa, the Pancatantra, etc. 

Also proper Simhalese collections of wise sayings, such as 
the Subba§ttayn of Alagiyavanna, the LflkSpakSraya by Ranas- 
galle Thera, the AnurSgamalaya, and particularly the Attaraguma- 
Ba^Sra's Vadankavipota show borrowing from Sanskrit wise- 
sayings, either directly or through the Tamil Nala<JiySr, 

6. Through the Maoipurian Puprtas wise sayings spread to 
Burma and were incorporated into the Pali literature of Burma ; 
they were included into the Pali Lokanlti. It is worth noting that 
very few Buddhist teachings were included in the Lokanlti; 
there, most of the sententious verses are Brahmagistic. The Pali 
literature of Burma included also Sanskrit wise sayings in the 
DbammanHi and in the Suttava<J4hananIti and the Rsjanlti, 
Particularly the second and third contain a greater amount of 
Buddhist sayings. There is also in Burma prevalent the Nlti 
jffyan which, in reality, is the translation of the Pali Lokanlti 
into Burmese. Also the whole Canakya-nlti-sSstra version could 
be found in Burmese, while in the Rajadhiraj, prevalent among 
the MSns and Peguans, some wbhfisita-s of Sanskrit origin could 
be traced. 

7 . The Pali Lokanlti spread also from Burma (or from 
India) into Thailand, Cham, Khmer and Xieng Mai cultures. The 
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T’ais knew also the maxims of King P’hrang Ruang (Bannat 
P’hra Ruang), but these as well as the Pu-s8n-Lan and the Lan- 
s6n-Pu (teachings of the grandfather to the grandson and of the 
grandson to the grandfather) contain wise sayings which could, 
however, in some cases only, be traced to Sanskrit sources. 

In Thailand we also find several Siamese Sup’hasit-s 
(subTiatita-s) influenced by Sanskrit literature and m particular the 
Pip’hek-son-but and the Pali-son-non, both of which are based on 
the Ramayana. Also the Canakya-nlti-sastra version of Canakya’s 
aphorisms was known in Thailand. 

In Champa, Kambuja-desa and Laos and even in the Malay 
Peninsula the Lokanlti was well known. In Cambodia the Loka- 

* 4. 

nlti-pakarana (for prakaram) is still well known; it was lately 
reissued in 1936 by Ven. Ouk Chea Vacirannanbhavongs in 
Pnom Penh. Also in Pnom Penh the Rajamti (for Rajanlti) and 
the Sup’basit ebap srf Baky kaby, Anak Okna Suttant Prija, 
‘T£h Ind were published in 1941 and 1951 respectively and contain 
subhasitas in Pali and Khmer respectively, based partly on the 
Sanskrit -nztfMiterature and 8ubhasita-8 influenced by Amaru. 

L§o proverbs, mainly collected in Xieng Mai, in the Pu-s6n- 
Lan and Lan-son-Pu, also show Sanskrit influences. We also 
know about the existence in Laos of a Pali Lokanlti of about 400 
verses. 

8. The maxims found in the Old Javanese literature are 
directly connected with the Sanskrit wise sayings. The Sara- 
samuccaya is, in reality, an anthology of sententious verses 
borrowed almost in its entirety from the Mahabharata. 

The Old Javanese Slokantara contains also a great number 
of maxims of Sanskrit origin characteristic by its wording which 
often differs from the Sanskrit wording of verses, but comprises 
the same thoughts. The two other Old Javanese works, the 
Nltikamandaki (Tantn-K5mandaka which despite its author 
Kamandaki has nothing to do with the author of a political work, 
but is an Old Javanese translation of the Pancatantra) and the 
J4ltis§str£ of Nltis^ra contain a number of Sanskrit maxima 
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Even the Peisians translated the C3nakya-nlti-s5stra, 
while At-Toijushl in Spain compiled in Atabic in the 12th or 13th 
Century A. D. a collection of maxims ‘'for an Indian King” under 
the name Siragu al-Muluk, These maxims aie based on Sanskrit 
subhasita+s. 1 

Wise sayings in the Purana-s 

10 . The Pnrana-s, in general do not contain a great number 
of wise sayings, but some are found scatteied in almost all the 
Putana-s. In addition to the wise sayings from the PurSria-s 
published up-to-date in the “Puiapa” (III. 1 ; pp. 61*3 ; IV. 1 j 
pp, 154-7 ; IV. 2 ; p. 408 ; V. 1. pp* 137-143; VII.2jpp.288- 
290 *, and VIII. 1 ; pp. 168-169) theie exist two anthologies of 
PurSnic wisdom, viz. the A8j3dawpur3nrmtargata*nitis&ra~Bubha8ita- 
mngrahah (Puranic Words of Wisdom) by Dr. A. P. Karmarkai 
(Bharatiya VidyS VII), and the Pur&$a'k3vya'Btotm~8udh& (The 
pur&flic Anthology) edited by the same Dr, A, P. Karmurkar, 
Mira Publishing House, Thalakwadi, Belgaum 1955. As far as 
the Puranic Bubhanita-B are concerned, the second collection contains 
almost the same sublifyita* from the Pur5pa-s as the first one, as 
well as the same mistakes. 

Scattered PurSpic subhasita-B also appealed in the PuiSpeti- 
hflsasamgraha (An Anthology of the Epics and FurSpas) ed. by 
S. K. De and R. C. Hazra in the tiahitya Akadmi Publication*, 
Vol. II. 

PttfSba** in Java* Bali and Kambuja-desa 

11 , Already R. Friedman in the middle of the nineteenth 
century in his Voorlooping Verslag von fat Mlmd Bali, published in 
the Verhandlingen van fat Bataviaatah Genootschap (1849-50)“ has 
shown that the BrahmSndapurapa was well-known in Bah. It 
was also known in Old Java. Goris, in his Oudjavaamofa en Bali - 

1* For more details about the spreading of Sanskrit wise-sayings over 
“Greater India'*, sec L. Si rnbach, The Spreading of CSiiakya'a Apho¬ 
risms over ‘Greater India* in Journal of the CreMer India Sotiety, Vol. 
XVllI, Nos. 1-2 and in Greater India Satiety Series. (Spn) 

2* Translated in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (NS) 8; 
pp. 57-218 * 9; pp, 59-U0; and X ; pp, 49-97 and republished as 
‘"The Civilisation and Culture of Bali**; Susil Gupta, 1959, 
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neesehe Theologie has also shown that the Sivaistic BhuvanakoSa, 
known in Java and the Agni-puraga show a similarity (e. g. 
chapter 121). Also the Visnupurana was known in Java and Bali 
and the Vena and NisSda’s birth, as given in the Visnupurana, is 
almost identical with that included in the kakawin Kalyavanan- 
taka ; it must have been influenced by the Vifpu-puraria. 3 

12. R. C. Majumdar has also shown 4 the thorough pre¬ 
ponderance of the Puranic form of Hindu religion in the Tuk Mas 
in Java, as well as in Champa. 5 It is also known from a Sanskrit 
inscription from the sixth century A. D. that in Kambuja-desa 
arrangements were made for the daily recitation of the Rama- 
yana, the Mahabharata and the Purana-s 6 and it was considered a 
pious act to present copies of these texts to temples. 7 The 
Sanskrit inscriptions in Kambujadesa also show an intimate 
knowledge of the Purana-s, 8 The authors of these inscriptions 
derived undoubtedly their literary culture from the itihdsa-a 
and the Purana-s. 9 

13 . G. Co£des concluded : tl pendant toutela piriode hindoue , 
le Ramayana et le Mahabharata , le Marivama et les Puranas ont £t£ 
lea principales, ainon lea uniques sources d'inapiration des literatures 
locales, Pans toute VIndochine indienne , en Malaisie, a Java , touts 
ceUe literature ipique et Ugendaire constitutue encore la Itrame du 
Uatre classique , des dansea , du theatre d'ombres et des marionettes ...” 
and “ L’hindouisation doit done s'entendre eaaentiellement comme 
Vexpansion d’une culture organisfe, fondee sur la conception hindoue 
de la royaute caracerisee par les cultes hindouistes et houddhiques, la 

3. H . Bhusan Sarkar, Indian Influences on the Literature of Java and 
Bali ; Calcutta, 1934, p. 35. 

4. R. C. Majumdar, Hindu Colonies in the Far East, Calcutta, 1963, 

p. 28. 

5. Idem. p. 165 and 208. 

6. But it is not known what Purana-s. 

7. E. C. Majumdar, op. cit., p, 208. 

8. R. G Majumdar, op. cit., p. 209. 

9. G. Coedes, The Making of South East Asia, London, 1966, p. 94; 
G. Coedes, Les Etats Hindouiees d’Indochine et d'Indonfesie, Paris, 
1948, p. 127. 

12 
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mythologie des Purdnas, Vobservance dee Pharmasdstras, et ayant pour 
moyen d'expression la langue sanslcrite. 10 

Although the greatest authority on the spreading of Indian 
Culture in South East Asia knows that the PurSpa-s were preva¬ 
lent in South East Asia, it seems impossible, as it was impossible 
for G. Coides, with the exception of those given above 11 , to 
determine which of the Pur§na-s were prevalent in the hinduized 
kingdoms of South East Asia ; it is however doubtless that the 
religion as incorporated in the Pura^a-s influenced greatly the 
religious life of the hinduized kingdoms of South East Asia. 

Puranic Subha&ita-s in the Literature of ‘'Greater India" 

14, With the exception of the Bfhaspati-samhitS of the 
GarucUi-purana, which is an abbreviated collection of maxims of 
the CSpakya-t aja-nf tisastra version 1 ® and forms an integral part -of 
the Garuda-pur§na, the suhhasita-s found in the PurSrm-s are 
scattered throughout all the PurSrm-s and although some PurSflas 
were known in “Greater India”, subhdsita-s contained in the 
PurSpa-s can only be traced in SubhS§ita*saragraha*s known in 
“Greater India”. They were mentioned in paragraphs 1*9 above, 

(a) Tibet 

IS* Since the Brhaspati-samhitfi of the Garu<la-pur&$a in 
the form of the Tibetan CSoakya-rSja-nlti-lsstra 18 was included 
in the Tibetan Tanjur and, thus became prevalent In Tibet, we 
must assume that whenever the CRT text is identical with GP, 

10* G. Cofdes , Lcs Etats Hindouisus, op, «*., p. 422 and 36. The Old 
Javanese S&rasamuceaya (cf. para 23 below) mentions also the 
Purs,ija-s next to itthUsa-s and Vedas as it state* in verse 45 ; 

(identical with MBh (Bh) 1. 1.204). 

11. Scepara.il, 

12. See Parana VI. 1; pp, 113-146; VIM; pp. 19-86; and VIII. 2; 
pp. 315-429. 

13. CSnakya-raja-nlti^ftstra by Suniti Kumar Pathah* ViSva Bhdratl 
Annals , VIII, C£. Spr. paras, 5*14 ; also I. Stmbach . The Tibetan 
Capakya-raja-ntti-gftstra, ABOR1 42.09-122 and L , SUrnbaeh , Sanskrit 
SubhS?ita-sarfigraha-8 in Old Javanese and Tibetan, ABORT 43 ; 
ppt 118-158. 
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and that is the case of the greatest part of CRT, then the 
Brhaspati-saiiihita of GP was known also in Tibet. Therefore, in 
Annex I which gives in tabular presentation the Puranic verses 
known in “Greater India” the first column gives the subhasita-s 
of GP. The second and third column shows the appropriate places 
in which the GP. text appears in the CRT text (i.e. in the Tanjur) 
(3rd column). 14 

16 Other Tibetan texts, such as the She-rab dong-bu i. e. 
the Nltisastra Prajnadanda, 15 the Nitrsastra of Masuraksa 15 and 
the Subhasita-ratna-nidhi 17 appear in Column 3. 

SRN(T) was also translated into Mongolian and West 
Mongolian (Kalmuk) and even Manchurian. 18 These translations 
are included, whenever identical with a Puraria text, in the last 
column of Annex I. 

However, I could not trace any Puranic subh^8ita’8 to another 
SubhSsita work in Tibetan, viz. the Vimala-prasnottara- 
ratnamala. 19 

17. Usually the CRT text was also included in the 
Canakya-raja-nlti-sastra version and was edited by me in Canakya- 
Nlti-Text Tradition, Vol. II, part II (Text reconstructed). 20 The 
number of the verses is then included in column 3, while the 
adhyaya and the verse number of CRT. in column 2; wherever, 
however, the CRT. text did not appear in the reconstructed 

14. See para. 17 below. 

15. She-rab Dong-bu by Li Thub (Nagarjuna), ed. and transl. by Maj. 
W. L. Campbell, Calcutta 1919. Gf. Spr. paras. 15-19 and SSJT, 

16. Nltisastra of Masuraksa, Tibetan and Sanskrit with an Introduction 
in English by Sumtikumar Pathak in Vtsva Bharati Annals X, and 
L. Sternbaeh’s review in JAOS 82.3 ; pp. 407-411. Cf. Spr. para. 
23 and SSJT. 

17. Sa-skya legs bead. Subhasita-ratna-nidhi by TV. L. Campbell in Ori- 
Asiatische Zeitung, Jfeue Folge 2 of 1925; pp. 31-65 and 159-185, 
S.E.Bosson . “A Treasury of Aphoristic Jewels”. The Subhasita- 
ratnanidhi of Sa Skya Fandita...Univcraity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Cf. Spr. paras. 24-28 and SSJT. 

18. Gf, Spr. paras. 35-38. 

19. Ed. and transl. by A. Schitfntr v Academia sdentiarium Petropolitana 1958 
and edited in Tibetan and Sanskrit by Suniti Kumur Pathak in Journal 
of the Greater India Society 17.92 sqq, 

20. Vishveshvaranand Indologieal Series, No, 29A* 
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Canakya-nlti-sastra version, it appears in Cr, vol. II, part III J* 1 
in that case the Cr. number is given in column 2. 

(b) Ceylon 

18 * Puranic verses of wisdom found in Ceylonese (Simha* 
lese) literature are shown in Annex I in columns 4 and 5. Since 
some verse of the Canakya-niti-s5stra version which was included 
in the literature of Ceylon 28 are identical with GP. they are marked 
in column 4. They refer to my reconstruction of the Ca^akya- 
mti-s3stra version CNr. in Cr. 83 

19 . Other texts of Sanskrit origin found in Ceylonese 
literature, either in Sanskrit (in Simhalese script) or in Simhalese 
translation are the Vy5sak§raya 21 and the Pratyayalatakaya j 85 
both these texts were primarily used in Ceylon by students for 
learning of Sanskrit. These two texts are mentioned in Annex I 
in column 5. 

(c) Burma 

20. The Puranic words of wisdom were also sometimes 
included in the literature of Burma, particularly the Pali literature 
of Burma. The main work is, in particular, the Pali LokanJti 89 

|NU III mm ' l l | C II I v> W »w .T. ** "* •*> * W*Mtfm*t*,*l*«* H>m W'lVm - 

21* Vishveshvaranand Indological Series, No. 29 W, 

22. Cf, Spr, paras. 89-40, 42*3. 

23. Vishveshvaranand Indologieal Series, No. 27, part III, 

34. Published by H. Bechert in «‘Sanskrit-tcxte aus Ceylon**, /, Schultexte, 
MUnchntr Studien zur SprachwissenschaJt'Mixmhcn 1962; also L. 
Sternbach On the Sanskrit Niti-Literaturc of Ceylon, 1, The Vyftsa- 
karaya and Oa^akya*® Aphorisms...in BiAhmavidfa 81-82; pp. 636- 
663. Cf. Spr, Addendum to Annex I. 

25. Pratyayalataka(ya), sannaaahi tayi, Colombo 1867 and Pandure 
1941; also L. Sternbach On the Sanskrit Nlti-Literaturc of Ceylon. 
2. The Pratyayalatakaya.. .in BrShmavidyS. 

26. Say ad aw, Shwehintha Tawya Sayadaw (Lawkanidi Pwin AkyS JTyan, 
Rangoon 1923 ; also edited in Pali with Burmese translation by 
Thiri Pyanehi U Tha Uyat, Rangoon 1954 ; and LokanSti in Pali with 
meaning in Burmese ed. by the Iksathara PW Scholar Society, /to 
thara Pifika Printing Press , Rangoon ; and in English translation in 
Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from Burmese Sources by J» Gray (PMB), 
London 1886. Cf. Spr. paras 64-56 and L, Sternbach^ The Pali 
Lokanlti and the Burmese Niti-ifyfin and their Sources in BSOAS 
2645, pp. 329445 (PLBN), 
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and its Burmese equivalent (translation) the Niti-Kyan, 27 Both 
these works are marked in Annex I in column 6, The first figure 
refers to the LN(P) verse and the second to the NKy(B). verse, 

21 . Since the Lokaniti was also known in Champa, Khmer, 
Kambuja-desa and is still known in Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, 
among the Mons, and all over South East Asia, whenever Puraijic 
words of wisdom are found in LN(P) a cross is given for these 
countries in column 8. 

22. Puranic words of wisdom in the Pali literature of 
Burma are also found in the Dhammanlti, Rajaniti, Suttavaddha- 
nnanlti. 18 They are marked whenever they are identical with a 
Puranic subJiasita in column 7. 

(d) Java* Bali 

23. In the Old Javanese literature we find quite a number 
of subhasita-8 identical with the subhasita-8 found in the Purana-s. 
They are marked in column 8. 

The following works, mostly Old Javanese Subhasita- 
samgraha-s, often tied together by a tale, were consulted ; the Old 
Javanese Nitisastra of Nitisara, 39 the Old Javanese Slokantara, 30 the 
Tantri KSmandaka 31 and the Sarasamuccaya (or Sarasamuccaya 

27. Burmese version of the Niti JTyan, a Code of Ethics in Pali, JRAS 17 
of 1860, pp. 2 2-266. Cf. Spr. 59-60 and PLBJN. 

28. Published in English translation in PMB- Cf. Spr. paraa 62-63,67-69, 

72-73 and PLBN. 

29. Niti-SIstra, Oud Javaansche tekst met Vertaling uitgegeven door 
ii, JVg. Dr. Poerbatjaraka. Bibliotheca Javanica No, 4. Bandoeng, 1933. 
Cf. Spr. 103.106. 

30. SlokSntara, an Old Javanese didactic text critically edited and 
annotated by Sharada Rani • Doipantarapttaka being the Indonesian 
Collection in the Series of Jndo-Asian Literature forming the Satapitaka, 
vol. 2. International Academy of Indian Culture, Delhi 1957. Cf. Spr, 
paras. 109-111 SSJT. 

81. Tantri K&mandaka, Een Oudjavaansehe Pafitj at antra Bewerking in 
tekst en vertaling uitgegeven door Dr. C . Hooykaas. Bibliotheca 
Jammea, No. 2. Bandoeng 1931, C. Hooykaas, Tantri de middel- 
Javaansche PafLcatantra-bewerking, Leiden 1929 ; G. Hooykaas, 
Kpmandakfya Nj&a&r* etc* in Old Javanese in Journal of the Greater 
India Society 15. Spr, paras. 100-101,113416 and SSJT. 
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Tutur), an Old Javanese subhdsitct-scLMcjTtthct mainly based on the 
Mahabharata. 8 * 

24. A great part of the MnhSbhSrala was also discovered 
in Java and Bali ; it is in k&lcawinP The Bhandarkar edition 
of the Mahabharata contains a list of Sanskrit passages from 
the Javanese version of the MahSbhSrata, in particular of the 
Adiparvan (Yol. I, Appendix II), Udyogaparvan (Vol. 6. Appendix 
II), and Bhlsmaparvan (Vol. 7, Appendix II, the old Javanese 
Bhagavadgita). Some of the Mahabharata mbhSsita-s, particu¬ 
larly of the Vidura-nlti in the Udyogaparvan also appear in the 
Purana-s and through the Mahabharata found their way m the 
literature of Java and Bali ; however, these wbhS&Ucts were not 
recorded in Annex. I. 

25- The wbJiasita-s found in the Pur5pa-s and in the 
literature of “Greater India” (under the literature of “Greater 
India”, I understand only the literature of the countries East, 
South and North of India and not West of India, e. g, Iran where 
we also find some Persian translations of the PurS^a-s) are seldom 
translated and incorporated in these literatures word for word ; 
they contain mostly the same idea but do not contain a literal 
translation of the PurSgic words of wisdom, This is particularly 
evident in the 6lok3ntara, the text of which is usually different 
from the original. 

Origins of Puranic subha?ita-s in the literature of Greater India 

26. It is not certain, and even very doubtful, whether in 
the majority of cases the mWMta •# which appear in the PurSnic 
texts were incorporated into the literature of “Greater India” 
directly from the PurS^a-s or from other Sanskrit primary sources. 
In Annex II the PurSnic texts (if they appear not only in the 

32. SJraaamuccaya, ed. by the late Du Raghu Vita in Satapifaka StrUs 24, 
New Delhi 1962; Bene oudjavaansche Vertaling van indlache 
Spreuken door Dr. H. H. JmMl in Bijdragen tot dt taal~, Land* m 
Velkindundt van Ntdtrlandschht-Indie Vl/8«*52,1801 } pp, 393-98. Of. 
Spr. paraa 118-120, and SSJT. 

33. See In particular H. B. Sarkar, Indian Influences on the Literature of 
Java and Bait, Calcutta 1934, chapter XI. 
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literature of “Greater India” but also m other Sanskrit primary 
sources) are given, for the purpose of comparison, whenever a 
textual comparison would have to be made among the various 
texts. 

27 * The GP. text, in the majority of cases, was taken 
in the literature of “Greater India” from the collection of CSnakya’s 
aphoiisms and not from the GP. The old Javanese Sarasamuccaya 
has more likely borrowed from the Mahabharata text directly 
than from any Purapa text which happened to be identical with 
the Mahabharata text, and in many other cases it is more likely 
that the Pancatantra, or the Hitopadesa, or the Mahabharata, or 
the Bhartrhari’s sataJca-s, or the Ramayana, where the primary 
sources for the literature of “Greater India”. It can be said that 
in the majority of cases when a subhasita from the latter sources 
was identical with the subhasita from a Purana text, it came to 
be known in the literature of “Greater India” from these sources 
and not from the Purana-s ; however, that is not always the case. 

Annexes 

28. The following Annex I gives a better account of the 
%ubha*ita-9 identical in the literature of “Greater India” and the 
Purapic subhasita-s. 

The analysis of the Annexes shows that most of the 
subhasita-s of the Brhaspati-samhita of the Garuda-purana are 
found in Tibet, Ceylon, Burma and Java. Certainly (because of 
CRT.) they are mostly found in the Tibetan Tanjur, and from 
there probably in other Subhasita-samgraha-s known to exist in 
Tibet. Many of these maxims spread also through the Cagakya- 
niti-sastra version to Ceylon and through the Lokanlti to Burma, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, etc. It is however very interesting to 
note that as many as 47 maxims of GP. became also prevalent in 
Java and Bali. 

In addition to the Brhaspati-samhita of the Garuda-puraija 
we find also scattered Puranic mbhasitfra of the Markandeya- 
purSiia (4), VSyu-pur§r?a (5), Visnu-puiana (3), Bhagavata-purSria 
(5), Matsya-purapa (5), Padma-puraria (4), Skanda-purSna (9), 
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Brahma-vaivarta-purapa (2), Agni-purgna (1), Vi§nudharmottara 
(X), Bhavi§ya-purana (3), §iva-puiSpa (2) and Vdinana-puiSna (1) 
mostly in the literature of Java and Bali, but also the literatures 
of Tibet, Burma (and through the Lokanlti of other South-East 
Asian countries), as well* as Ceylon. Annex I illustrates these 
points clearly. 

It must be noted that many more identical verses of the 
Furana-s could be traced to the literature of “Greater India”, but 
this study is confined to subhasita-s in the Pur&na-s and not to 
PuiSnic verses in the literature of “Greater India.” 

Annex II shows where the Puranic texts mentioned in Annex 
I appear also in other primary sources of Sanskrit literature. It 
is arranged in the order of the first column of Annex I. 
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[VoL XU No. 1 


Garuda-purana 

1.108.14 HJ 3.101, BhS 958 

1.108.15 HJ 1,138, Vet 1.26, Sts 40'10 ; 63, 7-8 
1.108.18 MI3h 1.74,39, HJ 1.211 

1.108.22 Sts 374.36.7 

1.108.25 PtsK 1.235, HJ 2.120 

1.108.26 HJ 324, BhS 519 

1.109. 1 Mn 7.213, MBh 1.160.27 and 5.37.18, Pts 1.356 and 
3.86, HJ 1.43, VCsr 12.1, VCjr 20.1, Sts 321.12-3, 
Vet 19.16, HDh 14, BhPr 198 

1.109.2 MBh 1.115, 36 ; 2.61, 11 and 5.36, 17, P (Pt 1.118, 
PTeta 1.107, PS 1.105, PN 2.83, Pts 1.355 and 3.84, 
PRE 1.117), HJ 1.159, Sts 21.4-5, VCjr 28.3, MK 76 

1.109. 4 HJ 1,107,PP 1.77 
1.109.10 PS 1.26, HJ 4.108 

1.109.14 PP 1.52, HJ 1.18, VCsr VII 8, VCjr VII 1, St* 20.9-10 

1.109.15 HJ 1,138, Vet 1.26, St* 40.10 and 63.7-8 
1.109.20 HJ 1,109, Sts 332.22-8 

1.109.28 MBh 5.38, 76-7, Sts 82.6-7, Sts 360.8-9 

1.109.32 Vet 4,7 

1.109.33 PancarStra 1.14, 96, HJ 2.118 & 4.8, Brohmavaivarta- 

purana 1.23,63 
1.109.38 PtsK 1.227 

1.109.40 PP 1.106, Pts 1,137, PtsK 1.153, HJ 2.114, VCsr 
VI 10, MK 153 

1.109.52 Mn 8,26, P (PP 1.21, Pts 1.44) HJ 2.47, Vet 1.8 
1110. 1 P (PP 2.143, Pts 2.137, PtsK 2.144, PD 302,41, 
PM 2.55, HJ 1.227) 

1.110. 4 MBh 2.5, 112 and 5.38, 66-7, PP 2.150, Pffe 2 147, 

Ptsk 2.154 

1.110. 5 Vet 7.4 
1.110.13 HJ 1,142, BhS 34 

1,11019 PP 2,27 40d 4,13, Pts 2,32 and 4.14, Ptsk 2,330 
aRd 4.13, PT 2,29, PN 1.17, PS 2.19, PRE S.l9, 
H| 2.14? t MBh 1.142,82 and 12 140, 30, 
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1.110.26 
1 111 . 3 
1.111.13 


1.111.17 


1.111.18 
1.112.15 
1.112.17 
1.113.8 
1 113.9 
1.113.10 
1.113 29 
1413.36 
1.113.42 
1.113.4,8 


1.113.53-4 


1.113.56 

1.113.58 

1.113.61 

l.lU.l 

1,114.2 


1.114.6 

1.114.19 


HJ 1.110. Cf. Markandeya Purana 34.112-3 
MBh 5.33,17, PM 1.82* 

PT 3.63, PTem 3.49, PN 3.32, PP 1.390, Pts 1.402, 
PtsK 1.450, PRE 3.52, PM 1,173, HJ 1.13, Vet 
16.12. 

PT 2 52, PS 2.31, PN 1.28, Pts 1.3, PtsK 1.3, 
PRE 2.31, PM 1.3, HJ 1.134, VCSr 12.5, Sts Intr 39 
and 6.3, StsA 46.2, StsM 6.2 
PT 2.54, PP 2.106, PRE 2.33 
HJ 2.91, BhS 27 
Pts 1.248, PtsK 1.278 
H] 2.9 

PS 4.6, m 4.2, PgE 4.14, HJ 4,.87 
MBh 5.33, 38 

MBh 12.181, 15 and 12.322.15 
Mo |.106, Vi 22.$9 (and ®ibmdh a ~*) 

PT 2.55 

MBh 13,163, 11, HJ 2.15, (cf. Bhlg^v§t|-puf^rja 7*2, 
40, PT 2.113, PTen 2.102, PS g.66, PN 1.62, 
JPP 5.5^ Pts 5.7 §p t d £.9, }P5, f|sK 2.11 and 113, 
g?£E£,6^HJ Pr &9, 4 4.9, V.Csr VII 13 and 

l£.3-4, VCmr 12.38-9, VCjr 12.6) 

MPh J2.4P1, 16; 12, 3$2, l.(? apd 13.7, 22-3, P 
PJg.106, PTem 2.95, PP 2.135, Pts 2.125, PtsK 
2,134, PM 1.46, PdP, Bhutni-JKh. 81.47 
MBh 1.74, 81 
HJ Pr 17 

MBh 12.174, 20, Vet Hu 1 MS 16.16 and ad 16.17! 

i§j i .n 

PT 2.170 oad 4*7, PTena £452, PS 2.83 and 4.3, 
PN 1.79 and 4.3, PP 2.195, Pt*s g.J79, PtsK 2.194, 
cf. £39, P££ £$$ 4.7, PM 2.73, HJ 1.225 

Bh^#vata-pwaria 949,17, Bh,avisya-purSna 4.184, 
HJ 1.126, Mn 1.215. 

PT 1.153, PTem 1.140, PS 14 3 2, PN 2.186, PP 
1,373, PRE 1.144, PM 1.59. 
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1.114.32 HJ 1.206 

1.114.36 Astaratra 3 (KSH 7) 

1.114.47 Pts 2.39 anil 4.13, PtsK 2.43 and 4.14, PP 4.12, 
Sts 21.3, StsA 23.2, Sts Pot 28b) 

1.114.49 MBh 12.140,66 
1.114.59 BbPp. 10.114 

1.114.66 IT 1.14, PTem 1.11, PP 1.334, Pts 1.335, PtsK 
1,376, PML 137 ;cf. HJ 1.35 

1.114.69 MBh (Bh) ad 12.167,20 ; 449* lines 32-3, R 4.34.12, 
PP 1.248 and 4.10, Pts 4.10, PtsK 4.10 

1.114.72 PT 3.142, PT a 3.147. 

1.115.1 MBh 12.139,32, Harivamsa 1160 
1.115.4 MBh 1.139,93 
1.115.18 Vet 4.15 

1.115.23 PP2.64, PtsK 2.82, PPY 73(68), HJ Pt 27, Vet 8.8) 
1.115.28 BbS 200, Vet 23.5 

1.115.31 PT 1.12, PTen 1.9, PS 1.15, PN 2.11, PP 1.15, 
PRE 1.14, PM 1.14, HJ 2.42 

1.115.36 PP 3.88, Pts 3.96, PtsK 3.97, PM 3.32; cf. HJ 1.169 

1.115.45 PP 1-170, PD 307.102, HJ 4.17 and 1.58, Vet 11.7 

1.115.46 PT 3.114, PS 3.69, PN 3.59, PP 3.219, Pts 3.178, 

PtsK 3.256, PRE 3.99, PM 3.76, PT S 3.119. 

1.115.47 PP 5,64, Pts 5.84, PtsK 5.70, PM 5.47, Vet 25.1 

(p. 117), Sts 23.33 

1.115.48 PP 1.284, PM 1.78, HJ 1.79 

1.115.52 HJ 3.64 . 

1.115.60 PT 2.165, PTen 2.147, Pts Gottingen Ges. Anz. 
1862, p. 1363, (HS ad 1.180) 

1.115.63 HJ 1.128. 

1,115.65 MBh 13.38,16, Pts 1.142, PtsK 1.158 
1,115.76 VCSr 3.10, VCmr 3.91-2, Sto Intr 49. 

1,115,78 Pts 2,88, PtsK 2.96 
1.115.80 HJ Pr 38 

1.115 81 VCSr 9.3, VCjr 21.1, Gunaratna 3, HJ ad Intr, 48 
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Markandeya-purana 

14.18-9 MBh 12.322,3 
29.39-40 MBh (Bh) 5.39,25 
34.62-3 Mn 4.134 
34,112-3 See above GP 1.110,26 

Vayu-purana 

93.95 MBh (Bh) ad 1.80,9 ; 840* lines 1-2, Mn 2.94, Hari¬ 
vamsa 1639, Visnu-purana 4,10.9, Bhagavata-purana 
9.19,14. 

93.98 MBh (Bh) ad 1.80,9 ; 840* lines 3-4; Harivamsa 1640, 
Kulluka ad Mn 2.94, Visnu-pur5na 4.10,10, Bha¬ 
gavata-purana 9.19,13, KN (BI) after 1.36. 

93.101 MBh (Bh) 12.168,45 and 12.268,12, Harivaihs'a 16.43, 

Visnu-purana 4.10,12, Bhagavata-purana 9.19,16, 
Skanda-purana, Kaumari Kh. 46.41. 

93.102 Harivamsa 1644, PP 5.63, Pts 5.83, PtsK 5.15, 

BhS 504 

11 * 

93.103 MBh (Bh) 12.171,15 and 12.268,6, Samkara’s bhasya 

on Brhadaranyaka-upanisad 4.3,33, Yogasutra bhasya 

on 2.42. i, 

* 

Visnu-purana 

4.10.9 See above Vayu-purana 93.95 
4.10.10 See above Vayu-pur5na 93.98 

4.10.12 See above Vayu-purapa 93.101 

* 

Bhagavata-purana 

7.2,40 See above GP. 1.113,48 s 

9.19.13 See above Vayu-purana 93.98 

9.19.14 See above VSyu-purSpa 93.95 

9.19.16 See above Vayu-purana 93.101 

9.19.17 See above ,GP. 1.114,6 
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Mft*sy*-pwriwi 

215.8-13 Cf. MBh. 1.100, 12, 85, Agni-purlpa 2204 sqq, 
Visnudharmottara 2.24, 4*6, &N 12.2* 13.27*43, 

Mn 7.63-4, K 1.16; 2.33, ManolISsa 2,2,90-2. 

Padma-purana 

Srsli-kh. 54.21 HJ 1.127, Vet, Intr. 1 (cf. 3.10),cf Mn 2.94, BkPij 

7.19,14 

224.47 Vet 19.11, Cr. 1868 
Bhumi-Kk. 81.47 See above <SP 1.113, 53*4 
Uttara-Kb. 7.23 Cr 2068, BbS 801 

$JcaniU'pur*tya 

Mahesvara*Kb. 

Kiwfirifsft 4641 above Vsyw-pra^A 93,101 

Avantya.Kb. 

Reva-Kb. 103.124 *X P£ 2,32, PN 1,29, PP 2M> PRE2.34, 

HJ 1,135, VQsr 21,1, VQ* 2J.19-20, Vet 3.2, 
Cr 72, Mrcch. 1.8) 

MBh (R) 12,276, 13, MBh (Bb) 12.309, 72, 
VrddbasSt&tapa^fimrti 61, Vispudbarmottara 
1.117 

HJ 1.196, Pts 1.401 and 2.116, Pts K U49 
and 2,124) 

PP 1.142, Pts 1.185, Ptsk U 99, HJ 1.130 
PT 2.79, PTem 2.68, PP 2.97, PS #.42, PN 
1,38, PRE 247, HI 1452 

Brahmavaivartapurana 

See 33 

See above Qp l^JU), 3 

Agi4fwi9l 

See above Matsya-purSpa 216.8*13 

V i?nudti ar mottara-purana 

See above Matsya-pur&^a 216.843 . 


jjggjdfa-Kb. 26.18 

185.15 

196.6 

Prabhasa 255.32 

1.23,63 
2.56,22 

2.20, sqq. 
2.24, 4-6 
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Brahma-parvan 

4.184 

Uttara-parvan 

102.29 

^atarndrft 38.18 

Rudrasarhhita 

4.216,52 
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Bhavisya-purana 


S6e’ 6# 1.114, 6 


CVr 4.11, Vet. 4.29, VCmr 2.70-1 

Siva-puiarra 

See above GP l*ll5»74 

f m li2, FTeiii Uf, m 1.94, PN 2.39, PP 
1*173* Pt9 lJl4 # Pts?& 1*245 Ati d 3.68, PRE 
1.63, PM 1.81, HJ 2.129, §to 40.1, CVr 10.16. 




Mm- 

d^sfroa r wwi#i s ii (*• *• «) 

• *rafa, ifarcl inf ^ <srftsf*raPRf I 
to TOiwifa wish w&a; ( q* w) 
qfw, TOrorgRt ushrot R#rat i 

If # 1 % prt *pi ^rotori q*q^ ii (q. ) 

| L g . T l ?—-_ __*S i j».m>u. fi ^M^irr ^^riri--rt ri-pVr-« ft 

tor; wfit flroiRrgwqitTO: I 
TO<q el sRWRrcspwi. II (^ *0 

Wtfe «|®: R5® 51® TO f| 

w®: toito! M $i®r<ftfifot ^ro; 11 (*q* q *) 

ft®: gjtlft 51®: RRT: I 

*R ?(®R TOR n q>!®: || ( q. \. U 

RT l . r 1Tffr , V - . *s. ^ ^v„ 

<$*Trj5R ^ 

arjrog^ to groRf r«i^ I 
to qjqTO^fa *r?^% rs qfercs ii (?. u. qq) 

strci! wft m qraiii frorTOr i 

R>it %$TOR hr qsft atm: u ( u.qa ) 

■ TTrV | M| . ... • 

^T— 

R RRfTOR |h: R ff g$c( jRr || ( q^.vo < 3 .) 
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( SrKWTO. ) 

arfptHrfto— 

siftw <rJ «wf qrtotgrtf ggq. 11 (mux*.) 
g?q-*c%T— 

toa wwi to g| toflaq ii (u.?^ 3 -) 
toq gfoiitto to aq qgr q?q n (u.^.) 

tor.— 

qRtoqqq: mg: totq n (m-w.) 

!jq:— 

pto#sntoi wN srtot p: i 
qfEto p: #nf togitotto p: n to-to 

anrafpgrsR— 

a m a qjq i 

ftotota to aapiftoaq 11 (u.?«) 
maiftoftfl ffRt tois®if|?t *a: i 
?Rt qsqr ^rtot ?ra£t% pto n (u-x*) 
prat ftosiO gtisr <rcinq>&tt: i (u.vtj.) 

ftsqmte: Pa topft toto: I 
qffPi aarctoit a #a gst toj n (?*m) 

graoRto— 

gar aar a fato to la aa: ga: \ 
^Rqto^q^iwqsissmq; II (tw) 

axraato $ia:— 

t qpRq sq#*ra^ i 
qj pto supifa g agiRqrS toqqq, u (*«•«) 

. 16 
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3(f3f3'J33— 

13^3 to 33#?3¥gaR I 

RtfT'ffSifft: 5R: *3133 ^ *ra: ll 

3T33f|3T— 

3^ ^if3 fiftrto: %to: si^ 33: I 
33^ tol33f 3^ tN 3>*3lfi *$tf3 II (3V3) 

31333 ^ lit 'wf *p3i toit n (3VW*.) 

53r3<0T— 

sfejci 53^3.1R 35^ 3(5 fi^3 I 
TOJ3! 3^3I3f 33: <Jp 33(3^ II (^.U) 

at^^rfitfsr:— 

3*3 3l533*fi gt f^33(tt 3 #3tt | 

<3S»g3t 3B3lit 3t3f3f 35531^313 || (V»-t*) 
3: *333f*#353 3^31(31 <R*lf3 % I 
3 3*3 353% §3% 5t% q*5f 3 II («•!") 



SOME LINGUISTIC PECULIARITIES IN THE PUR&NAS. 

Bv 

R. A. Pathak 

3 ^T |J TRT TOSrNfaw, 3t?R»5R5Pift^, qfTOT^- 
^ srfrqrerfo i 5^i%|fi5n?wFrT #^«rr 
sraiftrafeir: srat*nr: *mr ^s^qrfaw: surtar 

; iM. qis^sr ^ Rfsrrcr jpftarot m&i srsrf etor 
tfoTOTC^ 1 smfd I sntf q^fTOTT: 5T«ST: 

qif^f^zwFrp^T qqrem atflfam btkpj, 

5r§qr 3jra% *R ^ «re#r fasf:p;: %mwt i 

^fq srefegr: toot srgsr; snftoT: 3^5 ismtefa srrfl* to3t # 

Sr 3 n^r^f:, 

*rF?<r \ srar f| 5tr»mt OT^frosR^rasOTOT* srsfa&i ott: 
^r^r: qW^w snftm. toototctt swfar: ^ 

1 Ejotsisot %w&ar- 1 ] 

Puriinas, in general, are ancient works written in Sanskrit 
language representing the transitional stage between Vedic and 
classical periods. As such their language is often found inters¬ 
persed with the old survivals of the Vedic language, which have 
become obsolete in the later classical language. The editors of 
the PurSnas, at times, have emended the original texts in the 
lights of the usages prescribed in the classical portion of the 
Pacinian grammar. Thus a lot of old material of linguistic 
interest is almost getting lost for ever. However, the materials 
at our disposal which have any how escaped the sight of editors, 
sufficiently indicate the antiquity of their language. As the 
major portion of the Puranas, with all their interpolations and 
later additions, conforms with the classical Sanskrit, it was quite 
natural for scholars to assign a late period of origin. But the 
fact that some portions, even in the extant versions of the 
PurSrias, are much older cannot be gainsaid. Of course, they 
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had their origin in hoary antiquity 1 but in later times suffered 

so much from interpolations that they came to be regarded as 

pure classical compositions, Thus it is often alleged that the 

language of the Puranas does not, at places, follow the classical 

grammar and consists of a number of archaic forms. This 

allegation obviously presupposes the fact that Pur§i?as are of pure 

classical origin as well as posteiior to Panini. In literary 

* 

chronology, Purarias, as has often been done in old literature, 
must be placed immediately after the Vedic literature beside the 
epics 2 whose language is almost identical with that of the Puranas. 
Thus for a true and just estimate Puranic language must be 
judged in relation to its prior source the Vedic. 

The above-referred archaic foims in the PurSnas, are in 
the main, explained a3 being due to metrical cxegency, that is, 
the particular metre of the composition did not permit the author 
to use the form current in the classical Sanskrit. Indeed there 
are passages in the PurSnas which can be explained on no other 
ground than the metrical requirements but this must be applied 
within certain limits, But this explanation of metrical exigency 
does not at length appear to be genuine as the Puranic authors 
could well have opted another suitable metre or even prose form 
of expression which they have in many PuiSnas actually done. 
A close examination of the language and metre points out that 
only those usages should be accounted for metrical needs which 
consist in an irregular lengthening or shortening of vowels or 
insertion of a vowel-part (pvara-hhakti) to fecilitate pronunciation, 
or a little more than that, which are at the same time required 
by the specific metre. 3 

1. cp. Atharva Veda XL 7. 24, XV. 6.11*2; Puranavid in XL 8. 7; 
Satapatha Brahmana XL 5.6.8,5.7.9; XIIL 4.3. 12-3; XIV. 6* 10.6 j 
Gopatha Bra, 1.1.10. etc. 

2. Athamveda XV. 6. 1 1-2; Gopatha Br&hmana 1 , 1 , 10; Satapatha Bfdh ma^a 
XIV. 6. 10.6; along with Chandogya Upanimd VII. 1.2,1.4, 2.1 
and SUtras where ‘PurSpa’ has always been mentioned beside the 
epics (ItihSsa). 

3. Saptcidasa (For saptadasa) in BrahmZnfia 11.21.84; Mah&trfya (few 
m’dh&tmya) in Skanda, MShcdvara. L 30. 51 lata etad akZra§am (for 
akarsam), in BhZgavata 1,6,5 kirn akZrasit tataty* (for akZffU) Ibid, 
i. 10.1, etc. 
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The rare forms of an old language like Sanskrit must not 
be dispensed with merely with the remark that they are irregular 
because they often prove to be of immense value and link the 
chain of linguistic evolution. The following treatment of some 
important linguistic peculiarities will show how far Purapas are 
indispensable to the history of linguistic development of Sanskrit. 
These are arranged here according to the grammatical categories: 

The Declension: 

In the Puranas masculine stems in i and u often insert an n 
before endings begming with vowels. This insertion before the 
endings of the Instrumental singular and Genitive plural has been 
most current in ancient times, which led Panini to frame sutras 
like ano nasiriydm 1 and hrasvanadyapo nuf t the former substi¬ 
tuting na for the normal ending a, to stems other than feminine 
and the latter prescribing an augment (insertion) of an n before 
genitive plural ending to the same stem. These two forms with 
inserted n have survived and come down to us in regular use. 
They do not strike our mind because we are much accustomed 
to them. But an attentive reader is naturally startled to note this 
insertion extended elsewhere also, i.e, in the accusative, dative, 
ablative, genitive and locative singular and nominative and genitive 
plural. 

Thus the accusative singular form marzeinam (against regular 
marlctnt as if it were marmn~am occurs twice in the Brahmanda 
and once in a parallel passage of the Kfirma 4 . 

In the dative singular occur ardhendumauline (against 

1. A^ftdhy&yl VII. 3. 120* 

2. Ibid, VII. 1. 54. 

3. sms; ^ H I 

I. 5, ?Aab. 

II, 9. 22ed. 

4. sjjcrfp*- \ 


I* 7# !6^bi 
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the regular ardliendumaulaye) in the Brahman da, 1 ghtnine in the 
Kurma 3 and surabhim in the Skanda. 3 In the ablative singular 
is found KalaneminaTi in the Skanda 4 

In the genitive singular are found salilayoninaTi (twice) and 
avyaktayoninah in the BrahmSncla, 6 KalaneminaTi (twice) and 
iasimaulinah in the Skanda 6 and Oandramaulinali in the Matsya, 7 
The genitive plural ioim atmayonindm and mumununam occur in 
the Brahmanda and tridasarinam in the Matsya. 0 Lastly the 
locative singular form bhanuni is found in the Bhavisya. 10 The 
nominative plural candrardhamaulinah occurs in the Matsya 
(CLXXX. 21ab). 

At first sight these forms appear quite abnormal to a classical 
student. But when we judge them along with their precursors in 
the earlier literature 11 the fact becomes evident that from the 

>• I nr. 25 ,1 lab 

2. | II. 18. 28 ab 

3 . sxzftvt fsrforocr ^ w: i n. 48 .23 cd 

4 « q# ?r <mm few* fwft: tototo i 

fTO*I %i TO^tfTO I 12. 19.82 

s. srer srfcrsrtftfTO i i. 5 .74 cd 

S.W? 1 11 . 9.22 a b 

sfwrt srt ^$3 to?tYto 1 k 5.73 cd 

6. atftfrnfft;: pit: to¥to 1 1 . 2.1 .24 cd 
sr tot farcspT TO^rfro 1 1 . 2 . e. 78 a b 
%Mi 5rfq%TO tot \ 1* 2.29.77 e d 

7- TOT [ Matsya. GLV. 12 cd 

' 8 * TT^T TOOTTOT % I II. 9.19 cd 

pqqfsqrrsk i n. 7.37 cd 

9 * M 1 

srcfOT to: tooth cxxxi. n 

10 * mPr gsffa ^ ^ 5 % i 

TOfa ^qfTTSTOt tjor: II Brahma. CXV, 14 

11, cp. the solitary occurence of carunafr inthe$gveda VIII. 5.14 as 
well as that of rajjuni in the Atharva Veda XX. 183, 3, 
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earliest down to PurSpa period masculine stems in i and w like 
neuter ones could freely insert n before endings beginning with 
vowels, beside the normal form prescribed in grammars. Pspini 
prescribes the aforesaid insertion to neuter 1 stems only, which 
frequently appears here also in case of the masculines. 

Another remarkable point in Puranic declension, though of 
rare occurence, is that the nominative plural form of many stems 
appears in the accusative also. Thus, in the Markandeya 2 are 
found forms like vibhutayali, pasavah, avayah and gavah, etc. 
against the normal vibhutlh, IpaSun, avih and gall , respectively. 
The Visiju Purana 3 in a parallel passage, though partly emended, 
mentions avayaji for normal avih. Similarly in the Brahmaiida 4 
m an identical context is found gavah used for regular gah. The 
Bbagavata® too in a quite different context uses gavah in the 
accusative, The epics 6 also furnish similar usages. 

This fact, though rare, is not absent in the earlier literature. 
Thus in the Bgveda occurs the nominative plural form aryali 1 
used as accusative. Similar instances to this effect are vayah , 8 
citrotaryaJi, apah and in the Atharvaveda sucayah, etc. 

Thus from a comparative study of the above it is clear that 
Puraijas maintain the chain of early evolution of language in which 
the nominative and accusative plurals were used indistinctly. 

1* Aetedhyayl VII. 1. 73 

** |S \ xc. 4 

$<sRTts3tf: sssrfa \ 

nresNterT| srfiT ?r faMif it xlviii. 25 

3 * SPPft I I e >‘ 48 cd 

4 * wftr qpg-fatf ^ 1 it. 8 .44 ab 

5* rpffepT nvft 3g|*rr 5£: l HI. 3 26 Cd 

6 * fern 1 ifRirf^rqr: 1 Srimadbhagavadglta X. 16ab 

. ferr 1 *bid x. 19 ab 

7. ef, Ijlgveda VII. 48, 3, etc. seven times. 

8* !§Lgveda 1,104. 3*; Atharvaveda V. 1.3, 
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Similarly Pur&nic declension is often seen observing no 
distinction between strong and weak stems. Normally in graded 
declension the first five endings npto the accusative 1 dual of 
masculines take the stiong stem and the rest the weak. PurSnas 
indistinctly use the weak stem with little modifications in other 
cases. Thus in the Bhavisya 8 we find vidmaih used for the 

normal vidvadbhik. The Vamana PuiSna uses unUnye* as a 
locative singular foim, as if made fiom a stem in a. All these 

have their germs in the early language of the Vedas 4 where also 

the weak stem sometimes appears in strong cases. 

The use of bare stem in the locative singular of words 
ending in an is a common factor of the Vedic language. This 
also appears here in the PurSnas not infrequently. Thus the 
BhSgavata 5 uses atman and blmrnan as locatives against the 

normal atmani and blmmani* 

The Verbal Inflexion : 

Without going into subtle details it may be said that verbal 
inflexion in the PurSnas exhibits considerable divergency in regard 
to voice (upgraha) and the class igai^a), There is much effacement 
of distinction between active ( paramaipadam ) and middle voices 
( Stmnepadam ). Instances to this effect recur in all the PurSyas. 
Thus for example v/vrdh‘to grow’, j/3s ‘to sit’, etc, are roots 
inflected, as a rule, in the middle voice alone but in the PurSnas 8 
as well as in the epics their active inflexion is also met with. 

U I AffeldhySyt I. | 48. 

2. sr*HT *r)WT srfarr: l Brahma LXX, 8, ab 

3 \ XV. n a 

4. Cp. Sff^Fgisr; ($gveda I, U. 5; used for and 

(Rgveda X, 139.1) for with mdavidtifah (Bahma FurSya 

LVI. 18) used as nominative plural etc. 

5 - sift \ n. a. 5, ah 

WPJ §3 I L 15, ?l d 

6. %$$$ used in BrahmU^a II, 19.134, 

qWft: (the genitive singular of the present participle from the active 
base of sit» against the normal In Brahma OX* H, 
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A similar divergency subjects the system of verbal classes 
also. In classical grammar each verb has been assigned to a 
definite class or number of classes whereas in the Puranas it 
observes no hard and fast rule. 1 Thus here a verb may belong 
to any number of classes* 

The Verbal Augment: 

The most conspicuous inflexional peculiarity in the Puranas 
lies in the treatment of verbal augment. 2 Like the earlier language 
of the Vedas 3 here also it is often dropped and the forms without 
augment are ueed in place of the augmented ones. Thus, for 
example harot, vi-ni-vedayat, sam-ut-sarayan, pra-kalpayat, bravlt, 
hrthahf ehadayan, pra-kupyata, ptijayat, vy-ava-dhat> etc. etc. occur 
in various Puranas 4 and express past sense. Sometimes such forms 

SpSESf, Bhagavata III. 10. 2. 

normally ) in Bhagavata III. 12. 51. 

(normally ) in Brhannaradiya 1.17. 70* etc. 

1. in Brahma LXIII. 8 occurs beside fgjqfef the regular formation 

of the VII class. 

in Skanda Mah. II. 33. 8. beside the normal 

2. Prescribed by Panim as ^5 j Astadhyayi. VI. 471. 

3 . cf. «r§vi id. vi. 4 .75 

4. qfipar srmra; srdg; 1 Brahma^ n. 13. 6 i C d 

sift faqra 1 

ibid hi. 27.20 

I ibid III. 29.10 

2<t: slsq i vayu i. 6 .32 d 

TOt I Skanda Mah. II. 46. 15 

gfljq «TC?f m ^ n ibid IL 14 * 42 

gq: srra ^ ^ ferrrr \ id* IT * l3 * 105 ed 
1 id IL 15, 27 

HT 5^^ I id. IL 46. 55 

i ld - il 54 * 

q sqqsrrat ^ I Bhagavata 1.6. 4 

» Mark an dey a LXXXVIJL 8 

17 
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appear formally as an injunctive 1 also. Use of unaugmented forms 
are much common in the Vcdic language. 

Gerunds: 

Regarding the use of gerunds Pin anus show some deviation. 
Against the general rule 3 that simple loots take ~tva in foiming 
gerund whereas the prefixed ones add ■ya in stead, the PmSnas 
frequently use tva to the piefixed and ~ya to the simple ones/ PSnini 4 
has noted this fact in regard to the Chandat or the Vedic language. 

Infinitives: 

Beside the single surviving form of the accusative infinitive 
in *turn the Bbagavata Purarui twice uses dative infinitive form 
pmtihartavu 5 (for normal jj ratihartum) and bantam* (for bantum). 

Particles; 

Of the particles the Skanda PurSnu frequently uses ami 1 
and a few times ai»\* the former being equal to the pronoun of the 
first person and the latter to that of the second one. This usage 
is quite rare m the later literature. 

Taking into cognizance the linguistic material treated above, 
the antiquity of the PurSnic language is amply evident. 

I, ^ qfijf l 

m ii uhavi^a vmi iv. 21.43 

2 * m # Ast&dhySyl VII. L 37 

3 ‘ firjflprr in Brahma VII. 3. 26, in VByu *» 30, etc. etc 

in BrahmS^a II. 22.12, Matsya II. 10, CXXXIII. 57 ; c^q- 
in Vamana IL. 37, etc. 

4* AgtadhySyl VII. 1. 38 

5 * rt I HI* 5. 47 cd 

6 * ^ i iv. io. 15 ab 

7 * ( =5 ond so on) II. 5. 21, It 7. 41 

n 7 . 57 , h* 8 * 26 , smrRftfr n. 27 ,56 

31%r TOftr II. 32.165, ^qTTirftlT II. 34. 76, IL 40 * 9 ' 

iRTWlfw Ht 42. 178, Sff^T * II. 46.129, etc, 

8 * ( ss fqsrfe It 40,88. 



THE DEVl-BHAGAVATA AS THE REAL BHAGAVATA* 

By 

Nirmal Chandra Sanyal 

f^rrc: fasfaresr sreerfd i ts^rer qfrjuqq; 

5rra>HT q ^ ^rftrmtr q^mq; i ^TOertqr, qsqtqrq: 

qqm?%q srflf i fefoppst ?rm 
5Fmjf: ^frqrqqq I 5To ir^T^zr: %qq 

srr^lq^fqsrqtsfa festgqTqqd^r qirjwrrqqfer \ qf*q^ vr% 
f^fsrT ^%?t ^rnTwr^rf ^•vrnr^^cr^ q^rro 

qfarrefqcf shtct: f^r: i qc^r^r% 3 qmtKq —^r^rfer- 

t^r mit qqfa^rn;: 1 n sfcr t- 

sqrfqqr fUJrrercTS 

m f&r^mT l ttr^t f qqp?q^ q qrqqq fog: n” %^q>- 
q|teq*q %%Tfa ^mT^ im: ^qm 3 r qq q*iqr% q 3 

sftq^rqq^ qq: srireqqfrgu^g qfcrhq 1 

qqqp^ f*qf: tGJTqqrqto f^Tg ^fftTTTOSq |qt: 

^qtqrqq^q qqsrq %ti 1 sftqq |§qr 
£tar§ q ^qrTOqtercqrfq ften^ 1 ] 

The controversy as to which of the two Bhagavatas, viz. 
the Devz-Bhagavata and the Vuhnu-Bhagavata (better known as the 
Srzmad-bhagavata) is a Mah3purana has been continuing for some 
centuries past. We get the earliest hint about it in the commen¬ 
tary on the Vishnu-Bhagivata written by §n-Dharasvamin (circa 
1350-1450 A. D.). According to this commentator the Vishnu- 
Bhagavata has got all the characteristics of the Bhagavata (Maha- 
purana) described in Matsyapurdna and the Pur an ant ar a, ( 1 . e., the 
other Purapa). Then Narasimha Vajapeyin whom Dr. Kane has 
placed after 1400 A, D. has shown in his Nityacharapradzpa, 

* The writer is indebted to Dr. Asoke Chatterji Sastri, Head of the 
Purana, Itihaaa Department of the Varanaseya Sanskrit University 
for revising this artiele. According to his suggestions certain 
portions of the originalarticle have been deleted. 
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some reasons for dismissing the views of those who connect the 
Bhagavata with BhagavatL 

Probably next comes the Bhagavata-Viiliaya-SvarUpa-Sahka- 
Nirasa-Trayodaaa of Purushottnma Tlrtlia, who, according to some 
Scholars, lived in the middle pail of the 15 century. In it the 
writer has furnished thirteen grounds for accepting the Vishpu 
Bhagavata as the true Bhagavata. 

In the 16th century Jiva Gosvamin produced his Shata- 
mndarbha (Six Essays). In its first essay, named the Tattvasandar- 
bha , he tried to prove the superiority of the Vishnu-BhSgavata 
over all other Purapas and its existence in the days of J-sankarS- 
ch5rya. 

Early in the next century Mitra Misra wrote the Vlramitro* 
day a, in which he supported the claim of the VhhftuShdyavata and 
dismissed the claim of the Devi-Bhagavata which he mentioned by 
the name PurSndntara, 

After about fifty years BhSnuji DJkahita alias RtmSlrama, 
son of Bhaftoji Dlkshita, the celebrated grammarian of VSrlnasI, 
wrote a pamphlet named the Durjanamukhachap&\iM in which he 
denounced the 6&ktas for their disregard of the Vishrm-Bhggavata 
and tried to prove that work to be a MahapurSpa composed by 
VySsa. 

His views were first attacked by KSsInStha Rha|$a, a 6akfca 
pau<Jita of VgiSunasI in another pamphlet named the Durjanamukha• 
mahachaptfika and then by an anonymous disputant in a third 
pamphlet named the Durjanamukha padmapdduka. Both these 
pamphlets declared in favour of the DevI-BhSgavata. 

The Siddhdntadarpapa of Baladeva VidySbbushapa, a 
Vaishnava Scholar belonging to Chaitanya’s sect and a contem¬ 
porary of Maharaja Jaisingh II of Amber (1699*1725) probably 
comes next. It is a small metrical composition of fifty-one verses 
divided into seven pralhat of which the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth prabMa have tried to establish the claim of the Vishpu 
Bhagavata (for being regarded as a MahapurSpa). 
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Then comes the Varivasgarahasya, with commentary, from 
the pen of Bhaskara Raya, the well-known Sakta scholar of 
Southern India, who flourished in the earlier half of the 18th 
century. This writer has mentioned the DevI-RhSgavata by the 
name Bhagavata m his original work and has justified bis action in 
its commentary by furnishing a few arguments. 

After this, we get the Devz-Bhagavata-Sthiti of Saiva 
Nllakan^ha, which, after being revised by him, has been incor¬ 
porated in his commentary on the Devi*Bhagavata, as a preface. 
This writer states with a spirit of toleration, rare m his days, that 
some authorities support the claim of the Devi'Bhagavata, while 
other authorities support the claim of the Vishnu-Bhagavata and 
that the claim of both of them ought therefore to be admitted. 

Last among the writings on this subject, which appeared in 
the mediaeval age, is perhaps another Devz-Bhagavata-Sthiti written 
by Vidyatirtha. In it the writer has taken exception to the 
compromising attitude of Saiva Nflakantha, and has tried to prove 
the statements of authorities who have declared in favour of the 
Vishnu*Bhagavata to be of late dates. 

Again, some of the eminent Indologists of modern Europe 
and India have considered the question; and their opinions are 
also divided. Thus Colebrooke {Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I, 
p. 104) Burnouf (Bhagavata Purapa, Preface pp. LXIIff.) and 
Wilson (Visbnu-Purana, Preface pp. XLIV-LI) have given their 
verdicts in favour of the Devl-Bhagavata while Macdonnell in 
his History of Sanskrit Literature has taken no notice of it and 
Wihternitz in his History of Indian Literature Vol. I, pp, 554-556 
has mentioned the Viishnu* Bhagavata among the Mahapuranas and 
has only taken a passing notice of its rival. Among Indian 
scholars, Raja Rajendra Lai Mitra has declared in favour of the 
Vishm-Bhagavata in the catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Library of H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, pp. 193-194 ; while 
M. M. Ganganath Jha and Prof, Jorikantha inastri in their articles 
published in the M. M. Kuppuswami Sastri commemoration 
Volume, pp, 1-2 and the ABORI, 1932-33, pp. 241-249 respectively 
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have declared in favour of the Devl-Bhagavata. Then, in his articles 
published in the New Indian Antiquary, 1938-39 pp. 522-528 and 
the Journal of Oriental Research, 1953 pp. 49-79, respectively and 
in his book “Studies in the PurSpic Records on the Hindu Kites 
and Customs,” pp. 52-57, Dr. R. C. Ham has discussed the whole 
question at length and suppoited the claim of the Vishnu-BhSgnvata. 

Though the problem created by the uvalry between the two 
Bhagavatas has thus been under the consideration of the scholars 
for a pietty long time, yet uptill now certain points connected with 
it has not been considered at all while certain other points have 
not been considered fully. 

Due consideration of these points lias led us to support the 
claim of Devl-Bhagavata. But one point we wish to explain at the 
outset. The Viabpu-purSpa says that the epithet Bhagavtn 
belongs to Vssudcva (Krishna) and to no other person, 1 Also, the 
word ‘BhSgavata’ has been used in good many literary woiks and 
epigraphical rccoids of the mediaeval age as an appellation of the 
worshippers of Vishpu-Krishtm This has created an impression in 
the minds of some modern scholars that the name BhSgavutapurSpa 
is correctly applicable to the Vishpu BhSgavata which describes 
the exploits of that deity and that the derivation of the word 
BhSgavata as ‘Bhagavatya idam * is an invention made by Ssktas 
after the PurSpic age. But wo have come across two instances in 
the PurSpic literature of the use of the word BhSgavata as an 
appellation of the worshipped of Bhagavatl also. In chapter 13 
of the first book of his OhatunargacUntdmaitlt HemSdri quotes a 
passage from the BhavishyapurSna, which furnishes details of the 
UbhayanavamI Vrata, a Vrata (vow) meant for propitiating Devi 
or Bhagavatl. According to this passage the vow should last for 
one year and should consist, among other rites, of worship of 
Devi with certain special articles at the end of each month, which 
is to be followed by feeding of eight virgins and eight BhSgavata 
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Brahma nas. 8 Just after quoting the passage Hemadri comments 
that the word Bhagavata means (here) devoted to Bhagavati. 8 
Then we find that the original Kalik&purana, which was written 
for glorifying Devi (or Bhagavati), calls itself Bhagavatasya 
mauley am or fit for being kept on the head of a Bhagavata. No 
doubt this phrase should be inteipreted as fit for being kept on 
head of one devoted to Bhagavati thus the derivation of the word 
Bhagavata as ‘Bhagavatya idam’ had at least some adherents 
even in the Puranic age. 

Let us first examine the two verses which 6ridharasvamin 
has quoted from the MatsyapurZna and Puranantara for support¬ 
ing the claim of the Vishnu-Bhagavata. 

The Matsyapurana verse states that the book in which the 
Dharma has been described in detail in the course of discussion 
about the Gayatri and which contains the story relating to the 
death of the Asura Vritra, is the Bhagavata (Mahapurana), 4 Of 
the contents of the Bhagavata , mentioned in this verse, the story 
relating to the death of the Asura Vritra is found in the Vishnu• 
Bhagavata as well as in the Bevz-Bhagavata. So it is not the 
distinguishing characteristic of either of them. The Dharma has 
also been described in detail in the Vishnu-Bhagavata as well as in 
the Devz-Bhdgavata. But in the former it has no connection with 
the GSyatrT, whereas, Skandhas XI and XII of the Devl-Bhagavata 
are devoted to the exposition of the Gayatri and the Dharma; 
So the verse in question has mentioned the Bevz-Bhagavata as the 
Bhagavata . 

In order to prove that the above verse has mentioned the 
Vnhnu-Bhagavata as the Bhagavata (Mabapuranaj Srldharasva- 
min has first tried to establish the identity of the opening verse of 
the Vishnu-Bhagavata with the Gayatri by assuming :— 

* sr wrfefa. » 

fcefT srrrff ’Tfrg^rt n 

Sirs rfofjrsrcsf SlftfaS I 

wrorarar i! 
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(1) That the revelation of the Vedas to BrahraS by the 
Supreme Being, mentioned in one of the lines of that verse, being 
tantamount to the supply of intellect [to all beings) by Divine 
Light, mentioned in the G&yatrl, the sense of that verse is the 
same as the sense of the Gayatrl. 

(2) That the word djiimahi being present in that verse as 
well as in the GSyatrl, the language of that verse is the same as 
the language of the Gayatrl. 

This interpretation of the clause which refers to the revela- 
tp n of the Vedas to Brahma as having the same sense as the 
Gayatrl, which refers to the supply of intellect to us (i. e., all 
living beings) is too far-fetched to be accepted by an impartial 

reader. 

One point deserves special notice here. Just below the 
verse of the MatsyapurZna, discussed above, we get another verse 
which tells us that the BhUgamta deals with the accounts of men 
and gods who lived in the SSrasvata KalpaJ* 

In the BevbBhSgavata VI. 31 Vy&sa is represented as saying 
that he wrote it in the SSrasvata Kalpa, whereas in the Vhht$u* 
bhSgavata (II. 8) we find that it was recited to BrahmS by Vishnu 
in the Brahma Kalpa. 6 Some of the subsequent commentators of 
the Vishnu-Bhagavata have tried to support the remark of Srldhara- 
svarain by arguments, which have got as little logic in them as 

that remark. Thus VallabhScbSrya has stated that the Gayatrl 
ntid the opening verse of the Vishitu*BhUgavuta have got the same 

^ ferrseft^nf ti 

6 . In the Visbnu-Bh&gavata (If. 10) £uka is however represented ae 
concluding the prefatory remarks and beginning the main topic of 
the book with a request to Parlkshit for hearing tho Padma kalpa. 
Thus there is a discrepancy between the statements of chapters 8 
and 19 of Skandha II of the Vishni^BhTtgavata. Jlva Gosvamin has 
tried in his Tattvasandarbha to connect the Vishipi-Bhll&aoata with the 
Saraavata Kalpa. But for this ho has reported to far-fetched inter¬ 
pretation and has kept silent about the statements reads in the 
S^ove two chapters. 
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meaning ; and in order to prove this, he has attributed such 
meanings to certain words as are not found in the Sanskrit lexicons. 
Jiva Gosvamin has stated that the Gayatrl being the genesis 
of all the mantras, ought not to be put in writing in full 
and that the word dhimahi ought therefore to be taken as its 
representative. But we are not aware of any Gastric injunction to 
this effect. Madhusudana Sarasvati has stated that the use of 
the Vedic word dhimahi instead of dhyayema in the opening verse 
of the Vishnu-Bhagavata proves it to be a Gayatrl. But a careful 
scrutiny of that work will bring out scores of instances of its use 
of Vedic words. (II. 7 ; VIII. 1 and 23 etc.) 

The verse quoted by §ridharasv2min from Puranantara 7 
tells us that the book which contains the stories relating to the 
Hayagriva Brahmavidya and the death of Vritra and which 
begins with the Gayatrl is the Bhagavata. 8 Of the contents of the 
Bhagavata mentioned here, the second is not helpful to us, for 
reasons already stated. As regards the first Jiva Gosvamin reserves 
that the NSrayanavarma, which is composed of verses no. 12 to 
34 of chapter 8 of Skandha VI of the Vishnu-Bhagavata has, on 
account of its having been communicated to Tvashtri by the 
bqrse-headed rishi Dadhichi, been called Hayagrlva-Brahmavidya. 

Now, the verse, which mentions the Hayagriva Brahmavidya 
as one of the contents of the Bhagavata, evidently wants to 
describe the Bhagavata in a few words and thus mentions some of 
its stories which aie comparatively important. So, if we accept 
the interpretation of Jiva Gosvamin, then we must assume that 
the Narayana-varma which consists of only twentythree verses 
included in the chapter mentioned above, is more important than 
the chapters of the Vishnu-Bhagavata which describe the lives of 
Jada-Bharata, Dhruva, and Piahlada and the exploits of Krishna 
and that this has led the mention of the former and omission of 

7. We are unable to say which Purana has been meant by the word 
* Purln&ntara. According to Vijayadhvaja it is the Skandapurfina 
and according to Vlra-Haghava it is the Uttarakhauda of the Skanda- 
purlna 

i vvxm f f f%f *. 11 

18 


8 . 
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the latter in that verse. But will not this assumption go against 
the rules of proportion and propriety ? KasTnatha Bhafta has 
rightly observed :— 

Why have the PurSrias mentioned the stories relating to the 
death of Vritrasura etc. as chaiacteristics of the Vaishnava 
Bhagavata and have left out the life of Krislnm which has been 
described in detail in that work ? !) 

Then another point arises. The NSrSyanavarma has been 
mentioned by the name NSrayanaparam Varma in one place of the 
above chapter and by the name varma NarSyanStmakam in 
another. Any of these names could be conveniently used in place 
of its obscure synonym Hayagnva-BrahmavidyS. Why was then 
neither of them used in the verse in question and why was that 
obscure synonym used instead ? Until and unless these two 
points arc satisfactorily explained it is not possible for an impartial 
reader to accept the interpretation of Jlva GosvSmin. 

But there is explicit reference to the story relating to the 
Hayagrlva BrahmavidyS in the DevI-BhSgavata (I. 5) and in this 
study Devi has been twice mentioned by the name BrahmavidyS 
thus by mentioning the Hayagrlva BrahmavidyS as one of the 
contents of the Bhagavata, the ver.-.e of the Puifinaitara implies 
that the Bhagavata is identical with the Dm Bluigavata. 

In interpreting the clause according to which the Bhagavata 
begins with the Gayatrl, KallnStha Bbafta states that as the 
opening verse of the Devt-Bhagavata is composed in GSyatrf metre 
and the words dhlmahi and prachodayat which occur in the 
Gayatrl occur in it also, the above clauses refers to it alone. 10 

Indeed the metre and the wording of this verse and the 
substance of its third charana are such as would remind anyone 
of the Gayatrl as soon as he would read it. So, it may be given 

9. *r% wwrr 

10. The opening verse of the Dtvt-Bhl&avaia is i— 

snurat font * iftaf? t nr *r spfofjjrq; it 
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the name of ‘Gayatrl’ with some justification; and the statement 
of Kaslnatha Bhatta may be taken as correct. 

Inapplicability to the Vishnu-Bhagavata of the clause which 
states that the Bhagavata begins with the Gayatrl has already been 
explained by what we have said about &rldharasvamin’s inter¬ 
pretation of the verse of the Matsyapurana . It may now be 
pointed out that the opening verse of the Vishnu-Bhagavata begins 
with the word Janmadyasya Yatafc (aTOTO qft:) which forms the 
second sutra of the Vedanta. So, if the author of the Purariantara 
regarded the Vishnu-Bhagavata as the Bhagavata (Mahapurana) 
then it would have naturally struck him that the above clause 
could be substituted with greater propriety by another clause 
describing the beginning of the Bhagavata with a sutra of the 
Vedanta. 

It is necessary now to find out the dates of composition of 
these verses. The first verse appears in a list of Pur anas (Maha- 
purSnas) and Upapuranas, which we find in chapter 53 of the 
Matsyapurana. Then it appears again in similar lists found in the 
Agnipurana and the Prahhasakhanda of the Skandapurana . Now 
it has been shown already that this list of the Matsyapurana seems 
to mention the Devi-Bhagavata among the Mahapuranas, So, it 
ought to have mentioned the Vishnu-Bhagavata among the Upa¬ 
puranas. But it has not done so. In fact, it is silent about the 
Vishnu-Bhagavata, We presume therefore that it was composed 
some years before the composition of the Vishnu-Bhagavata or 
some years after its composition but before its admission to the 
rank of the Puranas. 

Nothing can be said definitely about the date of composition 
of the verse quoted from the Puranantara, so long as this work is 
not discovered. Only with reference to the period to which &rl- 
dharasvamin belonged, we can presume that it was composed by 
the closing years of the Hindu rule. 

Then we get two verses in the two lists of Puranic works 
furnished by the Saura Purana and the Bevakhanda of the Skanda¬ 
purana. These verses tell us that the Bhagavata is devided into 
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two parts. 11 As the Devz Bhflgavata is divided in two halves, each 
consisting of six Skandhas, no doubt the above verses refer to it 
and not to the Vishnu-Bhagavata, which is not so divided. 

Now, in his DanasSgaia, BulhUasena, the King of Bengal 
(enca 1101 -1120) has mentioned the RevSkhnn^a of the Skanda* 
puratia among Puranic works composed by men of his own time. 
So, with reference to the date of his accession, we may perhaps 
fix 1050 A. D. as the date of composition of the Revdkhanda (and 
its list). And the Revakhanda has mentioned the S aurapurana 
among Upapuianas. So the Saura Puratia (and its list) may be 
dated still earlier. 

Next evidence is furnished by a passage quoted from the 
Kalikapuratia by HemSdri in the second book of his Ohaturvatga* 
ehintdmani, According to it the Bhagavata is the source of the 
KfiWc&pura?ia, ri And as the Kslikapurana is a §5kta UpapuiSrm, 
evidently it mentions Sakta BhSgnvata i. e,, the DdvI'Bh&gavata 
has been mentioned under the name ‘BhSgavata’ as presumed by 
Saiva Nilakan^ha. 

Date of composition of the KdilikUpur^tta (to which the 
above verses belong) has not yet been fixed. But as NSnyadeva, 
Lakshmfdhara and- BallSlasena, have drawn upon it, surely it 
existed in the 11th. century. 

11. gat stfTO | (Saurapursna 9.0) 

X XX 

7T3PT VPOTR II (Revakhanda 1-37) 

X XX 

12. qrat^TT tfH mi i 

vfiki ^ TTPFm n 

frresta* 3r%3r^ i 

II 

STOrt *t 11 

Ihia passage is neither found in the recently discovered manu¬ 
scripts of the original KalikfipurZna nor in the printed editions of 
the extant K'SiikZpwdqa, There ia reason however, for suspecting 
that several passages of the manuscript of the original KZliktpwdqa 
are missing. Possibly this passage is to be grouped with them. 
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Besides these, §aiva Nllakantha has quoted two verses in 
his Devz-Bhdgavata-Sthiti. Of the two verses, one belongs according 
to him,, to the $ivapurdna, and is found in the Uttarakhaftda 
(23.92) of that Purana. It states that the book in which the 
exploits of Bhagavati Durga have been described is called the 
Bhagavata but that it is not to be identified with the Devz-Purana , 13 
The other belongs according to him to the Bevi-Ydmala Tantra. 
It states that the Purana named Srzmadbhdgavata was narrated to 
the son of Parlkshit by Vyasa, the son of Satyavatl and that the 
deeds of the incarnations Jof Devi) have been described in it in - 
details. 14 

Both these verses certify the Devl-Bhagavata to be the 
Bhagavata (Mahapurana ). Of these, the verse of the Uttarakhanda 
of the tSivapurdna tells us that the Bhagavata is not identical with 
the Devlpuraria, 

As regards the verse of the Devz-Yamala Tantra, we regret 
to say that this Tantra has not yet been discovered. Aufrecht 
has mentioned it in his catalogorum (pt I) p. 262 from a statement 
of Kshemaraja. As it has drawn upon by Kshemaraja, as well as 
by his Guru Abhmavagupta, surely it existed in the 10th century. 
But so long as it is not discovered and genuineness of the verse 
quoted from it by Saiva Nllakantha is not proved, nothing can be 
said about the value of the verse. 

The claim of the Vfohnu-Bhdgav&ta for being regarded as a 
Mahapurana has been supported by the Ifdradzgapurdna m chapter 
9# of its Purvabhaga (by way of describing the contents of the 
6 rtmadbbagavata which agree with those of the Vishnu Bhagavata) 
and by the Uttarakhanda of the Padmapuram in its seven chapters 
% chapter 193 to 198 and 236 of Calcutta (Vangabam), edition 

.... 1 ' ■ •• •. ■ *"** " . .m . 

m wit i 

^alva Nilakanth has interpreted it in a different way. At hit 
interpretation is somewhat farfetched. We are unable to accept i*. 

14 * semsf \ 
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chapters 189 to 194 and 263 of Poona (Anandasrama) edition, 
Besides these, the VUhnukhanda of the Skandapurana has stated 
in its certain chapters that the Bhagavata has been described by 
Snka and that Kiishna has been glorified in it. 

As regards the certificate given by the NaradtyapurSnn, wc 
give below the substance of a passage which we have got in the 
Devi-Bhagavata-Sthiti of VidyStlrtha :— 

Of course, the contents of the eighteen PurSnas are found in 
the manuscripts of the Naradtyapurana written in modern times. 
Contents of the Bhagavata found therein are applicable to the 
Vishnu-Bhagavata, In (some) otner Puranas also the contents of 
the Bhagavata are found (and they are applicable to the VizhiiU' 
Bhagavata), But they do not prove the authenticity of the Vishtu * 
Bhagavata . As similar compositions are not found in the old 
works, they have been composed by rogues (in modern times). It 
is for this reason that SrldharasvSmin, who was determined to 
oust the Devl-Bhagavata took the help of weak evidences and not 
of such strong ones. Also, if those contents were composed by 
VySsa then in the contents of the KurmapurStia and of some of 
the other PurSpas, their last portions would have been mentioned 
in addition to their available portions. 15 


is. ^ ^ t 

rr* % tot ^ mm: \ mm* 

qoif wmtf ** \ ^fstTfer- 
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The statement made in this passage, is quite correct. 
To illustrate its correctness, we would add here that 
according to chapter 53 of the Matsyapurana t which we have 
proved to be fairly old, the Brahmavaivartapurana describes the 
exploits of the Boar Incarnation of Brahma ; whereas chapter 95 
of the Purvabhaga of the N'dradlyapurana which describss the 
contents of the Brahmavaivartapurana is silent about the Boar 
Incarnation of that deity and states in its stead that the Brahma- 
vaivartapurdna is divided into the Brahmakhanda , Prakritikhantfa 
Qanesakhanda and Krimakhanda. This statement is applicable 
to the extant Brahmavaivartapurana, including the Prakfitikhanda 
was composed in the Muslim period. We may assume therefore 
that all the chapters of Purvabhaga of the Naradlyapurana 
which describe the content of the Mahapuranas (including chapter 
96 already refened to) weie written in a very late date did not 
see the original Brahmavaivartapurana. Also, as implied by 
Vidyatlrtha, they were probably composed after the death of 
Sridharasvamin. 

Of the seven chapters of the Uttarahhanda of the Padma- 
purana it can be remarked that Dr. Asoke Chatterjee has proved 
(see his book PadmapurSria — A study pp. 80ff.) that these chapters 
belong to a very late period. Thus these are of little value. 

The Vuhnuhhanda of the Skandapurana has described in 
chapter 21 of the Venkatdchalamdhdtmya included in it, the 
presence of RamSnuja at Tirupati. So we may assume that it 
was written at least one hundred years after the death of that 
Saint which took place after 1125 A. D. when he was regarded as 
a man of the remote past. 

Another support to the claim of the Vuhnu-Bhdgavata comes 
from two verses found in the Bhagavata-tatparyaof Ma lhvacharya. 
They certify that the book named the Srlmadbhagavata is a 
commentary on the Vedanta, Mahabharata and Gayatrl, has got 
tbo senge of the Vedas in it ^nd ocupies among the Puranas the 
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position which the Sgmaveda occupies among the Vedas, 1 ” 

These verses, although stated by Madhvachaiya to have 
been quoted from the Garudapurana, are not traceable in any of 
the printed editions of that Puiana. Moreover, Jlva Gosvamin 
has quoted them in one place of his Tattvasandaibha and has 
remarked a little later that in order to prove the conectuess of his 
interpretation, he has quoted certain passages from the Vedic and 
Puranic works seen by him : but that m some cases be has quoted 
passages which belong to woiks not seen by him but which appear 
in the Bhagavata-tatparya, Bharata-tatparya and commentary on 
the Brahmasutras, wiitten by MadhSvacharya, Then, we learn 
fiom another remark made by him that some portions of the 
Garutfapurana were not available in his days. 17 

From this frank confession of Jlva Gosvamin we are led to 
conclude that he could not find the above verses in the manuscript 
of the Garudapuram, which he consulted. Thus it edn be safely 
presumed that these verses were composed by some unknown Vaisjh- 
pava after the death of &t!dharasvSmin, and ascribed to the Garuga- 
purSna. But it is perhaps more correct to presume that they 
were composed by Madhv&chSrya in the course of his composition 
of the BhSgavnta-tatparya (and asciibed to the Garudapur3na 
Hart Dikshita in his Brahmasutrawritti and Appaya Dfkshita 
in his Madhvamata-vidhvamsana have brought out several cases 
of such statement made by MadhvachStya and Prof. A. Venkata- 
subbiah in his article on the Msg^ukyopamshad and GautJapSda 
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published in the Indian Antiquary : 1933 (pp. 181-193) has added 
to their number. 

As regards the silence of Srldharasvamin about these two 
verses, we would point out that the period which intervened 
between the career of Madhvacharya and the career of ^rldhara- 
svamin was very short. So it is possible that these verses did not 
reach the latter. 

Next we get a verse in the commentary of Sridharasvamm, 
which states that the Bhagavata has been described by §uka. 
No doubt this verse implies that the Vishnu-Bhagavata is the 
Bhagavata (Mahapurana). However, according to Sridharasvamin 
it belongs to a dialogue between Gautama ond Ambarisha, included 
in the Padmapurana. But neither it nor the dialogue to which it 
belongs is found in the printed editions as well as in the principal 
manuscripts of that Purana (see Dr. AsokechatterjeePadmapuraria— 
A study in this connection). So its value is open to questions. 

Then Jiva Gosvamin has quoted three verses in the Tattva- 
sandarbha in addition to the one quoted by Sridharasvamin and 
discussed above. Two of these connect the Bhagavata with Hari 
or Vishnu and the third states that the Bhagavata has been 
described by Suka. According to Jiva Gosvamin, the first verse 
belongs to a dialogue between Gautama and Ambarisha, the second 
to the Vanjulimahatmya and the third to the Prahladasamhitg. 
The dialogue between Gautama and Ambarisha, to which the 
first verse is stated to belong, is probably the same as the dialogue 
to which the verse quoted by Sridharasvamin belongs. So its 
value is open to questions for reason already stated. The 
Vanjulimahatmya and the Prahladasamhita have not yet been 
discovered. So the value of the second and the third verse cannot 
be- finally described. Most of the pamphlets on Mahatmyas are 
however admittedly works of late date ; so we will not perhaps 
be wrong if we group the Vanjulimahatmya with them. The 
PrahlSda samhita has, as far as we knew, been drawn upon only 
by Saqatana Gosvamin in his BhaktirasSmritasindhu and by his 
nephew Jiva Gosvamin in his Tattvasandarbha. So, with reference 
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to the daies of SanStana and Jlva Gosvamin, wc may perhaps 
assign this work to the latter half of the 13th century, 

• In short, we may say that majority of the verses and passages, 
which certify the Devi-Bhagavata to be a MnhapurSna, belongs to 
the early mediaeval age, whereas majority of the veisesor passages, 
which certify the Vislinu-Bhayavata to be a Mahapuiana, belongs 
to the late mediaeval age and the rest though of indifinite date 
cannot reasonably be regarded as older than that age. Thus the 
claim of the DevhBhdgavata to the rank of the Mah3pur5pa j s 
stronger than the claim of the Vhbm-Bhagavata. 

The Vaishnava writers of the mediaeval age, whom we have 
already mentioned, seem to have had knowledge of this. So, 
some of them have tried to turn the tide in favour of the Vuftyu- 
B hdgavata by making certain old Pur funic verses applicable to it 
with the help of sophistic and far-fetched interpretaion. 

As far as is known at present, the Vishpu-Bhcigavata received 
the earliest support to its claim for being regarded as a MahS- 
purSga from the Tahaqiq-ubffind of Alberuni, But long before it, 
the DevbBhftgavata received a similar suppoit to its claim from the 
MatsyapurSna relevant verse of which has aheady been quoted. 

In addition to these direct evidences, an imliuct evidence 
also leads us to support the claim of the DcvJ-Bh&gavata, Though 
we are not yet in a position to say anything about the date when 
the Sakta sect came into existence, yet we can say definitely that 
when the age of the MahSpurSpas began, there were many Ssktas 
in the country. So when the 6aivas and the Vaishpavas began to 
write MahSpurSpas for describing the glories and exploits of Siva 
and Vishnu respectively, those Saktas naturally felt the need for 
writing at least one MahSpurana for describing the glories and 
exploits of Devi. Thus one of them wrote the Devi BhSgavata. 
It is of course incorrect to say that they felt this need when it was 
too late-when the age of the MahapurSnas was gone. 

Among the advocates of the VnJinu-BJiSgavata Rajendra 
Lai Mitca and R. C. Hazra have tried to prove that the Devh 
fihagavata was not regarded as. an authentic and apthofitatiyf 
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work by the learned men of the mediaeval age. We should 
now discuss about the correctness of the arguments put forward 
by them. 

The remark of Rajendra Lai is to the effect that the 
Vishnu-Bhagavata has been quoted by a host of Mediaeval writers 
as a Mahapurana and a large number of commentaries has ex* 
plained its meaning* * * whereas the Sakta work has neither the 
benefit of a commentary nor the authority derivable from quota¬ 
tions by respectable authors. 

Then, Dr. Hazra has observed :— 

“The verses quoted from the Bhagavata by Ballalasena, 
Madhvacharya, Hemadri, Govindananda, Raghunandana, Gopaia- 
bha^ta and others are very often found in the present Bhagavata 
* * * whereas the name of the Devz-Bhagavata has not been 
mentioned m any of the numerous Nibandhas, we have examined.” 

Existence of a large number of commentaries of the Vishnu- 
Bhagavata need not, m our opinion, be taken into account m 
considering the question relating to the authenticity of either 
Bhagavata. It only shows that the Vishnu-Bhagavata is very 
popular among the Hindus. We may explain here that its populari¬ 
ty is due partly to the literary beauty possessed by it (and by no 
other Pur ana) and partly to the gradual change in the psychology 
of the Hindus, caused by the Muslim conquest of India, which 
made them hopeless about wordly prosperity and bend towards 
•the doctrine of Bhakti, ably expounded in it. 

It may be added here that most of the Puranas have got no 
commentary at all and a few of them have got one or two 
commentaries each. It may also be added in contradiction to the 
statement made by Raja Rajendra Lai that the Devz-Bhagavata 
belongs to the latter group, for it has three commentaries-vide 
Aufrecht’s Cutalogus Catalogorum (Pt. i) p. 261. 

However, references to and quotations from the Bevz-Bhaga- 
vata, found in the works of the mediaeval age are indeed very few 
in number. A few verses quoted by Gangadhara in his commentary 
on the Bharmasamhita of the Sivapurana and by Saiva Nllakarijha 
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in his Devl'BhdgavataSthiti from ceitain Puranic works mention it 
among Upapuranas. Among the Smriti Nibandhas, only the 
Burgapradlpa compiled in the 16th century, has quoted a verse 
which prescribes its reading during the Navaratra festival ; and 
the Bivarchanadipaka f compiled in the 17th century has quoted a 
passage hom it- The Saubhdggabhaskara, a commentary on the 
Zalitasalmrandma, written by Bhaskara Raya in the 18th century 
has also quoted passages from it. In the BkaskarabUasa, a 
biography of Bhaskara Ray a, wiitten by one of his disciples, we 
find that he popularized it. 

Besides these, certain quarrelling pamphlets, written in the 
17th and 18th centuries, have referred to it. Then commentaries 
on it have been mentioned by Aufrecht in the Catalogus Catalog©- 
rum. Of these, the commentary written by &aiva Nllakan|ha in 
the latter huli of the 18th century has come down to us. 

In no other work wc find any reference to or quotations from 
the JJevi-Bhagavata, However, we have got reason to suspect that 
a big passage, which forms part of chapter 30 of Skandha VII of 
this work, has been assimilated by the Mateyapurdna, Sfi^ikha^a 
of the Badmapurdna and litvdkhanda of the B kandapurdna. This 
passage is a fist of the names under which Devi is worshipped at 
places where her limbs fell on being severed by the arrow of 
Vishpu, after she had committed suicide on account of her father’s 
objectionable conduct. 

In the DevbBhdgavata VySsa, after narrating the story of 
Devi’s suicide and severance of Devi's limbs, quotes a remark of 
Siva, according to which, the persons who will worship Devi at 

the places where her limbs fell, will have their desires fulfilled ; 
at this the king Janamejaya asks the names of those places as 
well as the names j,of Devi’s manifestations residing in those 
places; so VySsa recites the list. In the Matsyapurd^a Devi 
determines to commit suicide ; at this, her father asks her about 
the places at which she will be found and the names by which she 
will be worshipped (in those places); in reply, Devi recites the list. 
In |he Padmapurdita Mha^da) SSvitrl, displeased with 
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Brahma, prepares herself to leave his abode ; in order to pacify 
her, Vishnu says to her that though she is everywhere, yet he is 
mentioning the names of the places where men, who want fulfil¬ 
ment of desire, will find her; and then recites the list. According 
to the Skandapurana (Revakhanda) the rishi Mandavya, who has 
been placed on a stake by royal officers, propitiates Siva, who soon 
appears before him with Devi. Then he requests Devi to name 
the places where she exists in the form in which she has appeared 
before him and Devi recites the list. 

Now, if any one examines the relevant chapters of all the 
four Puranas, mentioned above, from a literary point of view, he 
will have to admit that the question put by Janamejaya in the 
Devl-Bhagavata is a justifiable one, whereas the questions put by 
Devi’s father in the Matsyapuraya and by Mandavya in the 
SJcandapurana ( Revakhanda ) as well as the remark made by 
Vishnu in the Padmapurana ( Srtytihhanda ) are unjustifiable and 
unsuitable to the occasions. So, we think that originally the 
Devl-Bhagavata had the list in question. Soon it became very 
popular and the other three Puranas then borrowed it from the 
Devl-Bhagavata. 18 

Also, the stories relating to the severance of Vishnu’s head 
from his body and the adventure of the Haihaya Prince Ekavfra 
are found in the Devl-Bh5gavata (I. 5 and VI. 19-23) as well as 
in the recently discovered original Kdlikdpurana (chapter 39 and 
47 to 56) ; and according to a passage, which we have already 
quoted, the Devl-Bhagavata is the source of the original KSttM- 
puf&qa' So, we may say that the former has lent and the latter 
has borrowed the above stories. 19 Again the story relating to the 

18. Another Smjiti-Nibandha, named the Durgataranginl also prescri¬ 
bes its formal reading during the NavarStra festival, according to 
Saiva Nilakaijtha. 

19. The story of the severance of Vishnu’s head from his body is found 
in the datapaths Brahmaija (XIV, 1*. 1.6 to 10) and the Panehavimda 
Brahmana (VII. 5. 6) also. Some of our readers may presume, there¬ 
fore, that the author of the original Kslikapurana borrowed it from 
either of these Brahmanas. But as that KalikSpurana abounds in 
grammatical mistakes, its author was probaby not a very learned 
man and did not handle any Vedic work. So, we presume that he 
borrowed the above story from the Devi Bhagavata. 
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performance of the Durgapujs by Rama is found in the Devi- 
Bhagavata (III. 30) as well as in the extant KsUkdpurdna (chapter 
60) with slight variations ; and though this KdlikdpurSna does not 
mention the Devi-Bhagavata as its source, a comparison of the dates 
of their composition will prove that the Devi-Bhagavata is older and 
this Kalikapurdna is younger. So, the latter has borrowed the 
above story from the former. One more instance of such borrow¬ 
ing has been traced by Saiva Nilakai^ha in a clause included in a 
verse, which, according to him, belongs to the Adityapurana . s0 

In this clause Vritra’s death caused by Devi has been alluded 
to ; and among all the PurSnic woiks, it is only the Devi-Bhagavata 
(VI.6) that describes Vritra’s death through Devi’s instrumentality. 
So, it must be admitted that AdityapurSna has borrowed the 
substance of the clause relating to Vritra’s death from the Devi- 
Bhagavata. 

Although the remark made by SrldharasvSmin in his com- 
mentary on the VUhnu-BhZtgavata, which we have referred to in 
the beginning of this aiticle, clearly implies the existence of the 
DevI-BhSgavata in his days (circa 1350-1450), it is strange to observe 
that all Nibandhas relating to both Smriti and Tantra, composed 
after those days, are peculiarly silent about it. Silence of the 
Nibandhas like the Durgdbhaktitarangini of VidySpati, DufgoUava- 
viveka ot SulapSnd, Durgaptijatattva of Raghunandana and Nava- 
ratrapradlpa of Nandapap^ita, which deal solely with the Durga¬ 
puja or NavarStra festival (described in the DevI-BhSgavata HI. 
26, 27 and V.34), the iSritattvaehintamarii of PuiflSnanda Girl, 
which deals solely with the nature and attributes of Devi (descri¬ 
bed in the Devi-Bhagavata VII.31 to 36) and the Suktdnanda- 
tarangiin of Brahm5nanda Girl and Tantrasdra of KrishpSnanda 
Agamavaglsa which deal inter alia with subjects which have been 
discussed m detail in the DevI-BhSgavata (e. g. rules for the use of 

20. Apparently -$atva NUakaijtha has meant the SaurapurSna, in 
chapter 49 of which, we find the verse in question with slight 
variation of reading. It runs as follows 5 **~ 

m snft to i ms® ^ct % srsTCsff n 
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rosary made of Rudrakshas, excellence of Sakti-worship, purifica¬ 
tion of the elements of the body, rules for the Japa or formal 
repetition of mantras) makes us astonished. Our astonishment 
increases, when we notice that most of these Nibandhas have 
abundantly quoted passages from other Puranic works. 

Those who wish to fix the status of a Puranic work from the 
number of its passages quoted in the Nibandhas, will no doubt 
explain this silence of the above Nibandhas by saying that the 
Dev>Bhagavata was disregarded by men of all sects, including the 
Saktas. Before abiding by such a paradox, we should see whe¬ 
ther this silence can be explained in any other way. 

A remark made by Narasimha Vajapeyin, in his Nityachara - 
pradipa, which also we have referred to in the beginning of this 
article informs us that certain persons regard the Kafflcapurdm 
as the Bhagavata and declares that as Lakshmldhara has proved 
that purana to be an Upapurapa, those persons are silenced. 

Perhaps we should suspect from this remark that Narasimha, 
Vajapeyin as well as his contemporary pandits belonging to his 
native land Orissa were totally ignorant of the existence of the 

Devt-Bhag&vata. 

A similar ignorance, of the pandits of Bengal came to light 
in the last century from a statement made by Babu Janamejaya 
Mitra, father of Raja Rajendra Lai Mitra, m his book entitled 
Mahapurlna Srlmadbhagavatanukramarnka. We learn from it that 
Maharaja Nabakrishna (who was a contemporary of Robert Clive 
and Warren Hastings and founder of the Raj family of Sobhabazar, 
Calcutta) being desirous of collecting manuscripts of all the 
PurSpas as well as of all the Parvans of the Mahabharata sent 
three Bengali Pandits to Varanasi. These pandits, while engaged 
at Varanasi in doing the needful, wrote a letter to the Maharaja, 
which was to the following effect:— 

One day the remark of Sridharasvamin, made in his com¬ 
mentary on the Srlmadbhagavata , forbidding the acceptance, as the 
true Bedgavata , of any book, other than that commented on by 
Jum, attracted the notice of Babu Durgagharan Mitra (who wap 
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Maharaja’s Dewart at Varanasi) and he requested the pandits of 
Varanasi to find out the second Bhagavata, existence of which 
has been hinted at by Srldbarasv5min. Nobody agreed to comply 
with this request, at last one Ramachandra Ghulia, who was 
a great poet, agreed to comply. He then composed the Devi* 
Bhagavata describing the exploits of Devi in it and divided it into 
Skandhas and chapters m imitation of the SrlmadhMgavata, 
Being pleased with it, Babu Durgacharan Mitra gave its author 
much reward and got that spurious Purgna circulated at Varanasi. 

This letter makes not only two irreconcilable statements 
(according to one of which Babu Durgacharan Mitra came to 
know about the existence of the Devi-Bhagavata from a remark of 
Srldharasvamm, who had lived nearly four hundred years before 
him, while according to the other, that work was written by a 
poet of his own time), but also betrays an ignorance of the pandits 
of Bengal about the existence of the Devi-Bhagavata up to the 
18th century. 

The only conclusion which we ought to arrive at from these 
facts is that some centuries ago all the manuscripts of the Devb 
BhSgavata, which Orissa and Bengal had, disappeared from those 
provinces and very few manuscripts of it remained in other parts 
of India. 

Certainly such an event should be attributed to some special 
cause and not mere chance and facts detailed below lead us to 
think that it was religious fanaticism of certain Vaishgava kings 
of Orissa and Begal. 

1. Some oft-quoted lines of unknown authoriship and date 
indicate that the Saktas had to live outwardly like Vaisbnavas 
and repeat mantras meant for propitiating Vishiju. 91 

2. Some verses of the Nilatantra (which was probably 
composed, like many other Tantras, in Bengal or Mitbila) indicate 

21 < a ) nmimmi sNrr: mptt spr; i 
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that the Saktas had to perform their religious rites secretly for fear 
of molestation by Vaishnavas. 22 

3. According to a story, which we find in the Bengali 
version of the Bhahtamala (Garland of Saints), a king of Kasi 
having been converted to Saktism by Soankaracharya, ordered that 
all manuscripts of the Bhagavata {Vishnu-Bhagavata) should be 
thrown in the Ganges. His order was carried out. But the 
Ganges did not destroy the manuscripts and Vopadeva recovered 
them after some time. Then Sankaracharya repented his action 
and wrote a commentary on the Vishnu-Bhagavata. By comparing 
the available number of manuscripts of the two BhagaVatas as 
well as the number of Nibandhas which have drawn upon them, 
we are led to suspect that it was the Devi-Bhagavata that suffered 
prescription, described above, under the orders of a king, who was 
necessarily a Vaishnava by religion. Also, as the story is found 
in the Bengali version of the Bhahtamala , and not in its Hindi 
original, we think that it narrates the deeds of a king of Bengal. 

4. While some manuscripts of the Devl-Bhagavata bearing 
pretty old dates, have been discovered m other provinces of India, 
no such manuscript has been discovered either m Orissa or 
in Bengal. 

5. In his article ‘Ekanamsa and Subhadra’, published in 
the J.A.S.B. (Vol. II) 1936 ; (pp. 41-46). Mr. Jogendra Chandra 
Ghosh has presumed that the image of Subhadra, placed between 
the images of JagannStha and Balarama in the celebrated temple 
of Pun is really an image of Ekanamsa, the Mother Goddess of 

22< fasfo *ter sprafro u 
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the &aktas, which, according to chapter 58 of the Brihatsathhita, 
should be placed between the images of Krishna and BalarSma. 
In support of this presumption Mr. Ghosh has pointed out that 
Subhadra has been called KStySyunI in chapter 57 of the Brahma- 
purarn and recitation of the Devlsukta at the lime of her worship 
has been prescribed in chapter 29 of the PurwhottamamShatmya 
included m the Vishnuklianda of the Skandapuratia . Moreover, 
ginger and molasses, which, according to the Sakta idea, form a 
substitute of wine, accompany her daily dishes, even now. 

This change in the name of EkSnamsa is certainly due to 
some conflict which took place in the past between the 6sktas 
and the Vaishnavas of Orissa and which led the latter to deny 
the fact of their worshipping the Mother Goddess of the former. 

In addition to this a very old tradition tells us that a &rl- 
Yantra is lying hidden below the floor of the temple, in front of 
the RatnavcdT or jewel altar, on which the above images are 
seated. If this tradition is correct, then in it also we get trace 
of a conflict, which ended with the defeat of the Sgktas of Orissa. 

6. The PsrSyana or ceremonial according of the DevT* 
Bhagavata is still in vogue in Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Maha¬ 
rashtra etc. but not in Orissa and Bengal. 

With regard to the d&te of this event the following deserva- 
tions are to be noted. 

As the SomavamsI kings of Orissa were Sivaites, this event 
did not take place in Orissa during their reigns ; and as the Pala 
kings and the earliar Sena kings of Bengal were Buddhists and 
Soivaites respectively, this event did not take place in Bengal 
during their reigns. In these circumstances, the second quarter of 
the 12th century, when Orissa was under the rule of Ananta- 
varman of the Ganga dynasty and Bengal was under the rule of 
Lakshmanasena of the Sena dynasty (both of whom were Vaish* 
navas) should perhaps be taken as the period of occurrence of 
this event. 

We would mention here that RSmSnuja, the Vaishipava 
£a*nt of Southern India, was a senior contemporary of Ananta- 
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varman, and that according to the Prapannamrita, he came to 
Puri in the course of his digvijaya (tour of propaganda) and 
brought the king of that place under his influence. So, it is quite 
possible that Anantavarman imbibed the agressive spirit of Rama¬ 
nuja, manifested by his conversion of the temples of Siva and 
Harihara (Vishnu-Sivn), situated at Srikurmam and Tirupati 
. respectively, into temples of Vishnu, his conflict with Adhirajendra, 
the contemporary Saiva king of Chola country (which ended with 
the death of that king m suspicious circumstances) and his 
arrangement, with the help of his royal disciple Vishnuvardhana 
for grinding the Jaina priests of Gangavadi in an oil-mill, for 
compelling them to embrace Vaishnavism. 23 Then, we learn by 
comparing the epigraphical records of the reign of Lakshmapasena 
\yith those of the reigns of his father and grandfather that he 
forgook his ancestral §aiva faith and embraced Vaisbpava faith. 
So, it is quite possible that, like most of the renegades, he was 
a zealous lover of his new faith, 24 

Perhaps the combined efforts of Anantavarman and Laksh- 
Uiapasenf* led the disappearance of the fiev>Bhagavata from 
Qrigsf* and Bengal. 

Now, Dr. Hazra has satisfactorily proved in his article 
published in the Journal of Oriental Research : 1953 (p. p. 71-77) 
that the author of the Devl-Bhagavata was a Bengali. 25 So, in those 
days, when the printing machines were unknown, Bengal possessed 
the largest number of its manuscripts ; and Orissa, being her 
iupoediate neighbour, possessed some manuscripts ; and very few 

2 &, Of this four events of the life of Ramanuja, alluded to above, the 
first three iiavc been described in the frapannamrita and other 
biographie§ of Ramanuja. The fourth has been described m an 
article of captain Mackenzie, published in the Indian Antiquary, 
1872, (p. p. 40-44) which is probably based on some Jaina work. 
Lakshmaiiaseoa’s change of religion might be due to his residing in 
Orissa for some time m his youth, (in company of Anantavarman ? ?) 
mentioned in his Madhainagar copperplate grant—J.A. S. B, New 
Series (Vol. V) *. (1909) (p.p. 471-475) 

25. Dr. Hazra has also anouneed that the author of the Dsvi-Bh5gavata 
settled at Varanasi and wrote his book there. Such an assumption 
is altogether unnecessary in our opinion. 
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manuscripts reached other provinces. When, therefore, the 
manuscripts of Orissa and Bengal weic destroyed, only those very 
few manusenpts remained. In all probability this is the reason 
why most of the Nibandhas have omitted to draw upon the 
Bevl-Bhagavata and this is the reason why BhSbkuia Hay a felt the 
need of popularizing it. 

Of couise, the above presumption may not be correct to the. 
letter. But certain violent actions taken by certain Vaishriava 
kings of Orissa and Bengal seem to be at the root of the mystery 
relating to the Bevi-Bhagavata ; and in the present state of our 
knowledge we must identify those kings with Anantavarman and 
Lakshmana Sena. 

However, the omission of Ballfdasenii. the father of Laksh- 
manasena to draw upon the Bm«Bh3gavata is yet to be explained. 

Two books written by this king, named the AdbbutusSgara 
and the Banmagara have come to light uptill now. The former 
one deals with the omens and auguries and the latter one deals 
with the merits of gifts. 

Now, the Adblmtaaflgara states that BallSlasena having died 
before finishing it, his son Lakshmanascna finished it. And we 
have shown grounds for suspecting Lakshmanascna to be hostile 
towards the BevbBhdgavata. If we are correct, then the omission 
noticeable in the Adhbntaaagara , to draw upon the Bevi-Bhagavata, 
is not BallSlasena’s but Lakshma^tasena’s. 

As regards the omission of the BsnaaSgara to draw upon the 
])ev'i'Bliagavata t we would invite the attention of our readers to a 
passage which appears in the preface of the Bmaaftgara and which 
states that the Bhagavata, Bmhmdnda and N&radlya purSnaa have 
not been taken into account (in writing the Banmagara) as they 
do not deal with the rules relating to gifts. It is to be noted in 
this connection that the Vishnu Bhagavata contains no chapter on 
gift, the Devi-Bh5gavata, however contains only one chapter 
(chap. 29 or Skandha 9), From this Dr. Hazra has mad® a 
mistake in interning that the Devi Bhagavata is not the Bhagavata 
meant by Ballalasena, For this would give rise to th© fallacy of 
Argumentum ex ailentio , 
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In the opinion of Dr. Hazra, expressed in his article 
published in the New Indian Antiquary (1938*39) pp. 522-528 the 
Bhagavatapurana mentioned in the above passage means the 
Vishnu-Bhagavata, which contains no chapter on the merits of 
gifts. Moreover, the Devi-Bhagavata contains one chapter (chapter 
29 of Skandha IX) on that subject. Yet the DanasSgara has 
not drawn upon it. From this Dr. Hazra infers that the Devi « 
Bhagavata is not the Bhagavata meant by Ballalasena. 

Then, in his article published in the Journal of Oriental 
Research, 1953, (pp. 49-79) he states that almost all the chapters 
of Skandha IX of the Devz-Bhagavata have been taken from the 
Prakritikhanda of the Brahmavaivai tapurana with certain additions 
and alterations. 

By combining these two statements of Dr. Hazra we get 
the following facts:— 

1. The Brahmavaivartapurana, as we see it, is an earlier 
work and the Devz-Bhagavata, is a later woik. 

2. Skandha IX of the Devz-Bhagavata, as we see it, was 
borrowed at the time of the composition of that work from the 
Prakritikhanda'of the Brahmavaivartapurana. 

3. The Devz-Bhagavata, with its Skandha IX borrowed 
from the Prakritikhanda, was in existence in the days of Ballala¬ 
sena, but he did not regard it as an authentic and authoritative 
work. 


Now, in his ‘Studies in the Puranic Records’ Dr. Hazra has 
stated in repetition of a statement made by Mr. Jogesh Chandra 
Roy that the Brahmavaivartapurana , though composed in the 8th 
century, has been subjected to additions and alterations till the 
16th century. Of this period, the latter part, i. e., the 14th, 15th 
or 16th century, which saw the subjugation of the greater part of 
India by Muslims, should be assigned to the Prakritikhanda t 
Chapter 7 of which refers to the adoption of Mlechchha customs 
and study of Mlechchha scriptures by the four castes in the Kali 
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age 86 and Chapter 30 of which mentions the punishment to be 
awarded after death to a Brahman of India, who serves a 
Mlechchha. So, the 15th, 16th or 17th century should he assigned 
to the Devz-Bhagavata f which has borrowed from the Prakriti- 
khanda and chapters 8 and 33 of which are repetitions of the 
chapters of the Prakritikhanda refened to above. Similaily the 
16th, 17th. or 18th century should be assigned to the Revahhanda 
of the Shandctpurana, which has mentioned the Devl-Bhagivata in 
its list of the Mahapuranas. And, as Ballalasena has mentioned 
the Revahhanda in his Danasagara, his reign should be brought 
down to the closing years of the above peiiod. 

Even then we cannot get rid of difficulties. Later in his 
article Dr. Hazra has, in view of the mention of the Dqvi'Bhagavata 
made by SiIdharasv5min and some subsequent wiiters arrived at 
the conclusion that it was probably composed in the 11th or 12th 
century. To accept this conclusion, we must either revise our 
dating based on Dr. Hazra’s statements referred to in the prece¬ 
ding paragraph and assume that the Prakritikhanda from which 
the Devl-Bhagavata has borrowed, was, with its lines relating to 
the prevalence of Mlechchha customs and study of Mlechchha 
Scriptures, composed in the 10th century or antedate the Muslim 
conquest of India by two centuries’. Moreover, a question arises 
here. Why <Ld not Ballalasena draw in his DSnasSgara upon 
thfi Prakritikhanda, which was in existence in his days and chapter 
£6 of which deals with the merits of gifts ? 

We do not find a satisfactory reply to this question. 

In these circumstances, is it not better to assume that the 
Rtfi-Bhagavata was in existence in the days of Ballalasena but its 
g^andha IX with its chapter 29 (copied from chapter 26 of the 
Prakritikhanda) was not ? This can easily explain why Ballala¬ 
sena has not drawn upon the Devi-Bhagavata m his Danasagara, 

The vicissitudes of fortune, to which the Devi-Bh§gavata 
Was subjected during the reigns of Anantavarman and Lakshmapa- 

V" 1 ' " *■ " r """ ' .' 1 ' ,r ~.. . . . . . . ... . . . 

as. srtsron; ^ w i 
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sena probably led to the loss of the whole of Skandha IX as well 
as of the geographical chapters (chapters 5 to 13) of Skandha VIII 
which it originally had. This loss made the tradition relating 
to the composition of the Bhagavatapurana of 18000 verses in¬ 
applicable to the Devi-Bhagavata. To settle this discrepancy, 
some adheient of that work, who lived in the 16th or 17th cen¬ 
tury, probably translated in poetical language the geographical 
chapters (chapters 16 to 20) of Skandha V of the Vishnu-Bhagavata 
(written partly in prose and partly in poetry) and copied the 
Prakfitikhanda of the Brahmavaivartapurana and inserted them in 
the Devi-Bhagavata, 

This presumption is confirmed by the following two facts:— 

1. In the above-mentioned chapters of Skandha VIII and 
in the whole of Skandha IX of the Devi-Bhagavata Narayana and 
Krishna has been paid the greatest respect. 

2. Chapter 1, 2, 4 and 17 of Skandha IV of the Devb 
Bhagavata expressly attempt to lower Vishnu, Rama and Krishna. 
Yet nowhere in those chapters we find any reference to the story 
relating to the rape of Tulasi by Vishnu which has been told in 
chapter 24 of Skandha IX (of the Devi-Bhagavata), 

0r. Hazra also states that BallSlasena has not included the 
namfe of the Deifr-Bhagawta among those of the spurious or 
rejected IPurSpas &nd UpapurSnas. Intention Of this statement 
of his is not clear. However, the reason why the name of the 
Devt-Bhagavata does not appear among those of the spurious 
Puranas and Upapuranas mentioned by Ballalasena is of Course 
this that he had no reason for considering it spurious; and we 
have already explained that it appears among rejected Purapas. 

Some more arguments have been put forward by Dr. Hazra 
for proving his point. We are dealing With them serially. 

First of these arguments is this that the contents of the 
Bhagavata (Vishnu-Bhagavata) are more befitting a principal Pura^a 
than those of the Devi-Bhagavata. But the contents of some other 
Puia^as (e. g. the Vamanapuram and the Varahapwana) also ar<= 
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not fully befitting principal Puranas . So, this argument is not a 
strong one. 

Next argument of Dr. Hazra is based on the mention of 
the Viihnu-Bhagavata (and not of the Devz-Bhagavata) as one of 
the principal Purarias by Alberuni. The following remark made 
by Edward Sachau at the end of the preface to his English trans¬ 
lation of Alberum’s work refutes this argument : 

Lastly, India, as known to Alberuni, was, in matters of 
religion, Vishnuite (Vaisbnava), not Sivaite (Saiva). Vishnu or 
Narayana is the first god in the Hindu pantheon of his Hindu 
informants and literary authorities, whilst Siva is only incidentally 
mentioned and that too not in a favourable manner. 

It appears that after the Vishnu-Bhagavata came into exis* 
tence, the Vaishnavas began to mention it by the name BhSgavata, 
As Alberum’s informants were Vaishnavas, they informed him 
that the Bhagavata was a Vaishnava Pur3na. 

Next argument draws our attention to the contents of the 
$rmadb]iagavata } desciibed by the N aradzyapurSna in chapter 96 
of its Purvaabhdga and agreement of the same with the contents of 
the Vishnu-Bhagavata. But as alieady seen by us, VidyStlrtha has 
conclusively proved that chapter of the Ndradzyapurdna to be an 
interpolation of a very late date ; and the views expressed by Dr. 
Hazra about that chapter of his studies in the Puranic Records 
(p. 132) are almost similar to those expressed by VidyStlrtha. It 
is therefore not clear to us why he has attached importance to 
that chapter. 

Then Dr. Hazra points out that in the Bhdgavatapuraya 
(Vishnu-Bhagavata) there is no mention of the Devi-Bhagavata nor 
there is any attempt to prove its own superior position but in the 
Devz-Bhagavata the Vishnu-Brdgauata has been included among the 
Upapuranas, obviously with a view to establish its own claim 
to the position of a Mahapurana. This shows that the Devi* 
Bhagavata is not a Mabapurana. 

Evidently Dr. Hazra has overlooked an important point here. 
|Ie has made this remark with reference to the list of MahSpura^as 
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and Upapuranas which is found in the Devz-Bhagavata I. 3. 
But such lists are found in some other Mahapuranas also, and we 
have reason to believe that they were compiled long after the 
composition of those Mahapuranas, probably by persons who were 
entitled to handle them. The same thing may be said in respect 
of the list found in the Devz-Bhagavata also. So, the Devz-Bhaga¬ 
vata, (i* e., its original portion) cannot be suspected of attempting 
to prove its own superiority (and its rival’s inferiority). 

Let us explain our intention fully with the help of examples. 

The Vayupmana and the MaUyapurana are two of the 
oldest Mahapuranas ; and each of them has got a list of Maha¬ 
puranas m it ; in addition, the Matsyapwana has got a list of 
Upapuranas also, as already told. 

Now, if we take it for granted that these lists were compiled 
by the authors of those Puranas, then we should admit that the 
Vayupurana was composed after the composition of all Maha- 
puianas and the MaUyapurana was composed still later,—after 
the composition of the Upapuranas, mentioned by it. Will it 
be correct ? 

Last agrument of Dr. Hazra also falls flat. It deals with 
the difference of opinion among the §aktas about the identity of 
their Bhagavata in consequences of which some of them regard the 
Kalikapurana, some regard the Bevz pur am and some regard the 
Devz-Bhagavata as this work. According to him this is due to the 
jealousy of the §aktas of the position and influence of the Vishnu- 
Bhagavata , which led them to compose those Puranas and claim 
position and influence of the Purana of their rivals. But will it 
not he more reasonable to assume that this difference of opinion 
among the Saktas was due to speculations for a long-lost thing 
about the loss of which they had not kept any record, paitly on 
account of the disorder cieated by the Muslim conquest of 
Northern India shortly after the destruction of manuscripts of the 
Devz-Bhagavata by Lakshmanisena and Anantavarmaq.. 
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The Puranas hold a unique place in the history of the 
religious literatuie of the Hindus. They are an inexhaustible 
mine of pure gold in the shape of very useful and interesting 
information which they contain not only about the social and 
political history of this vast land but also about the ethical and 
philosophical problems of perennial interest. They are indeed a 
veritable encyclopaedia of Hindu Religion and Ethics, At a time 
when the language and the teachings of our oldest scriptures, the 
Vedas-the Fountain-head of all religions and philosophies-were, due 
to the prevailing ignorance of the age, liable to be misconstrued 
and misunderstood, the venerable Vedavyasa, that great benefactor 
of humanity, took upon himself the onerous task of composing 
such works for the benefit of the erring mortals as will be suitable 
compendia for explaining in an easy way the subtle truths and the 
profound problems of the holy &ruti. These works are the present 
Puranas, which have got the obvious purpose of popularizing and 
propagating the ideas and ideals of the great Sanatana Dharma, 

At present we are not concerned with the study of the age 
and authenticity of the Puranas. Suffice it to say that we hold 
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all the eighteen Puranas to be of equal impoitance for the study 
of our ancient culture and religion and do firmly believe that, 
inspired as they are by a highly noble ideal for their composition, 
they are undoubtedly chaiacterized by an unmistakeable unity of 
purpose 1 mining through all them. As the classical definition 1 of 
Puranas has it, they possess five well-known 

characteristics (vTSFT). They deal, as ideally conceived, with gif 
(creation), 5T%<Epf (dissolution of the universe), cfg- (royal genealogies), 
(different Manu-ages) and (detailed histories of 

some of the prominent royal dynasties of ancient India). This is 
only an ideal description, but all the PuiSnas do not conform to 
it. It is only in some of the majot ones that all these characteri¬ 
stics attain their full scope and significance. 

Si I Krsna was a noble scion of the deservedly reputed 
Yadava dynasty. His divme qualities apart, He Was, even as a 
great historical figure, a noble embodiment of all the great qualities 
of head and heart. He was a towering genius of His age, who, 
endowed with a magnetic personality, outshone every rival, if any, 
and commanded profound respect and admiration from all, the 
high and the low, from everyone who happened to come into his 
contact. Viewed even in an historical perspective, Sri Kj§pa 
deserves ample treatment at the hands of the writer of the PurSflaS, 
But He was more than that. He is the highest incarnation of the 
great Vi§nu descended for the destruction of the wicked and the 
protection of the righteous. Hence, it is but natural to suppose 
that the Puranas will accord Him ample scope for a detailed 

1. The classical definition of the pur&ija, as found in most of the 
puranas, is given in the following well-known verse 

SrfWi 39 fat HfcPWfaT q \ 

Agm I. U ; Kurma 1.1. 12 ; Garu^a I. 125.14 ; Viijiju HI, 6. 25 } 
Marka^<Jeya 134.13. 

A slightly different definition is given in the Kavya Mlmarftsa in the 
following verse where Kalpa has been mentioned as one of the 
principal subjects of the purSijas :— 

Hi?: sfolfafa: l 

TO* 11 
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description of a variety of His divinely sweet Lilas* And this 

they have done. Out of the complete list of the 18 Puranas, 
about two-third deal more or less with the life and deeds of Sri 
Krsna. The Puranic narration of Sri Krsna*s Lilas has followed 
two different methods. In some they are treated only incidentally, 
along with the description of the kings of the ancient Ksatriya 
dynasties ; while in others special sections or books have been 
devoted to a lengthy and appropriate description of those impor¬ 
tant incidents. The Purapas of the first type are: Garuda (I 149), 
Kurma (I. 24-26), Vayu (96), Narada (II. 81), and Devl-Bhagavata 
(IV. 20-26 and IX), which contain useful information about 
Radha along with the other manifestations of Sakti, The Puianas 
of the second type are about six, all of which have been analysed 
and described here. They are Agni, Brahma, Padma Brahma- 
vaivarta, Visnu and Srimad Bhagavata. Out of these, the Agni- 
Purtna has got only a short chapter, while the Brahma and Padma 
Puranas have devoted several Adhyayas to this subject. The last 
three have devoted whole sections and books to the description of 
Krsna-Carita and should be considered on that score to be the 
most important and comprehensive store-house of all the available 
informations collected in these ancient works touching fcpon the 
manysided personality of Sri Kr«spa and upon His divine Lilas. 
We shall present below only a short account of those Adhyayas 
and books of the above-mentioned Purartas in which Krs^a-Carita 
has been dealt with. 

Agni-Purana 

As it stands, it presents an excellent epitome of all available 
and useful information about the different branches of learning 
ahd sciences. Hence its very nature forbids its attempting a 
lengthy treatment of Sri Krsna’s life. It has devoted a single 
adhySya, viz. the 18th, consisting of only $6 short anus^up verses, 
and thus catalogues only the important events connected with the 
life and work of §rl Kr§ria. 

Brahma-Purana 

It contains 33 Adhyayas (180-212) on the life of Sri Krsna. 
Bnth the Lllas-those of Vfndavana and of Dvarka-have been 
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presented here in a concise form. Here are to be found all the 
important Vrndavana-LUas which we have come to associate with 
the name of that Divine Cowherd. The 189th Adhy§ya gives a 
fine description of Rasa-Llla, where we find veritable echoes of 
some of the charming verses of Sriraad Bhagavata. The Gopis’ 
lament at the sudden departure of Su Krsna to Mathura at the 
instance of Akrura is profoundly touching and truly heart-rending 
But a thorough comparision of these Adhyayas with those in the 
fifth ^msa (book) of the Visnu-Purana reveals the fact that they 
contain a nicely made epitome of the latter. Here we find that 
two or three Adhyayas have been condensed into one by the 
omission of a large number of verses not considered essential for 
following the thread of the narrative. For want of space we are 
compelled to omit a detailed comparision and analysis of these 
chapters here, but wish to stress the point that these chapters of 
the Brahma Purana are totally based upon those of the Visnu- 
Purana as is evident not only from the similarity of ideas but also 
from the identity of their construction and phraseology. In fact, 
they present a judicious selection of the verses of Vi§nu-PurSpa 
with the obvious purpose of giving, in a nutshell, the chief events 
of Sri Krsna’s life. / 

^JF^adraa* Purana 

It is one of the most important among the major PurSnas. 
In point of extent and volume it is second only to the great 
Skanda-Purana, which is easily the most voluminous among the 
Puranas. The text of the PurSna as published from the AnandS- 
srama, Poona, contains six Khandas or books. They are Adi, 
Rhumi, Brahma, Patala, Srsti and Uttara Khandas, Out of these, 
two books devote special Adhyayas to the elucidation of many 
important topics of Vai§nava theology as well as a concise treat¬ 
ment of Sri Kr§na’s life. A critical study of this Pur§pa is 
essential for understanding the theological basis of the various 
schools of medieval Vaisnavism, especially of the Gamjtya 
Vaispavism. In fact, its greatest value lies in its being thoroughly 
imbued with the Vai§nava spirit. In consonance with its true 
fcature we find special items of purely Vaispava faith properly 
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handled and popularily treated therein. Thus in the 50th 
Adhyaya of the Uttara-Khanda is described the Mahatmya of 
Gopl-candana; the 83rd and 84th Adhyayas give a popular 
description of a typical Vaisnava ; the 85th Adhyaya describes, 
with the proper mantras for recitation, the festival called Dolotsava, 
which is to be celebrated on the EkadasI day of the bright half 
of the Caitra month. It is the Padma-Purapa that contains that 
celebrate Mahatmya of SrTmad BbSgavata in Adhyayas 189 to 
194, illustrated with the aid of the well-known anecdote of 
Dhundhu^ari, who attained his final liberation as a direct result 
of the hearing of tnrlmad Bhagavata for seven days only. 

much for the Vaisnava element in this Purana. Now 
coming to the treatment of the life of §rl Krsna, we find it 
described twice, one in the Patala-Khapda and then in the 
Uttara-Khanda. In the second, there are eight chapters devoted 
to it from the 272nd to the 279th. Here the very first Adhyaya 
consists of a highly philosophical praise uttered by Indra to Sri 
Kf§na in which the whole of the celebrated Hiranyagarbha-Sukta 
has been incorporated, of course, with the necessary linguistic and 
metrical changes—due to its adoption in a Puranic text. The great 
value of this Stotra lies in presenting a Puranic interpretation of 
a Vedic Sukta. Another peculiarity of this section lies in the fact 
that a large portion of the 277th and the 279th Adhyayas is 
written in a clear and chaste prose of the well-known Puranic type. 

The other section occurs in the Patala-Khanda of the PurSna 
and is of extreme value for properly understanding the theological 
and philosophical conceptions of the medieval Vaispava sects. 
This section consists of eight chapters and extends from the 69th 
Adhyaya to the 77th. The 69th Adhyaya furnishes a highly 
elaborate and allegorical conception of Vrndavana, which is taken 
to represent upon the surface of this earth that ideal Vrndavana— 
Nitya Vrndavana as it is termed—the highest abode of Bhagavan 
situated even above the far-elevated Vaikuntha.* The city of 

—Padma, Patala section, 69 Adhyaya, 
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Mathura is represented as a lotus of a thousand petals and with 
striot accuracy the complete circle is divided and sub-divided into, 
different parts each °f which has been desciibed with its presiding 
deify., The present Vrndavana has also been similarly represented 
iq the Brahma-Samhita, one of the famous scriptures of the 
Pancaratra school. The rest of the section has been devoted to 
the elucidation of the real nature of Radha and Her companions— 
their names, their mystical significance, their relative importance 
Upd relation with §rl K^na in the Rasa-Llla, etc. Scholars know 
that Radb§* Who plays such an important role in the growth of 
the later Vaignavism, is conspicuous by Her absence from the 
pages qf the Visnu and the Bhagavata Purapas, but it is in 
the Padma as well as in the Brahmavaivarta that we meet with the 
complete paraphernalia of the Radhg-cult. Hence the extreme 
importance of the Padma-Pui5qa in the history and growth of 
Yai?uavism is quite evident. 

The Brahmavaivarta-Purana 

It is one of the most celebrated Purapas containing a 
detailed description and popular piesentation of the charming 
Lilas of &rl Kr§nacandra. The PurSrta as it goes has 4 large 
sections or Khandas—viz., (1) Brahma-Khanda, (2) Prakrti- 
Khapda, (3) Ganesa-Khanda and (4) Krsna-Janma-Khapda. The 
last book contains about 129 chapters and thus presents an 
elaborate and comprehensive account of the great deeds performed 
by Sri Krsna either at Vjrndavana or at Mathura and DvSraka, 
But the great merit of this PuiSna lies in its attaching greater 
importance to the Radha element in the Kr§pa-worship, And 
hence naturally the VrndSvana-Lllas have received an elaborate 
treatment at the hands of the writer, and the figure of Radha as 
painted there emerges out of her hazy associations and vague 
Surroundings into a living figure of great personal and supreme 
spiritual charm. In reality the Brahmavaivarta completes the 
divine picture of Radha as portrayed by the cognate Padma- 
Purapa and the two together stand out qs the most authoritative 
texts upon the worship of &xl Rr§pa with a special leaning towards 
the Radha element therein. Suffice if fq say that the later 
Yaifnava theologians have amply drawn for their materials upon 

Sseqfioos. of the Padma and the Brahmavaivarta PurSria, 
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The Visnu-Purana 

For the study of the philosophy of Vaignavisra this Parana 
along with Srlmad Bhagavata occupies an extremely important 
place. Though not much in extent and volume (it contains only 
126 Adbyayas, and is thus only one-third of the BhSgavata), 
it has supplied the most important materials for the philosophical 
superstructure of &rl Vaisnavism, The fact is not unknown to 
scholars that the great Ramanujacarya has drawn copiously upon 
this Purana for the sake of making his philosophical theories tally 
with the Puranic conceptions. Hence the importance of this 
Purana for a study of the Vaisnava faith. 

The Visnu-Puraria has been divided into six sections or books 
styled as Amsas. The fifth book is entirely devoted to a des¬ 
cription of Sri Krsna’s life. All the important Lilas of Sri Krspa 
have been presented here in an excellent literary form. The same 
old and familiar Anustup is there ; but it does not possess that 
looseness of construction frequently met with in the other Puranas, 
but has got a peculiarly chaste literary ring about it. The writer 
has done full justice to the life of Sri Krsnacandra by his impar¬ 
tiality for all Lilas ; he has followed the golden mean by allowing 
the important events of both the portions of £rl Krsna’s life in 
equal scope for their presentation, Thus, the 38 Adhyayas of 
this book are of paramount importance for presenting a complete 
picture of the life of a very busy individual. The mystical Rasa- 
Lll| has been described in a particularly charming manner but it 
is important to note that like the Bhagavata even here the name 
of Radha is conspicuous by its absence. 

Srlmadbhagavata-Purana. 

On the life of Sri Kr§na, and for a complete description of 
His divinely charming Lilas, there is no higher authority than the 
Bhagavata. Though the other incarnations have also been treated 
here, Sri' Krsna’s Lilas are, in fact, the main theme of this 
Purana. In print of literary charm and philosophical subtlety, 
jt is indeed equalled by no other Puraria. The supreme impor¬ 
tance of the Bhagavata *can also be gauged by the host of com¬ 
mentaries and glosses written by those learned scholars of ancient 
* ’ 22 
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times who are reckoned by later generations to be the highest 
authorities on such subjects. The language has got a supreme 
beauty of its own, and, though at times a bit archaic and hence 
somewhat difficult, it possesses a uniform dignity of expression, 
rarely to be met with in the other compositions of the same type. 
The old critical statement mTOT has a large element 

of truth in it, since it is no exaggeration to say that the Bh5gavata- 
Purana is a veritable touchstone of Shastraic knowledge. 

Out of the twelve books or Skandhas as they are called the 
tenth deals entirely with the Lilas of Bhagavan Sri Krsna. This 
Skandha is not only the longest of all, but covers about one-fourth 
of the whole of the Bhagavata. It is divided into two paits, the 
first part, containing 49 Adhyayas, taken up entirely with those 
Lilas of feii Krsna which centied round Vfndavana and IdathurS , 
while the second part, consisting of 41 Adhyayas, deals with the 
incidents of feri Krsna’s later life connected with DvarkS and 
thus in these 90 Adhyayas we possess information about feri 
Krsna in greater detail than in any of the PurSnas. Despite its 
possessing a few more Adhyayas, the Brahmavaivarta cannot 
surpass the depth and that literary charm which are deservedly 
associated with the name of 'the latter Puiana. Space forbids us 
to enter into a detailed analysis of the tenth book ,* but we cannot 
close these notes without remarking that, as the tenth is considered 
to be the quintessence of the whole of the Bhagavata, so the five 
Adhyayas (29-33) descriptive of that divinely inspired R5sa-Lll§ 
of feri Krsna are rightly reckoned as the very quintessence of the 
whole of the tenth Skandha. The fact is that the RSsa-pancS- 
dhyayi of ferimad Bhagavata is a literature by itself, so charming 
in expression, so deep and subtle in its philosophical contents, so 
mystical and divine in its entirety that the like of it cannot be 
found anywhere in the whole range of the vast Sanskrit literature. 
Another peculiar feature of this book is its abounding in a number 
of delicious songs mostly sung by the Gopis in different occasions, 
the sweetest of the lot being the celebrated Gopl-glta in the 31st. 
AdhySya and the most philosophical and the subtlest being the 
§ruti-Gita in the 87th Adbyaya. The presentation of feri Krspa’s 
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Lilas on the whole is, at once simple and charming. Rightly is 
Samadhi-bhasa of Vyasa considered the most important of the 
authorities in the Vaisnava sects founded by &rl Caitanya and 
Vallabhacarya.* 

Conclusion 

This humble attempt on the part of the writer will no doubt 
disclose the fact that there are, due to the emphasis laid upon 
these aspects, two lines of approach to the chequered history of 
Sri Krsna as found in those major Puranas that devote special 
books or sections to the proper delineation and subtle analysis of 
one of the most important, though highly complex, personalities of 
ancient times. One is in main theological , where the author has 
taken great pains to explain in a lucid way the spiritual meaning 
underlying incidents and the deep allegory concerning the life- 
history of Sri Krs$a—His present environments, His companions 
and fi lends, etc., especially belonging to His earlier life at Vrnda- 
vana and Gokula. This is the main point in the Krsna sections of 
the Padma and Brahinavaivarta Puranas, which have been 
naturally utilized in such Pancaratra works as Brhad Brahma- 
samhita and others and have also been extensively drawn upon for 
laying the theological foundations of the medieval Vaisnava schools 
with a leaning towards the Radha element in Kysna-worship. 
The other line of approach is chiefly philosophical, where the other 
elements have been subordinated to stress the philosophical aspects 
of Sri Kr§na and His worship. This is virtually presented in the 
Vi§nu and the Bhagavata Puranas, where the divine aspects of §rl 
Krsna have been amply brought out in all their subtle beauty and 
sublime charm. But even here we realize a fine shade of differe¬ 
nce in the indebtedness of the later Vaisnava sects to these ancient 
storehouses of Vaisnava faith and culture. &rI-Vaisiiavism with 
its preference for the worship of LaksmI-Narayana is more 
indebted to the Visnu-Purana for its philosophic contents than to 
others and hence Acarya Ramanuja shows a considerable 
partiality for this Purana in the copious extract he has made in 

OTfsram sot* w 
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support of his philosophicarposition. On the other hand, &rfmad 
Bhagavata is the mainstay and the supreme authority with those 
Vaisnava cults which show a preference for the worship of R§dh§- 
Krsna. And hence it is no wonder that it is the most important 
scripture of the Caitanya and Vallabha sects of Vaisnavism and 
naturally it has been accorded there an equal, if not a greater, 
authority with the well-known Prasthanatraya represented by that 
spiritual trio, the Vedas, the Brahma*Sutras and the Bhagavadglta. 
If the one school extols the Bhagavata to be the spotless authority, 

the other is not far behind it in showering 
eulogies upon it and in claiming it to be the of Veda- 

vyasa. In fact, these schools have their life and being in the 
supremely spiritual atmosphere created for the benefit and the 
amelioration of the teeming millions with its emphasis upon 
gaining the Divine Grace through devotion which the PurSija 
inculcates to be the only panacea for all human ills.*' 


*?r ^ett h srtef ?r srerTfr w i 

AqSsiRpn faffirq ir 

&tfmad Bhagagvtta 





Note-*- 


KAPALA-MOCANA ** AN ANCIENT HOLY PLACE 

By 

V. Raghavan 

In the last issue of the Purana (July, 1968), Sri Devendra 
Hand a has presented the textual material, legend and religious 
significance, geographical location and the archaeological impor- 
tance of the holy spot known as Kapalamocana 

On the textual side, he has mentioned mainly the Vamana 
Purana and the Mahabharata, and to some extent also Garuda, 
Matsya and Brhannaradiya Purapa which have some references 
to the place. 

I wish to supplement the article with some more data. 
Stein notices in his Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Raghunath Temple Library, Jammu (1894) several manuscripts of 
parts of a text called Bhrngmsamhita also called Sfmmhita 
(pp. 210-11), describing the mahatmyas of several holy spots in 
Kasmir and its neighbourhood. Here, one of the manuscripts 
(no. 3882) deals with Kapalamocana, 

In Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, VII. 266, there is mention of 
an one-eyed Damara, inimical to king, belonging to the place called 
Degrama. In his note on the identity of this Degrama, Stein says 
in his English translation that it is the modern hamlet of Degram, 
a few hundred yards to the north of “the well-known spring of 
Kapalamocana (marked as ‘Nagbal’ on the map). Stein has a 
paragraph on the Tirtha of Kapalamocana in his Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy of Kasmir’ at the end of his translation of the Raja¬ 
taranginl. He says here that the Tirtha marks “the spot where 
Siva cleaned himself from the sin attaching to him after the 
cutting-off of Brahman’s head ( Kapala ). The tTrtha is old because 
the Haracaritacintamani mentions it twice.” 
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In the last mentioned poetic account of Kashmirian shrines 
and sacred places, (Kavyamala 61), Jayaratha mentions Kapala - 
mocana twice, in X. 249 and XIV. iii; in the former context, it is 
mentioned among holy places on the Vitasta in the chapter on £>iva 
Vijayesvara whose shrine also Kalhaiia refers to often (I. 38 et. 
seq.). In the latter context, Kapalamocana is mentioned as being 
near Kapa$esvara. Are there two holy places of the name Kapala- 
moeana ? 



In Memoriam 


Dr. SAMPURNANAND 

Dr, Sampurnanand shed his mortal remains and passed away 
from onr midst on 10 th January, 1969. 

Varanasi has lost a great citizen who always thought for 
the revival of its tradition. Among his notable services he 
restored the ancient name of Varanasi and arranged for the repair 
of Ghats. He revived the ancient seat of Samskrit learning by 
raising the Samskrit College to the Varanaseya Samskrit 
University. 

He was a scholar and had chosen education as his profession 
but patriotism in his heredity drew him towards active politics. 
His ancestor Lala Dheya Ram was a minister of Raja Balwant 
Singh of Banaras, who carved out an important Hindu State during 
the decline of the Muslim rule of Oudh. 

Dr. Sampurnanand’s great grand father Bakshi Sadanand 
was a Dewan of Raja Chet Singh and fought by his side with 
Warren Hastings. Dr. Sampurnanandji had great regard for 
Banaras Darbar and always tried to keep up the old tradition of 
his family. 

Outspokeness and strict adherence to principles won him 
great regard from his friends and opponents alike, though at 
times he had to face great inconvenience and had to pay very 
high price for his principles. 

He was one of the founder Trustees of the All India Kashi 
Raj Trust and always took keen and active interest in its affairs. 
It wdl be difficult for the Trust to fill the void created by this 
irrepairable loss. 

We all pray that may Lord Visbwanath grant him eternal 
peace ( ) about which he always spoke during his last days. 

—Rai4esh Chandra Dg 



ACTIVITIES OF THE ALL-INDIA KASHIRAJ TRUST 

(July-December, 1968) 

PurSjsta Work 

1. Publication of the Vamana Pur ana Edition and Translation. 

The publication of the Critical Edition of the VSmana 
Furarta was completed during the first quarter of this year (1968), 
as has already been mentioned with details in the last review in 
‘Purapa’ X, 2, pp. 192 ff. The two translation volumes—the 
English traqslation with the Sanskrit text and the Hindi trans¬ 
lation with the Sanskrit text—were also published- in October on 
the occasion of the 24th Session of the All India Oriental 
Conference held at Varanasi. 

Both the translation volumes contain, besides the Sanskrit 
text and the translation, the following matter also. 

1. Introduction containing a general study on the PurS^as 
and specially on the Vamana Purlpa, and also discussion 
on the problems of translation of the Purarias and a 
review of the translations and adaptations of the PurSnas 
in various regions and languages of India and abroad. 

2. Adhyaya-Concordance of the constituted text with the 
Ye»kf edition of the Vamana Purlqa, 

3. Detailed AdhySya-contents in English and Hindi. 

4. Appendices as follows: 

1* Subject-concordance of the VSmana Purlpa with 
tfie other Puraqas and the two Epics. 

2. Lists of the episodes, stotras and vrata-upavSsas 
mentioned in the Vamana Purina. 

3. Lists of the proper names of persons—rmen and 
sages, Gods, Demigods and Asuras- ,- mentioned in 
tte Vimina Purina. 
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4. Lists of the geographical names in the Vamana P. 
with their scientific Latin names and descriptive 
notes on the flora. 

5. Veise-index. 

The thiee Volumes of the Vamana PurSpa, Vi z, the 
Critical Edition Volume, the English translation volume 
and the Hindi translation Volume, are of the demy 
quarto size, and contain i-te +1-778 + 1—114 +1-97 
pages, i4ii +1-543 +1-70 4-1—97 pages and i-xl+ 1-465 + 
1-55 + 1-97 pages respectively. It is hoped that these 
volumes will prove useful for the study and research on 
this Purana, 


Release of the Vamana Purana Volumes 

The above-mentioned three Volumes of the Vamana PurS^a 
were ceremonially released in an impressive function held for the 
purpose at the Shivala centre of the All India Kashiraj Trust in 
Varanasi on the 13th October 1968. The function was presided 
by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, General Secretary of the All India 
Oriental Conference. Besides the piesident of the function and 
H. H. Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh Ji (Chairman of the 
All India Kashiraj Trust) Dr. A. N. Upadbye (General President 
of the A. I. O. C.), Maharajakumar Dr. Raghubir Singh Ji, Pt. 
Gindbarilal Ji Mehta, Shri Raghunath Singh Ji (Trustees of the 
All India Kashiraj Trust), Dr. A. D. Pusalker (Curator of the 
B. O. R. I. Poona), Acharya Hazari Prasad Ji Dvivedi (Rector 
of the Banaras Hindu University), Prof. Raja Ram Shastri, 
(V. C„ Kashi Vidyapith), Pt. Rajeshvar Shastri Dravida 
(Principal of the Sanga-Veda-Vidyalaya, VaTanasi), Rai Krishna 
Das Ji (Director, Kalabhavana, B H, U.) and other distinguished 
persons of the city, such as Shri Shyam Mohan Agrawala (Mayor 
gi tjie Varanasi Corporation) and Shri Satyendra Kumar Gupta 
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(Editor of the Hindi Daily ‘Aj.) attended the function. A 
large number of the delegates* to the Varanasi Session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference also were piesent. The function started 
with the singing of the slokas of the Vani'inn stati from the Vamana 
Purana, after which Maharajkumar Dr. Rughubir Singh in his 
speech welcomed the piesident Dr. Dandekar and other learned 
guests. 

Di. Dandekar in his speech greatly appreciated the three 
published Volumes of the Vamana Purana and thanked the 
Kashiraj Trust for its Valuable undet taking. His Highness in his 
speech traced the circumstances which led to the undertaking of the 
Purana work by the Kashiraj Trust some 14 years ago and referred 
to a meeting between himself and Dr. Dandekar at that time when 
he (Dr. Dandekar) had also advised for taking up the Put5na work 
by the Kashiraj Trust. His Highness also expressed his apprecia* 
tion of the hard labour which the staff of the PurSna Department 
of the Kashiraj Trust had put in for bringing out these three 
Volumes in time. His Highness then presented the copies of 
these Volumes to Dr, Dandekar. Copies of the three Volumes 
were also presented to the Editor, Shri Ananda Swarup Gupta, 
and to Dr, Ganga Sagar Rai who was in-charge of the printing 
and the proof-reading. In the end Shri Giridharilal Mehta thanked 
His Highness for taking so much interest in the PurSpas and for 
steering the work of the Vamana Purana to successful and timely 
conclusion. He also thanked Dr. R. N, Dandekar for presiding 
the function in spite of his being so busy in the work of the Con¬ 
ference. The audience was also thanked for their participation 
and co-operation. 

Me solution by the Alb India Oriental Conference : 

The All India Oriental Conference in its Varanasi Session 
has passed the following resolution on the publication of the 
Critical Edition of the Vamana Purana and the Translation 
Volumes by the All India Kashiraj Trust ; 

. “The All India Oriental Conference, meeting in 

its twentyfourth Session at Varanasi, conveys to the 
'* tCafehiraj Trust hs felicitations on the recent publica* 




Shri Giridharilal Mehta, Trustee, AH-India Kashiraj Trust, thanking the guests. 
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tion of the Critical Edition of the Vaman Purana. The 
Conference wishes to record its high appreciation for 
the competent manner in which the Editor, Shri 
Anand Swarup Gupta, has tackled the various text- 
critical problems which his work involved. Further 
it notes with satisfaction that the Critical Edition of 
the Vamana Purana is biought out with Hindi and 
English translation in separate Volumes. Al-togelher 
this Edition augurs well for the Critical Editions of 
other Putapas, which are under active preparation 
under the auspicious of the Trust. 

The, Conference is glad that the Government of 
India and Uttar Pradesh have been rendering financial 
help to the Trust for the important research project, 
and hope that the project will not have to languish 
for want of adequate funds.’* 

The authorities of the Kashiraj Trust are grateful to the 
A. I. O. C. and specially to Dr. Dandekar for this encouraging and 
appreciative resolution, and hope that the Conference in future 

also will continue to co-operate in this useful Purgpic undertaking 
of the Trust. 


Kurma-Purana-Work. 

Now that the Vamana Parana work has been completed, 
we have taken up the woik of the Kurma-Purana edition and trans¬ 
lation. For the critical edition we have collated the following 
manuscripts of the Kurma Purana up till now : 

1. No. 41 of 1881-1882 from the B. O. R. I., Poona, Deva* 
nSgarl Dated Sam vat 1615 (A. D. 1558), 

2. No. 5589 from the V. V. R. I. Hoshiarpur, DevanSgarl 
Dated Samvat 1679 (A, D. 1622). 

3. E. 3346 from the India office, London, DevanSgarf, 

4. PM. 2418, I & II (two volumes) from the Adyar 
Library, Madras. DevanSgarl. 
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The Following manuscripts are being collated : 

1. No. 2845 (Mycrofilm copy) from the Dacca Universitys 

) 

Bengali script. 

2. No. 398 from the Asiatic society, Calcutta, Bengali 
Script. 

3. A Palra-leaf MS. from the Sringen Math, Mysore (South 
India). Nandi N§gail scnpt. 

4. A Palm-leaf Granth MS. Purchased from Madras. 

We have also the following MSS of the Kurma Purina with 
us, which have not yet been collated :— 

1. MS. No. 3390 (Microfilm) horn the Dacca University, 
Bengali script. We are preparing here a photo-stat 
copy from this microfilm. 

2. A photo-stat copy of the MS. No. 1039 of the Harvard 
University Library. Devan3gari. 

3. MS. No. E. 3345 from the India Office, London, Deva- 
nSgarf. Dated Samvat 1856 (A. 1799). 

The lists of the geographical and personal Names from the 
Kurma Purana are also beingiprepared. 

1 Pur ana' Bulletin 

Index to the articles published in the last five Volumes 
(VI-X) is also being published as the supplement of Vol. X. 2. 
The articles and the topics of these Volumes have been arranged 
on the model of the Index to the first five Volumes (1-V) which 
was published as the supplement to Vol. V. 2. It also included 
the author-index arranged alphabetically. 

We intend to publish the next July issue (Vol. XI, No. 2) 
as the *V§mana-Purana Number’. It will mostly contain the 
situ^iea on the VSmana-PurSria and the VSmana AvatSra. The 
critical notes on the constituted text of the Vamana-PurSpa will 
also be published in this July issue. Thus this issue will be a 
! kfod el supplement to the already published critical edition of the 
Y^mana-Purgna. 
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Help given by the Purana Deptt, to Research Scholars 
Research scholars occasionally seek help from the PurSria 
Department of the Kashiraj Trust for supplying them necessary 
data and bibliography for their Puranic dissertations. The follow¬ 
ing search scholars may be noted in this connection:— 

(1) §rimatl Usha Satyavrata, M. A., Ph. D., Lecturer n 

Sanskrit, Delhi University, who had been working on 
the Matsya-Purana for her D. Litt. Degree, changed 
her subject as the study of the Vamana Purana, when 
the critical edition of the Vamana Purana was brought 
out by the Kashiraj Trust. She is a U. G. C. Senior 
Research fellow. She came to our Pm ana Department 
in last September and wot ked on a Kashmirian MS, 
($TCT* of our Critical Apparatus) of the VSmarm PurSna 
under the guidance of Shii Anand Swarup Gupta for 
more than a week. 

(2) Shri J. L. Sharma of the Biila Public School, Pilani 

(Rajasthan), who is carrying on his research on Srlmad- 
hhagavata under the supervision of Dr. S. K. Gupta, 
Reader of the Sanskrit Department, Rajasthan Univer¬ 
sity, Jaipur, has requested Shri Anand Swarup Gupta, 
under the instructions of his supervisor, to supply him 
information about the books and matter worth-knowing. 
The required information has been supplied to him, 

(3) Shri Cornelia Churclp,, Betl^esda, Maryland, U. S A., 

wrote to Dr. V. Raghavan, Prof, of Sanskrit, Madras 
University, for suggestions on bibliographic material for 
dissertation on the subject of the story of the Yugas, 
or four Cosmic Ages, as found in the PurSnas. Dr, 
Raghavan has forwarded this letter to the PurSna 
Department here for sending the required suggestions, 
which have been directly sent to the above-mentioned 
scholar in U. S. A. from the PurSna Department. 

(4X Prasad Tripathi, Research scholar, Gorafeia-, 

m Univep^ working on the historical aspect pf % 
Sskta-cult has requested in his letter of 22. U. 68 fo 
supply. the, reprint of Shri Anand Swarup Gupta 
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article on ‘Conception of Sarasvati in the Puranas’ 
published in ‘PurUncC Vol. IV, Part I (January, 1962) 
forfthe purpose. 

Puram Patha and Pravacana 

During the last week of the bright half of the month of 
Kartika, from Oct. 30 to Nov. 5 the complete text of the Garuda 
Puraria was recited in the morning and the Pravacana on it was 
given in the evening by Pt. Visvanath Shastri Datar of the Sanga 
Veda Vidyalaya, Varanasi, in the Padmanabha temple of 
Ramnagar. 

Purana-OostJii 
* * • 

A Purana-Gostlii is arranged every year on the occasion of 
the Vyasa Purnima. On the occasion of the last Vy5sa PurnimS 
the Purana-GoBthi was arranged at the Shivala centre of the 
Trust, in the morning of the 9th July, 1968. It was presided by 
His Highness Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh, and was attended 
by a number of Professors and Scholars of the Varanaseya 
Sanskrit University and the Banaras Hindu University and also 
by some local Sanskrit Pandits of Varanasi. After the Matigala* 
carana a report of the work of the Purina Department for the year 
(i. e. since the last Purana-gosthi in July, 1967) was read and 
discussed. The Volume of the critical Edition of the Vgmana 
Purana was, then, placed before the scholars present and they 
approved' and appreciated it. A short discussion on the translation 
of the Varaana Purana, which was then in the Press, also followed. 
Dr. S. Bhattacharya, Head of the Sanskrit Department of the 
B. H. U., and Pt. Hariram Shukla, Professor of the Varanaseya 
Sanskrit University, took keen interest in the discussion. After 
the Gosfchi the Prasada was distributed. 

Veda-Parayana 

In order to popularise the Vedic recitation H. H. Maharaja 
Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh Ji organised the PSrayapa (i.e. recitation 
of the complete text) of the Veda. The ParSyana of the j Kditva 
Sakha of the §ukla-Yajurveda by memory was done during the 
bright half of the last month of AsS^ha by Pt. Ramchandra 
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Rajahamsa from 26 June to 10 July, 1968. On the successful 
conclusion of the Parayana the reciter was awarded a certificate 
of merit and the usual daksina by His Highness. 

Vedie Yajfias—Paurnamam and Parsa 

The ancient institution of the Srauta-YajHas which had 
played so prominent a pait in the life of our ancient foiefathers, has 
now almost fallen into oblivion, but it deserves to be revived and 
preserved, as it is the most impoitant and the oldest institution of 
the ancient culture of India. Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Sitigh, 
who is a sincere devotee of the Vedi c culture, deserves our 
congratulations for patronising the performance of the two important 
Srauta-Yajnas, viz. the Paurnamam and the Dana. The Paurrja- 
masa Yaga was preformed in the morning of 10th December and 
the Darsa-isp was performed on the 19th and 20 Dec. in the 
morning (a e. on the Amavasya and pratipadS of the month of 
Pausa) in the Ramnagar Fort. 

Both the Yagae were performed stricly according to the 
Vedic sacrificial rules prescribed by the LS$y8yana and the 
Kstyayan Srauta Sutras. The Yajtia-vedi and the five kuirfas for 
the five fires (Ahavanlya, GSrhapatya, Daksinagni, Sabhya, and 
the Avasathya) were prepared with accurate measurement as 
prescribed in the Sulba-sutras. A chart showing the exact 
$63ition of the vedi and the five Agnis together with the detailed 
pfOcedtire containing 86 items was cyclostyled and the copies were 
supplied to the scholars present. 

The following acted as the yajamSna and the priests of 
both these yagas :— 


Yajamana — 

Shri Diksita Ri§isankar Tripathi SomaySjin 
with his wife, 

Hotr — 

Pt. Visvanath Deva Ghanap§thl. 

MhV&ryu 

Ft. Sivaram Tripathi. 

Agmdh — 

Pt. Dinakar Phadake. 

Sadasya — 

Pt. Balakrshna Bbafta Vajapeyin. 

Brfltaa 

Pi Hatirama Trivedi 
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After some preliminary rites the sacrificial fire was produced 
by means of the friction of the two arania (two pieces of the wood 
of a sami tree) and with the chanting of the Vedic mantras. On 
the occasion of the Dark-Tagx six cows were milked in the 
evening of the 19th Dec. (Amavasya) and again in the early 
morning of the next day (pratipada) according to the Srauta-rites. 
Both the Yagas were performed under the supervision of Pt. 
Rajeshvar Sastri Dravida. His Highness Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti 
Narain Singh and the young Maharajakumar sat by the side of 
the Ahavanlya fire throughout the psrfoimance of the two Tagaa, 
The Daksina was given to the yajamana and the priests in kind 
(corn). At the conclusion of the Dark-Yagx the yajfia-vibhuti 
was distributed to the audience. It was ically an inspiring and 
ennobling sight to watch these two sacrifices being performed 
according to the ancient Vedic injunctions. Even the minutest 
details were correctly peiformed with recitation of the Vedic 
formulas indicating the mode and the importance of their 
performance. The performance of these two ySgas also served as 
an education to the young BiahmacSrins in the ancient Vedic 
yajna-vidyS. His Highness intends to perform occasionally these 
and the other Srauta-yajnas not involving the animal-sacrifice, for 
preserving and propagating this important Vedic institution of the 
ancient Indian culture which is not merely of antiquarian interest 
but also of educational value to the present age. 

Vaaanta-Puja and Saatrariha 

During the 9th birth day ceremony of the young Maharaj- 
Kumar, Sri Anant Narain Singh, which was celebrated from 25 to 
27 November 1968, the Vamnta-pTija (i.e. the ceremonial recitation 
of the Vedas by the boys under 14 years of age on a birthday 
ceremony) and a SaatrartJia on the Nyaya was arranged by His 
Highness on the 27th November, in which the Maharajakumar 
and the other Brahmacarins (students of the Vidya-mandir 
Pathasala of the Maharaja Banaras Vidya-mandir Trust) took-part. 
Both the function were held under the supervision of Pt. Rajeshwar 
Shastri Dravid and Pandit Hari Ram Shukla of the Varanaseya 
Sanskrit University. After the two functions the prizes were given 
to the BrahmacSrins and the prasada was also distributed to 
the audience, - • ■ - - 
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Varanasi Session of A. 1,0.0 . 

The twenty-fourth session of the AlHndia Oriental Con¬ 
ference was held at Varanasi in the Varanaseya Sanskrit Univei- 
sity on Oct. 12-14, 1968. His Highness Maharaja, Dr. Vibhuti 
Narain Singh was the chairman of the reception commitee. In his 
address at the Plenary Session of the Confeicnce the President, 
Acharya Visvabandku (who could not attend the Session in person 
and so his address was read by Prof. Jagannath Agrawala) referred 
to the Purana work of the All India Kashiraj Trust in an appreciat¬ 
ive tone. In its concluding session the conference passed a 
resolution on the publication of the Critical Edition and the two 
translation Volumes of the Vamana Purana, which has already 
been noted above. 

The Chairman of the All-India Kashiraj Trust, Maharaja 
Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh, gave a tea-party to the delegates of the 
Conference in the evening of the 12th October on the lawn of the 
Sanskrit Univeisity. Dr. Aditya Nath Jha, Lieutenant Governor 
of Delhi, who inaugurated the session, was presented by H. H, 
a copy of the Critical Edition of the V5mana Purana on 
this occasion. 

Shri Ananda Swarup Gupta and Di. Ganga Sugar Rai read 
their papers on ‘Textual Problems of the Vamana PurS^a’, and the 
‘Evolution of the Vamana-Legend’ respectively in the classical 
section of the Conference. On the advice of Dr. R. N. Dandekar 
the classical section also passed an appreciative resolution on the 
publication of the three Volumes of the VSmana PurSpa by the 
Kashiraj Trust. 

On behalf of the Purana Department of the Kashiraj Trust 
Shri Anand Swarup Gupta placed the following resolution in the 
Council of the Conference on the 13th October, which was seconded 
by Dr. P. N. Pushp, Director of Archives and Libraries, 
Kashmir, and was passed unanimously :— 

“Indian Institutions and Manuscript-Libraries are requested 
to give to the Public Institutions which are well established and 
Recognised by the Government of India, facilities to directly 
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borrow manuscripts from them, except the rare ones, on furnishing 
adequate security and on duly executing the indemnity bond. 
In case of rare manuscripts microfilms or photo-stat copies as 
desired by the borrowers, be supplied to them at their cost. If 
the lending institutions or libraries do not possess necessary 
facilities for making microfilm and photo*stat copies, they should 
have it done by the National Archives or such allied Government 
Institutions at the cost of the boirower”. 

Two Sanskrit Dramas Staged 

Staging of Sanskrit dramas is a very good means of making 
the Sanskrit language popular among the masses besides giving 
them a healthy entertainment. It also displays the salient 
features of the Indian culture. With this point in view His 
Highness Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh arranged through the 
Maharaja Banaras Vidya Mandir Trust the staging of the two 
Sanskrit dramas, Saint Tulasldasa and Mlrabai, composed by 
Srimati Dr. RamS Rao of the Pracya Vapi Institution of Calcutta. 
The two dramas were successfully staged under the guidance of the 
authoress Srimati Rao by her party on the 15th and 16th October 
respectively in the Ramnagar Fort. Besides Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti 
Narain Singh Ji, Pt. Rajeshwar Shastri Dravida and other local 
scholars and distinguished persons witnessed the two plays and 
appreciated them. A dinner was given to Srimati Rao and her 
party on both the days. 

RamalilU 

The famous Ramallla organised every year at Ramnagar in 
Sept-Oct. by His Highness Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh Ji 
has a great religious and cultural importance and is visited by 
a large number of people. It lasts for a full month. 

This year the Ramallla was organised from Sept. $ to 
Oct. 5. Apait from the huge congregation the following distin¬ 
guished persons also visited the fair :— 

1. Shri Balwant GaragT of the Punjab University, the well* 
khown authority on folk-theatre visited the Ramallla and stayed 
here in the Nadesar House of His Highness. He is writing a book 
on the Ramnagar-Ramallla. 
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qfrqijif q^ I ^fw. qq h fef*rcfqqf«* 3trc*q 
f^ qjqq fluster ®iiq#iT flratfl. l\ 

<qfro: pqr flq#flqqNqqprar erat- 


{ . 8 ftq?sqRRR>ftqttqq: qsqqfqflfqflisqfli^^ftq^ 
sjf#ft Iqgiq. q$* I fl4 wnq: qqf«#Jfl» q^aflwi 
srfqfaRqqq, i br Rfigurq: flqqq«q fl*teteifqq^ iwqqf i 
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2. Mrs. Chester Bowles, wife of the U,S. A. Ambassador 
in India, Mr. Chester Bowles, came to sec the Ramallla with her 

friends from the Ambassy and stayed at the Nadesar House. 

* 

3. The V. C. of the Varanaseya Sanskrit University, 
Dr. Gauri Nath Shastri, came to see the Ramallla with his family 
and friends on the Bharata-milapa day (Oct. 3). 

4. The V.C. of the Calcutta University also visited the 
Ramallla on the same day. 

5. Brigadier Rizvi of the Lucknow Command visited the 
Ramallla on the Bharata-milapa day and was greatly impressed. 

§astyabda-Purti of Dr. V. Raghavan 

The $astyabdapurti oi the 61st birthday of Dr. V. Raghavan, 
Professor and Head of the Sanskrit Department of the Madras 
University and an eminent Sanskrit scholar of international fame, 
who is also a member of oui Purana-Committee, was celebrated 
in Madras with proper sSstric rites on the 21st and 22nd August, 
1968. A public function was arranged on the 22nd August to 
felicitate Dr. Raghavan on this occasion. The function was 
presided by Dr. C. D. Deshmukh. Messages were received from 
various quarters of India and abroad. The All-India Kashiraj 
Trust also sent a message of felicitation in Sanskrit and Rs. 101/- 
as its contribution. We again congratulate him for completing 
his 60th year and pray God to grant him a long and happy life to 
serve the cause of Sanskrit learning. 

Scholars who visited the Puva%x~Depaatment 

The following scholars visited our PurSna-Department 
during the period under review: — 

1, MahSmahopadhyaya Svami Gangesvaranand Ji, Veda- 
mandir, Ahmedabad,—16.10.68. 

2. Dr. L, Sternbach, U.N., New York.—9.11.68, 

3, Prof. Dr. Surya Kanta, Head of Sanskrit Department, 
Kurukgetra University.—23.11.68. 

4. Dr. B. N. Sharma, National Museum, New Delhi.'— 
24.11.68. 
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^ aftfaltoa W^W to qftWW 
wf*w: as qjtfswtoi fto i 

3. 3TOtoa?f3toftoratofto: 3[o i l Uto ai fe- 
*r€t3c«r: qfwrctoi: wfoi«i gf *iwferto (^ sragsR- 
fto) wistef shr. | 

». $®tototoww afw#q ^ 

*m®tei ssara. i 

*\. fotorc fttototsfi i§r 

togat sna: i 

®i° %. *r|t^ gs^is^: 

fgaftosKfafto asttogafraftoraw *rcgatonai- 

SJW 3 IW^ gWTOfaftoWW 31 o 4 ° WPR. gf^JW qB^f; 

<g'wq: ftosgwwwqrew \ \, RR ftoqfc wsfaqswr 

WW: I ®rfwto^ 31 o qmgatoWlftoa 5 a\ HRarffo: 
^wa aiwto airatg. i gwqwtwgraj a(° towftowgtoat- 
gffi&a ®at i toato* iwtfwrc%n *ira stcr I 
sifwato stfqwgwRfatfq wfawti gtoi ?o>g^ r 

toi i aa aw qia'jaf aw qwqRRgqqw: ato awl ag 
aw gta ito a siTgw faagtg to q?ww wfafTai farg. i 

fnitfton z*gnm fagra: 

s#R *wMt siatfif^sr fagiw 3 ?Twf%*TFt waai wag— 

?. aiwttqiwiq: tot j#awpg:, RiaatoatotoRgr: 

fcnii 

g. 3t° gsta? tora toa: fto i 

?. fattoaftosaw s^gaftorws?: at. 3 i° gtoa- 

ustgg: fan* I 

», 3fo 4to <w. ^rafato:, to® «j^m, I 
f^FUf l 
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Distinguished Guests of Sis Highness 

The following dignitories were the guests of His Highness 
Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh at his Nadesar House during 
tbfiir visit to Varanasi: 

1. Shri Morarji Desai, Deputy Prime Minister of India, 
(6. 7. 68). 

2. Shri Jagjivan Ram, Food Minister, Government of India. 
(21.7.68 and 29.9.68). 

3. Justice Shashi Kant Varma of Allahabad High Court. 
(1.9.68). 

4. Shri Satyendra Narain Sinha, Patna. (2,10 68). 

5. Mrs. Chester Bpwles, American Embassy, New Delhi. 

6. Maharajkumar Dr. Raghubir Singh, (10.10 68) 

7. Dr. R. K. Sharma, Ministry of Education, Govt, of 
India, (12.10.68) 

8. Shri Raj Gopalan, Judicial Member Income-tax 
’tribunal, Ffrtna. (24.11.68) 

9. Smt, Sushila Nayar, (26.12.68) 

|0, Smt, Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of India. (26.12,68) 
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srat faffer: gaar: aswraf sr. fefeRRro- 

fasaifetai afeawt safera: sirp^— 

?. aRa^fesraiaaaft felt I 

aR5R*r RRRRal #5PT#nRwCfe: 

felfat: l 

8aRF3sasiRIRRRa faRRife #afe%wafai^a: 
lAM felt I 

8. ^afesaROTfaiaffei: \.{°AC 

felt I 

H. aRa*a sRtfcft iparaa: #rat fegwi ggasteai I 

5.. RfRiafaR 3r. ?iaWafaife: { o.{ °At felt I 

*3. aRa*a fcw^RRiPwft st. ^wroafaftaia: 

felt I 

8.. *ftaal §ttet apRactaar ^A.WAt felt I 

? o. aRa^arca aaiaaRt sftaat fi% aNtaffei 
RM =*.*<£ felt I 



BOOKS RECEIVED 
(With brief Note on their Contents) 

Lost Sarasvatu By Indras. Published by Sardar Patel University, 
Vallabh Vidyanagar, Gujarat (India). First Edition : 
Feb. 1968. Pp, xxiv+285. Price Rs. 30.00, $ 7.00. 

[It presents a study of the new personality of early 
India as emerging from functional-historical integration 
of recent data on human ecology, archaeology, anthro¬ 
pology, linguistics and literature bearing on the 
SarasvatT, the lost river of the Indian History, and the 
mechanics of the human process. 

The main headings are : I. Sarasvall Basin and its 
strategy to history; II. As Archaeology depicts, dis¬ 
torts and drops; III. The human process in India. 
These are divided into several sub-headings. Several 
illustrations, maps, charts, appendices and an index 
are also added.] 

La Grammaire de Pditini (Two Volumes). Edited by Louis Renou. 

Published by Ecole Fran£aise D’Extreme-Orient, Paris, 
1966. Pp.: Vol. I—413, Vol. II—490* 

[The work contains the Sanskrit text of the Sutras 
of P5nini, French Translation, and extracts from com¬ 
mentaries. Vol. I—Adh. 1 to 4, Vol. II—Adh. 5 to 8. 
At the end of Vol. II (pp. 435-490) a complete Index 
of the Panini Sutras is given.] 

Samavedarseya-Dzpa (flPT^T^T of Bhafta Bhaskara Adhva- 
rlne, Edited and published by B. R. Sharma, M.A., 
Ph. D., Director, Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, 
Tirupati, 1967. Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha 
Series-No. 7. Pp. xvii + 202. Price Rs. 13.50. 

[It has been edited on the basis of the four MSS, 
The variants are given in footnotes. Text—pp. 1-124a; 
Critical crates—pp. 125-137; Appendix-A; An Alpha- 



betical Index of the names of Samaganas, Gramageya 
and Aranyaka. The verses on which these ganas are 
melodized as also the names of the Rgis who composed 
the gSnas are mentioned against each gana. Appendix Bi 
An alphabetical list of l?.§is of Samaganas with 
reference to page numbers. The Introduction given in 
the beginning in pp. xi-xvii discusses important charac¬ 
teristics of this work.] 

Arseya Brahmana ( STfTT ) with VedarthaprakSsa of Say aria. 

Critically edited and published by Dr. B. R. Sharma, 
Director Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Tirupati, 
1967. K. S. V. Series-No, 8. Pp. 20 + 352. Price 
Rs. 18. 50. 

[The editor has made use of eight MSS, four with 
commentary and four with the text only. Variants are 
given in footnotes. Critical notes are given in p. 269ff. 
Appendix contains the citations from other works 
referred to in the commentary. In the end two Indexes 
are given, the first contains the technical names of 
Samaganas, Gramageya and Aranyaka, and the second 
Index has listed the Aranyaka-ganas in alphabetical 
order with their technical names and location numbers. 
Introduction in the beginning discusses important chara¬ 
cteristics of the work and the various categories of the 
ganas.] 

Sadvimk Brahmana ( ) with Vedartha Prakasa of 

Sayana. Critically edited and published by Dr. B. R. 
Sharma, Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Tirupati, 
1967. K. S. V. Series-No. 9. Pp. 26+306 Price 

Rs. 20/- 

[The present edition of §advimsa is based on one 
printed edition and eleven MSS. The Introduction 
deals with the important characteristics of the work, 
gives a brief summary of the topics dealt with in its 
six chapters, and discusses its textual and grammatical 
peculiarities. It also gives useful information about its 



previous editions. The text covers pp. 1-225 with 
variants in the form of footnotes. Critical notes follow 
in pp. 226-234. Appendix A contains the explanation 
of technical words having a special connotation 
as found in the text or commentary. Appendix B 
contains the list of the quotations from the Sambitas, 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads found in the 
text or commentary. Appendix C has listed the 
quotations from the non-Vedic texts found in the text 
and commentary. In the end a word index is given.] 

Malayamaruta ( ) Part one; A collection of minor works 

in Sanskrit poems, plays, hymns, anthologies etc. from 
MSS. not yet published. Edited by Dr. V. Raghavan. 
Published by the Central Sanskrit Institute, Tirupati, 
1966. Pp. xii + 127. Price Rupees five. 

[In order to bring to light the large mass of minor 
Sanskrit works lying in manuscripts the Kendriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Tirupati, has planned to publish 
a periodical, called the Malayamdruta , on the same plan 
as that of the Kavyamalagucchakas formerly published 
in fourteen parts by the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay. 
The present issue of the Malayamaruta is the 

inaugural number and is called the srq?T: It 

contains the collection of the following nine short and 
minor Sanskrit works: 

1. (Adyar Library Ms); 

2. Composed by Pandita Kf§paka (Adyar 
Library MS., B.O.R.I. Ms.; and National Museum, 
Delhi, MS.); 

3. by Vidyacakravartin (Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, MS.); 

4. by TyagarSja (Adyar Library MS.); 

1 5. a compilation (Sarasvati Mahal Library, 

Tanjore, MS.); 
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6. compiled by' Gauramohan (Madras 
Government Oiiental Manuscripts Library MS.); 

7. a compilation (MadrasGovernment Oriental 
Manuscripts Library MS.); 

8. by Somanatha (from a transcript copy 
of a MS. of the Bhosla Sanskrit College, 
Nagpur); and 

9. by Harijivan Misra (Anupa Library, 
Bikaner, MS.). 

In the footnotes are given textual and explanatory 
notes and bibliographical and historical data. The 
Preface (in English) and (in Sanskrit) gives 

information about the earlier efforts in publishing such 
collections of minor Sanskrit works from Calcutta, 
Bombay and Banaras.] 

Pauranika Pharma evam Samara ('Tfarf*!J3> spf By Dr. Sid- 

dhesvari Narain Roy, M. A., D. Phil. Published by the 
Panchanada Publications, Allahabad. First Edition, 
1968. pp. 176+450. 

[The present work is a dissertation in Hindi— 
based on the four Purarias—Vayu, Brahmagda, Visgu 
and Matsya. It discusses the religious, social and 
cultural material of these Purapas. In the beginning 
there is a long and informative Introduction called 
(PP* 1-176) which discusses the origin, develop¬ 
ment, nature and chronology of the Pur anas in general 
and of the four Puranas fn particular. After this the 
following topics of interest are discussed under the 
Pauranika Pharma evam Samaja ;—(Vaignavism), 
(Saivism), ^z} OT (Sun and the Sun- 

worship), (Sakta-cult), it srfw SFS 

(Other PaurSnika Deities), zrt (Sacrifice), ffbf (Places of 
pilgrimage), W OT mfozfr (Varnas and Castes), sffpsrcr 
(the Institution of the four Asramas or stages of 
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life), (Purificatory ceremonies), (Education), 

(the condition of women), (clothes and 

ornaments), % srPFT (the means of entertainment), 

STSTCH (food and drinks), (the building of cities), 

and srifSpu^STT (economic condition of the people). The 
(Appendix) deals with such topics as the PurSpic 
story of the origin of the Linga, etc. In the end there 
is a list of the Bibliography utilised by the author, and 
also a word-index,] 

—A, S. Gupta 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE PUR AN A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ALL INDIA KASHIRAJ TRUST, 

FORT RAMNAGAR, VARANASI, U. P. INDIA 

PurStta : Half yearly Purana-Bulletin, started from 1959. 

Published in January and July each year. Contains 
articles in English and Sanskrit on Puranic studies and 
research. Annual Subscription Rs. 12 or £ 1. Supple¬ 
ments containing Indexes of articles and authors of 
every five Volumes also available separately. 

Vamana-Purana : Critically edited for the first time by Prof. 

Anand Swarup Gupta on the basis of 21 manuscripts 
of different versions and scripts. The Introduction both 
in English and Sanskrit, besides giving the details of 
the critical Apparatus, discusses the various textual 
problems of the Vamana Purana and the principles 
adopted for constituting the text. Besides the Intro¬ 
duction, Constituted Text and the Critical Apparatus 
the edition contains also a detailed concordance of its 
AdhySyas and §Iokas with the other printed editions of 
the Purana, detailed Adhyaya-Contents, Appendices 
containing (i) a Subject-concordance with the other 
Puranas and the two Epics, (ii) Vamana Purana 
quotations found in the Dharmasastra-Nibandhas, both 
identified and unidentified, and (iii) a concordance of 
the VBraana Purana 6lokas with the critical edition of 
the Mahabharata. In the end an Index of the Vamana- 
Purana Slokardhas (Half-^Iokas) is also given. Demy 
quarto size. pp. i-lxx+ 1-778 f 1-97 (Verse-Index). 
Price Rs. 125/- 

VSmana-Purana with English Translation: English translation 
along with the constituted Sanskrit Text and with 
Introduction, Appendices, Adhyaya-concordance with 
the Venkatesvara edn. and Verse-Index. The Appen¬ 
dices contain a subject-concordance and lists df the 



personal names, geographical names, tlrthas, stotras, 
vratas, flora and fauna mentioned in the Vamana PurSna 
with references of Adhs. and Sis. Scientific Latin 
names of flora and fauna and descriptive notes on the 
flora are also given. Demy quarto size. pp, i-I + 1- 
543 + 1-70 (App.) + l-97 (Verse-Index). Price Rs. 80, 

Vamana^Purana with Hindi Translation: Hindi translation along 
with the constituted Sanskrit text. Introduction (Hindi), 
Appendices, Adhyaya-Concoidance and &lokardha-Index 
same as in the English Translation Volume. Size also 
Same. pp. i-xl +1-465 + 1-55 +1-97. Price Rs. 50. 

Rdmacarita-mdnasa : The great Hindi Poem of GosvamI Tulasldasa. 

Critically edited on the basis of a number of old 
manuscripts both in India and abroad written within 
the hundred years of the poet’s death. By Pi of. 
Vishvanath Prasad Misra. Price Rs. 6.50, Library 
Edn. Rs. 15. 

Devl-Mahatmya : An annotated edition of the DurgS-Saptasatl 
or the Devl-Mahatmya with an English translation. 
The text is primarily based on an old Nepali Ms. of 
about 13th Century A. D„ Symbolical and cultural 
significance of the text fully explained. By Dr. 
V. S. Agrawala, Price Rs. 10, Lib. Edn, Rs. 15. 

Matsya*Purana—A Study % By Dr. V.S. Agrawala. The Author’s 
point of view is mainly directed to an interpretation of 
this important Pura$a in the Vedic background on the 
• one hand and in the light of the cultural, geographical 
and historical material incorporated in the PurSnas on 
the other. Price Rs. 30. 

Vyasa*Prasasti : Compiled and edited by Dr. V. Raghavan from 
the Mahgbharata, Purapas, Mahatmyas, etc. Price Rs. 1. 

Nlti-SectionofthePurdnartha-Samgrahai Edited with Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes by Dr. V. Raghavan. Price Rs. 2, 

V ism-Pur ana-Visayanuhramam {Subject-Index of the Visnu-Purana 
in Sanskrit) : By Pt. Madhvacharya Adya. Price Rs. *5, 

A New Abridged Version of the Brhaspati Samhitd of the Garuda- 
Purdna: Critically edited with Introduction, Critical 
notes and Appendix by Dr, L. Sternbach, Price Rs. 10. 

Hindi Translation of the Report of the Calendar Reform Committee: 

Government of India . (For Priyate use and not for sale). 

To be had from 
General Secretary , 

All-India Kashiraj Trust, 

Fort Ramnagar, Varanasi (India) 
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A NOTE ON THE VYASA-VANDANA 


These verses of the Vyusa-vandanfi (adoration of Vy&sa) have 
been taken from some of the works of Madhva-Acftrya (also called 
Ananda-tirtha, b 1119—d 1199) who was the founder of the 
dvuita philosophy of Vaisiiavism, and also from the works of ^rl- 
nivasacatya (or &rlnivasatirtha) of the Madhva-sect. &r! Madhva- 
AcSrya and the Acaryas and followers of his sect were the great 
devotees and admirers of Veda-Vyasa and regarded him not only 
as an auatara. of Visgu, but Visou himself who incarnated into 
various avataras, from Matsya to KAlki, as is clear from the 
Karavalan bana-stotra of Veda-Vyasa composed by Yadupati or 
Yadavacfirya (c, 1400 A.D ). 

These verses describe the physical form and some of the 
prominent virtues of VySsa and pay homage to him as follows : 

“I bow to him (i.e to VySsa) who has filled the whole internal 
and the external universe with the light of knowledge, who is 
dark like an emerald, who keeps his hands in the position of the 
tarka-mudrU and the ab hay a-mud) ft, and who has imparted knowledge 
to Brahma, &iva and other gods.-—(I) 

”1 bow to VySsa whose body is lustrous like the lustre of dark 
blue clouds, who has cast away (or driven away) all the evils, 

t * 

who impaits knowledge to Brahma, Siva and others, and whose 
hands are in the sat~tarka-mudr& and abhayi-madril —(2) 

“I incessantly adore Hari in the form of Badarayaoa- VySsa 
who gladdens the heart of his mother VSsavT (Satyavatl), who 
fulfills the desires of good persons, who has endless good virtues, 
and whose feet have been served by the hands of Ananda-tirtha 
endowed wi'h full knowledge. —(3) 

“I adore VySsa who is the abode of all the virtues, who is the 
son of Vasavi (Satyavatl, the daughter of king Vasu Uparicara), 
whose lotus-like feet are worshipped by my teacher, and who is 
dear to Madhva —(4) 

“I daily adore the son of Satyavatl, who has the form of sat 
(existence), at (consciousness), and ftnandi (happiness) and whose 
Jotus-l|ke feet are worthy to be served by &rS Madhva Muni,-—(5). 
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“I adore Badarayaija (Vyasa) who is prominent in the virtues 
like happiness, who gives happiness to his dependants, and whose 
body is made of happiness.”—(6). 

Vyasa is represented here as keeping his hands in the position 
of the tarka and the abhaya-mudra-s. It has a great significance 
here. A mudra is formed by keeping the fingers in a certain 
position according to the rules prescribed in the Tantra-s. The 
tarka-mudra is also called the jnana-mudra and is formed by joining 
the index finger with the thumb and spreading out the other 
fingers jointly (see the footnote of the Hindi translation of VI. 6. 38 
of the Bhag -P., Gita Press edn ) This mudra is formed when 
expounding the philosophical and religious truths By the men¬ 
tion of this ' mudra Vyasa is represented here as a great expounder 
of dharma through his works—MahabhSrata, Pura$as and the 
Brahma-sutra. Vyasa’s tarka-mudra symbolises sat-tarka (good and 
proper reasoning) and not ku-tarka (bad and fallacious reasoning), 
By his abhaya-mudr'a Vyasa assures security and freedom from fear 
through his exposition of dharma which protects one who protects 
or follows it (‘wf tfW). 

The tarka- (jnana-) mudra is one of the nineteen mudra-s 
sacred to Vispu and the abhaya-mudra is one of the ten mudra- s 
sacred to 6iva (cf. Kalika Purapa, Adh. 65, as quoted in the 
ioabda-Kalpa-druma). The mention of these two mudra-s together, 
therefore, may also be taken to signify a synthesis of Vaisiiavism 
and 6aivism in Vyasa and his works, 

Vyasa is considered as an avatar a ofVis$u , cf. sloka 3 above 
in the Vy&sa-vandanti and also the following .— 

Mm wat ffewt n 

(Vis.-P. III. 3. 5) 

WSKW II 


(Kur.-P I. 51. 48) 
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In the &iva-Pura$a (&ata-rudrlya Samhita, 37. 22f.) VySsa 
is mentioned as a great devotee of Siva : 

?tEiqpi<wp>ra; sKFsjzfrif'ra: ii 
^ Mramsa i 

|5WT ^ W *!%: II 

In the Kurma-PurSiia Vyasa is said to have seen and praised 
three-eyed Siva before arranging the Vedas . 

ircreraf pottn^t sft: i 

sircisq ?E^r II 

ftsWRI# ng: i 

(Kfirma-P. I. 52. Ilf.). 

His works, both Mahsbharata and the Pur&oas, are per¬ 
meated with a spirit of great tolerance and with the ideas of the 
unity of the two great gods—Vis$u and &iva. 


ANAND SWARUP GUPTA 
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aafktfaqa^ »pai <ta^ w 11 11 

aat fe<wh spir smsiad i 
#tera%flaa ama atatal 11 \\ n 

a«aa 3 #w arf^ppa I a*: i 
aRPmpi m'k *m aa: n n 

aat a^awag^sfaaafS^ | 
km amg«i an# tarafc 11 n 

at saw. gat aka wfa i 

3 ia# aaa aiti: at?%pta^ II H II 

samreas A kt: sftst twraat: I 
t??ma s;aiat? *taaia*> kfteaia, n b o 11 



A note on the vasueeva-stuti 

The above Vasudcva-stuti is a part of the payo-vrata (a vow to 
live on milk only for twelve days in the bright half of the month 
of Falguna) instructed by Sage Kasyapa to his wife Aditi. By 
observation of this vow Vis$u is pleased and grants a boon to the 
worshipper. Aditi observed this mat a strictly according to the 
instructions of Kasyapa, and thereby she was granted a boon by 
Visiju that He would be born to her as a son in the form of VSmana. 
This payo-vrata is called sarva-yajna (essence of all the sacrifices), 
sarva-vrata (essence of all the vows) and tapah-sara (essence of all the 
austerities) and satisfies God Visnu— 

api I i 

gqSJRfof tflp %’SKclW3;|l 

(Bhag. VIII. 16.60). 

This Vasudeva-stuti, being a part of this important vrata,'' has 
great importance from the religious point of view, The first two 
j'lokas (29, 30) of this stud are in general praise of VSsudeva ; He 
is the greatest of all the beings, ho resides in all the beings, he is 
Puru$a (the Supreme Being and the soul of the universe), V&sudeva 
(the deity who resides in all and in whom reside all) and s&kfin 
(the witness) of all—(29). He is avyakta (unmanifest), $Uk$ma 
(subtle) and Pradhftna-purufa (the Primaeval Matter or Prakfti). 
He knows the twenty-four gunas (i. e. 24 tattvas as enumerated in 
the S&nkhya Philosophy), He is the founder of the SSrhkhya-philo- 
sophy (called here guna-savhkhyUna , as gunas or tattoa- s are enu¬ 
merated and expounded here) —(30). 

The third sloka (31) describes symbolically the form of 
Tajna (Sacrifice) who is considered as Visjju himself ('zifft ft ) 

and also as an Avatara of Visnu (Cf. Bhag.-P. II. 7,2), Yajria here 
is said as having two heads {prVyaniya, introductory libation, and 
udayanlya } finishing ceremony), three feet (i. e. the three savana -s 
act of pressing out the soma-juice performed at the three periods 
of the day), four horns (i. e. the four Vedas), seven hands (he* 
the seven Vedic metres). He (God Yajria) is tantu (producer and 
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increaser of the results of the actions) and his soul resides in the 
Trayl-vidyti, (the science of the three Vedas). This s'loka is infact 
a repetition of the following Rgvedic mantra — 

sw Tr^r g to seirat i 

fam ^ HftMt *19)1 II 

(Rgveda, IV. 58.3). 

SSyana has interpreted this mantra as follows:— 

*t&ik ^r: .i 

spft srftf m^ik tpst: i sr|%TO^ra; tkt ^aa% i i 
src«f?sr i i m *ra wzxfa i 

%mi: stfSTTO 5gror^ i wzmk ^rrsftqRro 

l Tmx TO faspPR TO 1 fffvPSTRR^ I 

|TO minx (cf. 'otV in the above stuti) . 

The next iSlokas further describe Lord Vasudeva as follows: 

He is &iva, Rudra, &akti-dhara (upholder of liakli ); He is 
the Lord of all the Vidy&s or branches of knowledge; He is the 
Lord of all the beings; Ho is the Hiranyagarbha (Brahma or the 
Golden Egg.); He is PrUna (called also sittrfttman in the Vedanta); 
He is the soul of the universe; He has the body of the powers of 
Toga; He is the founder of the Toga; He is the Primaeval Deity; 
He is Sd-kfi~bhtita (the witness of the universe); He is Sage NSrS,- 
yana, and Nara (these two are also considered as the aoataras of 
Vi.siju); His body is dark like an emerald; He possesses &rl (or 
Goddess of wealth); He is also called Kesava and Pitavasas (having 
Yellow garments); He is the bestowerlof all the boons; He is the 
best of the Puru$as; He is the best of those who bestow boons; 
the wise therefore worship the dust of his feet for their welfare. The 
gods and &ri (Laksmi), therefore take shelter under his feet, 
desirous of obtaining fragrance from them Salutation to Him 
May He be propitiated. 


-^Anand Swarup Gupta 





PRINCIPLES OF MAHA.BHS.R4TA TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
THE NEED FOR RESTATEMENT 

By 

V. M. Bedekar 

[ 'jxia’ afaagat: A (latf ? ESs) Sltfka 

fastrxsa (Madeleine Biardeau) sRaragaT UiRfefcr- 

fagcar qTsgtftsi^'i^iirr gigmai aiTarergxr’TTal'ar sia>x- 
argmgggtrgfgggmr’g a fWafra; 1 Sr%aagftaarar 
«Rtt3€Ka. fafgaarsaxtar srsOT^I a arxalag aft 5 
safaxita ag^rf gafcrarar qragasraar xssraf^ax aatar 
gTSTCahiaararari ^aa arefratertcga; ama Wag 1 
graaRrafasr ^rara:. sftMtex a$?a: ^tfe-war: gatamr- 
^taa ffar jtar fasaTCarnTgr’a awrla 1 %<m?taiwr 
gata,grca: qrwfiftsrrfasretijsrw: aratairHiTgt s^naa 3 
arituT ufqm ftfii gwiggfcr 1 nafew spe ftpaafaw- 
arirarcw 'tis?t'fr«rRi*gwT3iitrra«twt aafttar 
ijsggs&m Smr^^rarcaiwftaiHr aarfeagma 

gaafera^ 1 aaa*ax woarca^ttaggarar. *rfRr: gawafeg: 
rEstTfora; aa ata<i aafora g*fa a^raixa smfaag 1 
gggafgiRi srafgftr aft %feam s?;rforr afsft fagfg- 
qgq; *fsg fasr^riaar stag arar gararagfa 
fwnwr£fcfc*a*i aa. %%wafRaar safer areaxmiar 
gsre-gasE statas sssrfas g^grOTrat^rParai at 
stsaafiC aafc 1 jara saafa qrsggtesrRgt rtentnJra 
ifaafo 1 saf atsaxtaxi. sa^-sa* atasai qa aS§ 
atatatan:^a?a agafgg giatasrsra faaW art adat ala; 1 
§r%aaaftaaat fsfgswTsgxmRtTaagr affegtagfearar 

af^aaaaaaw g&x%a f t 1 safisfiftarai afexafeaf aarfaa:- 
aawr faaal a aa% 1 arajxgaiaraasxailaita ^aijfaarrar 
ata?«3?a ^ am: aaftrai^tat aatara a sa Irfeatar arfa| 
ataa^sw aai aa^rsrai srcrfor: war 1 3TO alaamSaift 
fafij^Ttamtafta aa?t?at a^xaita g^aa; 1 %feam 
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aqfa $rq»fNrto*rq tfrr^q^T. srWiire^ qraVqiqcqm i 
£rfem^teqqr q^jRqimr°qq?qqq^qqt- 

qiq*l i qq. ^qrqqrur^qqqqqqi vfci q^ro- 

s^Tsfeqi srmrfq^ t m ^^trfiqq qtRqsreqrqr*|tTT 
feqrq ^rqqfq qq qferqfiqqr ffqirqjjTrqqt: ^qpqqrq 
^qfqSTfqiqqRW #nqq qq^iq q qfe fqfq qqq q^q 
sqTq^Tr^qfiqffl^ q Tdfsqj ^q i ] 

The need for a critical edition of the MahSbharata (mb) was 
first voiced about seventy years ago by M. Winternitz (1897). 
In furtherance of the project initiated by Winternitz’s proposal, 
Prof. Luders prepared a ‘specimen’ of a critical edition of the 
first 67 ^stanzas of the Adiparvan of the mb in 1908. The first 
great World War gave a quietus to the ambitious project of the 
critical edition of the mb undertaken by Western Scholars. Sub¬ 
sequently, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute enthu¬ 
siastically undertook the work of the critical edition of the mb 
Dr, V. S. Sukthankar, the first General Editor, brought out the 
critical edition of the Adiparvan m 1933, with a Prolegomena 
appended to it in the beginning, m which he systematically 
formulated the principles of textual criticism underlying the critical 
edition of the mb. On the basis of these principles enunciated 
in the Prolegomena, the subsequent work of critically editing the 
rest of the mb was carried on, and the critical edition of the whole 
of the mb (without the Harivamsa) was completed m 1966. The 
principles formulated and applied to the critical edition of the mb 
have been acclaimed by almost all scholars and have generally 
served as a scientific norm in the preparation of the critical 
editions of old Indian texts. One would, indeed, think that, 
after the publication of the monumental critical edition of the mb 
on which so many eminent scholars worked, the principles of 
textual criticism underlying the edition had come to stay. It is, 
therefore, curious and intriguing, if not amusing, to read f some 
- more considerations about Textual Criticism’ by Madeleine 
Biardeau (B) (‘PURAl^A’ July 1968. pp. 115-123) in which the 
writer has called m question the very principles of Textual Criti¬ 
cism underlying the critical edition of the mb. 

% 
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B. while attacking the principles of mb textual criticism. has 

stated towards the end of her article that 1 pm posely remamcc 
at the level of generalities to make my point clearer With a 

deference to the writer’s candour in making this statement 
must be remarked that one’s overall impression after reading the 
article is that of a duster of vague generalizations which hat y 
‘make the writer’s point clearer’. The. wiiter has not given or 
pinpointed specific texts or passages in the critical edition of he 
b or the Purapas to substantiate her contentions. A careful 
reader of Sukthankar’s Prolegomena to the Adiparvan will be 
agreeably surprised to find that many of the difficulties or the 
objections which B. claims to have raised in her article had been 
already forestalled and satisfactorily met by him. Wc shall give 
such instances in the sequel of this article. 


Fortunately for the reader, B. has come down from the plane 
of generalities towards the end of the article and has vouchsafed 
what appear to be her constructive suggestions, for the considera- 
. ofthe editors of the critical editions. B says (p. 123 1 ):—■ 
“The main concern of the editors should be to publish not only 
the different recensions as they are, but also when necessary, the 
different versions of each recension. The different texts should 
be published in parallel. Each version could be “critically edited” 
(B’s own inverted commas) to a certain extent, though final 
certainty or completely satisfactory text is impossible. This 
detailed critical work should not be mechanically compiled just on 
the basis of known rules of critical editions. I would suggest that 
the ms evidence be checked and strengthened through consultations 
with the people who even now have a firsthand knowledge of the 
Epic and the PurSijas • 

The substance of the suggetion made by B, m the first 
sentence of the above quotation has been already dealt with by 
Sukthankar who says a : “One scholar (Lesny, Archiv Orietalni, 
Vol 5 (1933), P* 159 ) has suggested that t0 expedite and facilitate 
the work, we should, as a first step, before any attempt is made to 
constitute the final text o f the mb, critically edit all the different 

' x. The figures refer to the pages of B»b article in the PURft.NIA al¬ 

ready referred to. 

2. Prolegomena pp. 82 ff. Quotations from Sukthankar further on in 
the article refer to the pages from the Prolegomena 
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versions. That, it must be said, a tall order, as any one will 
admit, who has any practical experience of editing the mb , in any 
shape or form, critical or otherwise. But perhaps funds and 
workers—not to speak of patience—can be found to edit a dozen 
or more lakhs of stanzas comprising the dozen or more versions 
of the Great Epic. There remains, however, yet another and more 
fundamental difficulty which appears to have wholly escaped the 
attention of the learned critic. The difficulty is that it is practically 
impossible to edit even a single version of the mb —or for that 
matter, of any other text—wholly satisfactorily, without considering 
the entire evidence that is, without, at the same time, consulting 
the readings of all other versions. 1 . .In fact, there is no way of 
finding out whether any of the mss of a particulat version. And, 
if for the editing of each of the individual versions, we have to 
scrutinize and weigh the entire evidence, we might as well get busy 
with the work of preparing the final text, assuming of course that 
a final text has to be prepared Even if we assume, for the sake 
of argument, that all the dozen or more versions lie before us in 
a critically edited shape, our task is not made easier on that 
account. One has to go through the same mental process in 
picking out or reconstructing the con ect readings, whether, as at 
present, the variae lectiones are concentrated on a single page of the 
critical edition or have to be searched in a dozen or more different 
provincial editions, arranged round about in a semi-circle. Pre- 
paiing all these different editions would not by itself give us the 
correct readings”. 

We have given the above quotation in extenso in order to 
show that the suggestion of B, that the different recensions and 
their versions should be separately published is not a new one and 
that it has been given great thought and shown to be quite 
unfeasible by Sukthankar. The most important conclusion to 
which B’s suggestion inexorably leads, m spite of her, is, as has 
been shown by Sukthankar, the very necessary task of preparing 
the critical edition to which B. unfortunately demurs throughout 
her article. That the suggestion made by B has not been given 

1. As this point, Sukthankar discusses a specific example of the 
difficulty of ascertaining the true character of the variants in 
Grantha ms without consulting other versions. 
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full thought orTias not been thought out by her in all its implica¬ 
tions or is even haphazai d, vague and ill-conceived would appear 
from the rather intiiguing statements made by her (following that 
suggestion made by her in the above quotation from her article) 
She says (p. 132): “The diffeicnl texts of versions of recensions 
should be published in parallel. Each version could be ‘critically 
edited 5 to a certain extent,.. .This critical work should not be just 

on the basis of known lules of critical editions.The ms evidence 

be checked thiough consultations with the people who have a 
fiist-hand knowledge of the Epics. 53 Now these vague statements 
raise a number of questions. On each of these statements, one 
would like to ask B. the following questions: 

(i) If, in the proposed edition, the different texts are to be 
published in parallel, how would this procedure substantially differ 
from the present critical edition of the mb. in which the different 
varying texts are either given at the bottom of the page or in the 

Appendix ? 

(ii) What does a version ‘being critically edited’ mean? 
Does it not mean, as Sukthankar says, the consideration and con¬ 
sultation of the readings of all other versions ? If that is what is 
meant, how does it differ from the present method of the textual 
criticism of the mb ? 

(iii) What rules has B. in view, ‘other than known rules of 
critical editions’ ? 

(iv) What particular people has she in view, who according 
to her ‘have a firsthand knowledge of the texts’ ? Are they some 
local Pandits or PurSpikas who read or recite the Epics and the 
Pur&pas 

What quality or standard has she in view, which the local 
Pandits should possess and by which their firsthand knowledge 
or accuracy of their particular transmission of the Epic or PurStguc 
texts can be judged ? While consulting the Pandits, the Pandits 
of what particular locality or localities should be given preference 
m deciding upon a variant in a ‘critically edited’ text ?—These 
questions would logically confront the reader and befog him as to 
the exact and clear outlines of the new constructive method of 
textual criticism B. may have in view. Her statement that she 
has ‘purposely remained at the level of generalities’ would not 
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exonerate her from the charge of misleading the reader by making 
such vague general statements with a view to belittling, without 
adducing sufficient reasons, the canons of textual criticism on 
which the critical edition of the mb is based 

B. calls m question the textual criticism on which the critical 
edition of the mb is based, but nowhere does expressly state her 
own rules of textual criticism If we tiy to gather, from the vague 
general statements which we have quoted above and subjected 
to a searching analysis, some canons of textual criticism which 
B. may have in view, we may say that one of her proposed canons 
of proper textual criticism would be to ‘check the ms evidence 
through consultation with the people who have a first-hand 
knowledge of the epics 5 (p 123) That She has this criterion 
of textual criticism in view gets corroborated by another statement 
which she has made in the article (p. 121) She says : “Any 
Epic or Pur^nic story is true if the local Brahmins recognize it as 
part of their beliefs 55 . In support of this criterion of textual 
criticism which she has posited, she goes on to give a concrete 
illustration which she came across m her tour of Andhra. Her 
illustration throws an interesting light on what constitutes accord¬ 
ing to her own peculiar idea, a canon of textual criticism, 
namely, the recognition by local Brahmins. She says 1 (p. 121) 
“While talking with Shn Vaishnava Pandits of the Simhachalam 
PathashSla in Andhra, I found that they admitted that the local 
Purana which relates the story of Narasimha and Prahlada was 
quite different from the Skandapuraiia version of the same story, 
though Skandapuraiia version was the avowed source of it. In 
spite of this difference, the local Purana was for them authoritative, 
since it expressed their beliefs, and was therefore considered 
superior to any local version ..A non-Brahmin Hindu (who 
accompanied me) tried to propose another i.e. {saivite version of 
the same story. The Shn Vaishnava Brahmins rejected that 
version saying that it was a Purana ‘coming from the mouth*, 
while their own local Sthala-PurSija was attributed to Vyasa. 
The Shri Vaishnava Brahmins found in themselves the real source 
of the authoritativeness of the story 55 . 


1. What follows is a summary of the ancedote of her meeting with 
the Brahmin Pandits. 
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The criterion, which B. has suggested for the checking of ms 
evidence,—namely the consultation with the local pandits—is, 
as has been suggested in the questions raised pieviously above, 
is, to say the least, uncertain and arbitrary. The ancedote which 
she nairates of her meeting and talk with the Vaishijava Pandits 
of Simhachalam does not at all help to make the criterion clearer. 
The Pandits admit that the stoiy of Nara&imha and P rahal&da 
occuring in the Skandapuraija is the source of, or older than, 
that in the local Purana The admission of the pandits that the 
Skandapurana version of the story is older than the one m their 
own local PuiSna, implies on their part the tacit acceptance — 
may be, unawares—of the principles of scientific textual criticism 
according to which attempt is made to distinguish or separate 
an older version fiom its later modified version. That the local 
pandits show their preference for the version in the local Parana 
is another matter and being subjective cannot be a criterion of 
objective textual criticism. Thcie might be other pandits of 
other localities who would show their preference for the version 
in the Skandapurana The non-Brahmin Hindu who accompanied 
B, had his preference for the Saivile version of the story. Ho.v 
can such differing likes and dislikes—such subjective preferences 
for particular versions—serve as a criterion of scientific textual 
criticism ? Scientific textual criticism, in application to this 
particular case, should and would take into account all available 
ms evidence and other testimonial bearing on ail versions of the 
Narasimha and Prahl&da story and try to arrive at and constitute 
the oldest shape or version of the story on the basis of that 
evidence. While recording the oldest form or version of the story 
thus arrived at and constituted, proper scientific textual criticism 
would not ignore the differences or variations found in the 
versions ; on the other hand, it would also record such differences 
and variations in the critical apparatus below the constituted 
version or in the Appendices attached to it thus making available 
in one edition to all readers a panorama of different versions, 
still leaving them free choice to enjoy their preference for their 
own particular version which they may be considering as 
authoritative. 

Basing his stand on the principles of objective textual criti¬ 
cism, Sukthankar has naturally been critical of the Vulgate i.e. 
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the DevanSgarl version of Nilakantha which he takes as proof of 
the process of conflation through which the mb text has passed. 
B. disagreeing with Sukthankar’s principles of textual criticism 
and his criticism of Nilakaiitha, has the following to say in praise 
of the Vulgate and Nilakaiitha (p. 120) : CC N tried to collect ah 
the available versions of the mb and on the basis of them all, to 
compose a more complete text. ..We have not much evidence 
of N’s kind of work No doubt he had also sometimes to eliminate 
and choose and he did not retain stories or details of stories which 
were meaningless to him. He was probably even more conscious 
of the religious requirement than the modern pandits. We can 
at least tentatively express the traditional idea in these terms 
any epic or puranic story is true if the local Brahmins recognize it 
as part of their belief These Brahmins are the Sruta, because 
they are well-versed in &ruti. 55 

Sukthankar has subjected to a fairly detailed critical analysis 
of the version of Nilakaiitha (see, pp. 65-69, 80-81, 103 of the 
Prolegomena). If one read Sukthankar’s analysis carefully, one 
would not agree with B’s remark made above that £ we have not 
much evidence of N’s kind of work’. Rather, as Sukthankar haa 
said, Nllakaijtha himself has vouchsafed some information as to 
how he has prepared his text (Prol. p. 81 j. That N’s text is of 
an inclusive type is proved by a remark of N. where he naively 
admits that he had put together the stanzas which had been 
commented on by the ancient BhasyakSras and others he had lound 
in modern manuscripts with the idea of making ( a thesaurus of 
excellence’ (gsfeq). He has borrowed, according 
to his fancy, passages short and long, from the southern recensions. 
Sukthankar has conclusively shown how N.’s conflated veision 
contains a number of lines which are not found in any of the other 
versions (p. 78), how it contains mystifying, nonsensical repetitions 
(p 78), how at one place N has disfigured his text in his frantic 
attempt to squeeze into it a lengthy Southern passage containing 
some details which did not fit into his own text (p. 80), and how 
as a result of his additions, his text sometimes becomes wholly 
unintelligible and syntactically absurd. 

B. while praising the Vulgate and Nilakautha, does not care 
tp answer Sukthankar’? criticism. She further says (m the passage 
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quoted above) that c No doubt he (i e. Niiakaijtha) had also to 
eliminate and choose etc.’. She does not explain why even 
Nllakaijtha who, according to her, tried to collect all available 
versions and to compose a more complete text, was required to 
eliminate and choose certain texts. Perhaps even Nxlakantha had 
his own ideas of Textual Criticism, of which B. fights so shy. 
Therefore he was compelled by the logic of his own criterion to 
refer only to certain passages and eliminate them from his text, 
[eg. he only refers (see his Adiparvan 196 Bombay edition) to the 
two adhyayas of NalayaiiX and BhaumSsvX episodes which are 
typical Southern interpolations and which he has dropped from 
his text] (See Prol. 67). Sukthankar (Prol. 67) has pointed out 
how Nxlakaijtha has candidly confessed his inability to understand 1 
the confused textual tradition (on B. 1.22.1) which shows that this 
learned pandit of the 17 th century was groping, in his own way, 
to arrive at certain canons of textual criticism of which B. appears 
to be so chary. B agrees with S Levi in her high estimate of the 
Vulgate and Nilakaip.tha in spite of their obvious defect. The 
uncritical casual and ill-informed manner in which she has praised 
the Vulgate and Nxlakaijtha reminds us of the remarks which 
Sukthankar has made with regard to S Levi. Sukthankar says 
(p. 84) “...his theoretical misgivings arc based on a rather hasty 

study of both the Vulgate and the critical text; for the text of the 

Vulgate is so corrupt and obviously contaminated.” These remarks 
of Sukthankar can apply to the whole article of B. 

Then B in the passage quoted above goes on to formulate 
what according to her formed Nilakaijtha’s criterion of composing 
his text, namely, the religious requirement of the modern pandits, 
adding her own pet maxim referred to above that “any epic or 
purSijic story is true if the local Brahmins recognize it as part of 
their beliefs”. This criterion, namely, consisting of religious 
requirements and the preference of the local Brahmin is a purely 
subjective matter, being vague and, in the ultimate analysis, 
indeterminate and falls outside the sphere of objective textual 
criticism. 

B. has unjustly criticized Sukthankar and others in using the 
./Western Scientific method of textual criticism which was not, 

It m ?r state; t 

5 
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according to her, meant for that kind of Indian Epic and Puraijic 
literature. She says in effect (pp. 116-117) “The oral tradition 
in the West was authorless and collective and is in opposition to 
written literature which was by individual authors and maintained 
by ms tradition The rules of textual criticism were evolved for 
written literature and their main purpose was to reconstruct, out 
of the variation of mss, the original work of the author”. About 
the oral tradition in India she says (p. 118): “The Epic and 
Puraijas are Smrti texts. We have not here a single text with 
negligible variant readings but different recensions of the same 
work. In the Epics and the Puraijas the oral tradition has been 
maintained through ms tradition in which vast variations occur 
not only between two recensions but also between two versions of 
the same recension”. 

If one reads these two quotations together, one fails to under¬ 
stand what essential difference B has m view between Western 
and Indian traditionally written transmitted texts. Originallv 
the Epics and the PurSpas were orally transmitted But when 
later on, they were committed to writing and transmitted through 
mss. they apparently stand on a par with Western written lite 
rature, as far as the essential rules of textual criticism are concerned. 
Only the proportion and the magnitude of the task of applying 
rules of textual criticism to mb differ m their vastness and arduous¬ 
ness from those of the Western written literature. Sukthankar was 
conscious of the difficulties and the limitations m applying the 
principles of textual criticism to the stupendous material of the mb 
He also recognised the necessity of evolving for the critical edition 
of the mb canons of textual criticism different from those usually 
applied to Western texts. He says, (p 77) “Indeed our ideal is the 
same as that of the classical philologist : restoration of the text, as 
far as possible, to its original form In the mb, we have a text with 
about a dozen, more or less, independent versions where extreme 
types differ, in extent, by about 13000 stanzes or 26000 lines 
The classical philologist has clearly no experience in dealing with 
a text of this description, an opus of such gigantic dimensions and 
complex character, with such a long and intricate history behind 
it”. Undaunted by the stupendousness of the task, Sukthankar, 
therefore, tried to evolve, on the basis of Scientific Western textual 
criticism, canons of textual k criticism m its application to the mb 

3 
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problem which he called, to distinguish it from that of Western 
literary texts, a problem * sut generis ’ (p. 86). Sukthankar applying 
himself to the task of evolving and formulating the MahabhSrata 
criticism, was actuated, like othei Western savants (like 
Luders) before him, by the scientific spirit—the raison d’etre of 
Western textual criticism—which aimed at the restoration of the 
oldest text on the basis of the available ms evidence B.’s criticism 
that Western scientific method of textual criticism is not meant lor 
the Indian Epics and Pur^ijas is therefore not only unjustified but 
unsound as it finally militates against the very essential core of the 
whole question—namely the scientific approach which is inherent 
in the science of textual criticism. The textual criticism as a 
science is universal and it is crass obscurantism to say that it is not 
meant for the Indian Epics and the Pur&nas. 

Some vague confusing statements in B.’s article would lead 
a discriminating reader to conclude that as far as Indian Epics and 
Puranas are concerned, B. docs not believe in a scientific approach 
inherent in textual criticism and holds some beliefs as criteria which 
are extraneous and irrelevant to the science of textual criticism. 
We are giving, as example, the following statenets in her article, 
with our critical remarks at the end of each stelement. 

(i) “Sukthankar has created a new recension of the mh. But 
\t is not clear why it should be either bettci from a scientific view¬ 
point or more authoritative from a traditional angle. Since the 
traditional Indian Pandits presently seem to share in this opinion, 
it would seem that the target has been missed.” (p. 119). 

In this statement, it is not clear what B. exactly means by the 
words 'more authoritative from the traditional angle . She does 
not clarify what is exactly meant by f the traditional angle’ or point 
of view. Perhaps by authoritative she means 'approved by the 
traditional Indian Pandits’. But this militates against the scientific 
spirit of the mb critical edition. For, the use of the word 'authori¬ 
tative’ is subjective and depends upon the likes of the persons who 
call it authoritative. The critical edition claims that its text is 
better from a scientific viewpoint, as it represents the oldest text 
arrived at on the basis of available mss evidences. It may not be 
authoritative from the traditional angle of the traditional pandits 
who regard subjectively as authoritative their own pet version$. 
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irrespective of the fact that those versions vary from other versions 
which latter may be considered authoritative by another set of 
Pandits. Sukthankar never claimed that the critical edition would 
be authoritative from the traditional point of view. 

( 11 ) “If we want to study scientifically some piece of Indian 
oral tradition, we should not begin by focussing our attention on 
the changes that took place m the process of transmitting the texts 
but determine for any given time whether a particular piece of 
01 al literature had some relation to the actual beliefs of the people 
and how it was understood by them” (pp. 119-120) 

With regard to the above statement, one may ask : what 
after all does scientific study of texts mean, if it does not take into 
account the changes that appear from recension to recension or 
from version to version ? Again it goes without saying that every 
particular recension or version may have had some relation to the 
actual beliefs of the people But how does this consideration help 
scientific textual criticism which, as has been already said, aims at 
the oldest text, inespective of the beliefs of the people who may 
be having liking for a particular version. It is possible that the 
oldest text, thus arrived at on mss evidence, may have had some 
relation to the actual beliefs of the people. But this consideration 
u entirely extraneous to the canons of textual criticism which lead 
to the restoration of the oldest text 

(iii) Speaking in praise of Nilakaijtha and his text, B. remarks: 
“His main concern was to bring out as complete a collection as 
possible of the epic stories that were prevalent at the time and 
known by every-body in one form or another. But certainly he 
was concerned with the authoritativeness of the stories, as any good 
Brahmin should be. He was probably more conscious of this 
religious requirement than the modern pandits”, (p. 121) 

B. has not clarified or specified the criterion or the test by 
which Nllakatitha, including the stories, was able to find the sense 
or consensus of Everybody in one form or another’. It may have 
been probably his own subjective preference for particular stories 
from different recensions or versions which actuated him, to select 
his conflated text. If inclusion of as complete a collection as 
possible of stories prevalent during the growth of the epic were the 
main consideration in judging any edition of the mb, one would 
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recommend to B, the critical edition of the mb initiated by Suk- 
thankar and completed by the successive Editors because the latter 
within its vast compass of (i) the constituted text (ii) starred 
passages and various readings given below the constituted text and 
(iii) the passages given in the Appendix to every Parvan , contains 
all the stories prevalent at various times and known by everybody 
in one form or another. Even the story of NalayaijI which Nlla- 
kantha has not included in his text is found included in the Appen¬ 
dix m the critical edition. 

In the eloquent words of Sukthankar (p. 4), in the prepara¬ 
tion of the critical edition of the mb, “all important versions of the 
gieat Epic have been taken into consideration and all important 
mss collated, estimated, and truned to account, Since all divergent 
readings of any importance will be given in the critical notes, 
printed at the foot of the page, this edition will, for the first time, 
render it possible for the reader to have before him the entire 

significant ms evidence for each individual passage.Since not 

even the seemingly most irrelevant line or stanza actually found 
in the mb ms collated for the edition, is on any account, omitted this 
edition of the mb will be, in a sense more complete than any previous 
edition. It will be a veritable thesaurus of the Mb tradition**. 

Further, B. says that Nllakantha as a good Brahmin was 
concerned with the authoritativeness of the stories, as he was more 
conscious of this religious requirement. Now the question is; on 
what grounds is the authoritativeness of a story to be judged ? Is 
it on the grounds of ‘religious requirements’? Again what does 
“religious requirements” imply? In that case, would not the 
authoritativeness of the story vary from sect to sect according to 
the beliefs of sectarian worshippers ? 

(iv) “The modern pandits are now in the name of science 
trying to decide what is old enough to possibly date back to Vyasa 
and use this as the basis for determining the authoritative version 
They have introduced the historical dimension into the realm of 
myth where it can not exist. For a long time, people have been 

aware of differences in local recensions or traditions but it has not 

* 

occurred to them that these diffeience should be accounted for in 
terms of historical change. A criterion for decision could im¬ 
mediately be found in their own social group status.” 
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In the above statement in. the first two sentences B. appears 
to have misunderstood and misstated the work of modern scholars 
who have worked in the field of mb textual criticism. They do 
not claim to have restored texts dating back to Vyasa; their only 
claim is that they have tried to restore the oldest possible text on 
the basis of available mss evidence. It is also a sweeping travesty 
of truth and a gross perversion to say that modern scholars have 
‘introduced historical dimensions into the realm of myth’. Even 
myths are studied scientifically by anthropologists But here the 
matter is quite otherwise. Are mss of different recensions 
and versions myths ? Rather, the mss provide a sort of a historical 
material into which modern scholars like Sukthankar have probed 
and which they have surveyed in its historical dimensions. Modern 
scholars have made the material historically meaningful and 
significant to give us the oldest possible text based on principles of 
textual criticism. B. further says in the statement above that 
people have been aware of differences in local recensions or tradi¬ 
tions, which differences (as she appears to suggest in the last 
sentence if we interpret it rightly), are accounted for by them as 
stemming from their own social group status What does B. exactly 
imply by ‘social-group status’ ? Is it their particular sectarian 
creed or belief which made them introduce changes which are 
responsible for the differences in local recensions?—Rut such 
criteria are, again, subjective, as they are swayed by people’s likes 
and dislikes of particular texts and must be pronounced as irrele¬ 
vant and extraneous to the objective, scientific principles of 
textual criticism. 

(v) “Any locally accepted version is authoritative in its own 
right Any scientific study should, first of all, preserve these 
variations and determine the kind of socio-religious ideas they 
conveyed to the people”. The two sentences [in this statement, 
the second following the first, are mutually contradictory in spirit. 
A locally accepted version is authoritative i. e regarded as the only 
true one by the local pandits or the people. Scientific study 
involves the comparison of recensions and versions and may reveal 
variations from one recension or version to another. If such 
variations are revealed, the science of textual criticism would try to 
account for these variations on objective principles based on the 
study of ms evidence, arrange them in their text-criucal sequence 
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and place them as genuine or spurious, older or later, as the case 
may be. B. appears to insist in the second sentence that the 
variations in the particular version should be preserved that is, (if 
we interpret rightly), should be kept intact in their own original 
place, irrespective of what a scientific study may reveal or judge to 
the contrary ; in that case her reference to scientific study is 
meaningless, because scientific study presupposes that there is 
nothing authoritative in its own right unless and until it is proved 
to be so by the scientific method. The critical edition attempts to 
arrive at an authentic-not authoritative-text. 

The mb grew through centuries into a national epic, a tradi¬ 
tional book of inspiration which has been the cherished heritage of 
a whole people throughout India from Kashmir to Kanyakumari 
and has been preserved in numerous recentions written in different 
scripts. To say therefore, (as B. has said) that 'any locally accepted 
version (of the Epic) is authoritative’ is to detract from the universal 
character of this national Epic, and make it a parochial text. The 
scientific study of the mb, on the other hand, based on the principles 
of textual criticism, takes into account this universal character of 
the Epic and sets about to discriminate, with as much precision and 
certainty as the mss material would allow, between the data of the 
rival recensions, and to evaluate correctly and confidently the 
amazingly large mss of variants The critical edition worked on 
such scientific principles, besides giving the constituted text, would 
also preserve the variations (found in recensions collated for this 
edition), (which B. wants to be preserved) only in their proper 
perspective and place in the framework of the critical apparatus. 
Thus the critical edition, while being scientific in its constitution 
of the oldest text, would also fulfil the desideratum of B. by provid¬ 
ing, if only in a differently arranged form, the locally accepted 
version to the local pandits who should then be satisfied with their 
socio-religious ideas which the variations convey. 


B.’s suggestion in the statement that 'any scientific study 
should determine the kind of socio-religious ideas which the 
variations conveyed to the people’ belongs properly to the sphere 
of Higher criticism and not to sphere of lower criticism, mmmkf, 
the textual criticism which restricts itself only to constituting the 
oldest text on the basis of available ms evidence and 4©es mot 
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occupy itself with probing into the socio-religious ideas of the 
people. This latter task belongs in the sphere of Higher Criticism 
which will study the constituted text, the variants in the critical 
apparatus, the passages in the Appendices and try to determine the 
different strata or stages through which the contents of the text 
appear to have passed and the kind of socio-rehgious ideas which 
the vacations may have conveyed to the people. 

B. has picked out certain statements, from the P.olegonena 
of Sukthankar, which appear to her, to be contradictory. In one 
of her statements she says: (p 116) “Sukthankar holds the idea of 
an old organic form which is the basis of ail alterations, but he 
also says about this poem that, it, 'practically never existed’. This 
contradiction was brought to light by S. Levi”. In another 
statement (p. 123) she says: “The editors up till now have con¬ 
centrated on the reconstruction of a single text out of the several 
known recensions, but it is recognized by every body including the 
editors themselves, that such a text never existed”. 

The careful readers of the Prolegomena will be able to judge 
for themselves that B.’s above statements are based on quotations 
which are torn out of their context, and that they misrepresent 
the claims of the editors of the mb. We shall quote the relevant 
words of Sukthankar in their full context (p. 102-103). 

“The essential fact in the mb textual criticism ..that the mb 
is not and never was a fixed rigid text, but is fluctuating epic 
tradition...Our objective should consequently not be to arrive at 
an archtype (which practically never existed), but to represent, 
view and explain the epic tradition in all its variety, iu all its 
ramifications This L a problem in textual dynamics lather than 
in textual statics. To put in other words-, the mb is the whole of 
the Epic tradition, the entire critical apparatus. Its separation 
into the constituted text and the critical notes is only a static 
representation of a constantly changing epic text . . ” 

The tenoi of Sukthankar’s words that 'an archtype practically 
never existed’ is to point out the fundamentally fluctuating, fluid 
nature of the epic text which, according to him, set limits, inherent 
in this peculiar task, on the critical edition’s attempt to arrive 
at the aFchtype. Sukthankar is quite cleat in his further statement 
regarding the objective of the critical edition* He says (p. 102-103^' 
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ff To prevent misconception in the mind of the casual reader, 
it is best to state at first what the constituted text is not The 
editor is firmly convinced that the text presented in this edition is 
not anything like the autogiaph copy of the work of its mythical 
author, VySsa It is noi } in any sense, a reconstruction of the 
Ur-mahSbharata or of the ur-Bh&rata, that indeed but impossible 
desideratum, It is also not an exact replica of the poem recited 
by Vaisampayana before Janamejaya It is further wholly un¬ 
certain how close it approaches the tetxt of the poem said to be 
recited by the Suta before &aunaka . 

"It is but a modest attempt to present a version of the epic 
as old as the extant manuscript material will permit us to reach 
with some semblance of confidence. It only claims to be the 

most ancient one according to the direct line of transmission.It 

may be regarded as the ancestor of all extant manuscripts, or to 
be precise, of the manuscripts examined and collated for this 
edition .. 

It will be clear from the above rather extensive quotation 
from the Prolegomena of f Sukthankar what, according to him, was 
the objective of the critical edition of the mb. Sukthankar and 
other editors of the mb never claimed to have aimed at a restoration 
of the original archtype or the Ur-mahabhSirata. It will be relevant 
here to refer our readeis to the controversy between Sukthankar 
and S* Levi which has been alluded to by Sukthankar in a foot-note 
on the page (p. 103) from which the above quotation has been 
taken. Sukthankar has quoted S. Levi who in a review of the 
critical edition of the Adiparvan said in effect ; <£ I advise the 
editor to renounce the reconstruction of the Ur-mah&bharata, as 
he is pleased to call it.” Sukthankar has remarked on this state¬ 
ment that it is false, meaning thereby that the critical edition never 

claimed to have aimed at the reconstruction of the ur-Mah5bharata. 

* 

It is certainly improper and unfair on the part of critics (e. g. S, 
Levi then and B now) to foist on the editors of the critical edition a 
claim which they never made but which, on the other hand, they 
clearly disavowed, and to find fault with them for their not having 
been able to fulfil it. 

We have selected some statements .from B.’s article which is 
ffiU of vague generalizations and have subjected them to critical 
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analysis in which we have quoted, to answer her vague contentions, 
passages from the Prolegomena of Sukthankar himself—pioneer of 
mb textual criticism. It will be clear to the readers that many of 
the objections of B have already been dealt with in one form or 
another by Sukthankar. We regret to say that B in her article 
appears to have made no contribution to the mb textual criticism 
As we have pointed out in the beginning, B. has not given a single 
concrete illustration of a passage or passages from the critical 
edition of the mb in support of her vague contentions, When we 
consider that the critical edition of the mb after over forty yeais of 
labour which eminent scholars have put in in the field of textual * 
criticism, stands before us as a fait accompli , vague statements made 
by B. in her article will no doubt appear on that background as not 
only full of antiquated or outdated ideas reminding one of Rip 
van Winkle but also of obscurantist ideas which militate against 
the very science of textual criticism 

B has concluded her article by inviting the expressions of 
opinions on the points she has raised. We have expressed our 
opinion m the foregoing part of this article. Rather than being 
content with a more expression of our opinion, we would like to 
go a step further and, in the interest of the science of textual 
criticism, would like to make a request to her in the form of a 
concrete proposal. From her remarks on page 123 of her article, 
it appears that she is not against the critical edition of ancient 
texts as such. She says (p. 123): “Each version could be ‘critically 
edited’ to a certain extent”. She wants that the ancient texts 
should be ‘critically edited’ to a certain extent. Now we would 
request her to come down from the level of generalities and try 
her hand at some such practical task of ‘critically editing 5 a text to 
the extent which she may have in view. She should publish a sort 
of fascicule of a critically edited text, of some epic or Puraija 
passage, embodying her own suggestions (made on page 123 of her 
article) namely: “Publishing not only the different recensions 
but when necessary, different versions of each recension, publishing 
the different texts in parallel, checking the manuscript evidence 
and strengthening it through consultations with the people who 
have a firsthand knowledge of the epics and the purS^as”. The 
publication of such fascicule on her part would certainly be a 
practical demonstration ol her thesis, thus rescuing her method 
* 
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from the fog of generality and consequent ambiguity and would 
set the stage for fruitful discussion among serious students of 
textual criticism. 



THE PURANlC RECORDS ON THE SUN-WORSHIP 

By 

V. C. Srivastava 
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Hie vast literature of the Puraijas ranging from the 3rd 
century A.D. to the 12th century A D, and even beyond 1 supplies 
US with invaluable data for the study of religious history of the 
■classical and the mediaeval Hindu periods of ancient India. 3 

~~ 1. Kane, P.V., H.D.S., voi. II, pt. I., pp. XI-XII; Hazra, R.C., 

Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, 
pp 1-189. 

2. Pargiter, FE, ER.E., vol. X, p. 451 regards the Puranas as *a 
popular encyclopaedia of ancient and mediaeval Hinduism*/ 
Winternitz, M., A History of Indian Literature, vol I, p 521 
emphasises this point, { At all events they are of inestimable value 
from the point of view of the history of religion... They afford 
us far greater insight into all aspects and phases of Hmduism- 
lts mythology, its idolworship, its theism and pantheism, its love 
of god, its philosophy and its superstitions, its festivals and 
ceremonies and its ethics, than any other works*. 
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There aie many Puraiias and Upa-purSujas-early as well as late 
which throw flood of light on different aspects of the growth and 
nature of the sun-worship as was found prevalent from the 1st 
centuiy A D. s to the 12th or 13th century A.D. in ancient India. 
The sun-woiship in some form or the other is mentioned in V&yu, 
Vbiju, Brahman^a, Alatsya, Markanrleya, Bhavisya, Btahma, 
Skanda, Vaiaha, Agni, Garuda, Visijudharmottara, Bhavisyottara, 
Kaiikfi and Samba Purapas. No doubt, the question of the 
chionology of the Puiapas and Pura$ic passages (because there 
have been changes, additions and interpolations many times in all 
Puranas) is a vexed problem/ 1 but efforts have been made by the 
scholars to settle the question with fair amount of probability 3 4 5 * and 
now the Puiapic literature may be divided into early and late 
Puimuc recoids. Of the various PuiSijas dealing with the sun and 
sun-woiship, Vijjju, 0 (the last quarter of the 3rd or the first quarter 
of the 4th century A.D.), Vayu 7 8 * (3rd century A.D.) MJlrkaiuJeya® 
(3id or 4th century A.D.), Brahmajjfla s> (3rd-5th century A,D.) 
and Matsya 10 (last quarter of the 3rd or the first quarter of the 
4th centuiy A.D. and later) may be assigned in the first group. 

3. Though no extant Puraixa can be dated earlier than the 3rd 
century A D., yet it is probable that the picture of religion and 
society depicted in the earliest Pur&nic texts may be that of then 
contemporary India as well as of two three centuries before it. 

4. Kane, P V., op cit. opines that the chronology of the Puraxjafl 
like that of the epics, is a subject full of perplexing problems. 

5. cf. Pusalker, A.D., Studies m the Epics and Puraijas of India, 
pp. 205-330. 

0. Hazra, R.C., op. cit., pp. 19-26. It has been dated differently 
such as by Pargitcr, F.E,, A.I.H.T., p. 80 (not earlier than the 
hfth century A D.}; Farquhar, J.N., An outline of the Religious 
literature of India, p. 143 (400 A.D.), Winternitz, M., op. cit,, 
p, 545, f.n. 2., (5th century A.D.), Vaidya, C.V., History of 
Mediaeval Hindu India, vol I, pp. 350 ff. and J.B.B.R.A.S., 1925, 
pp. 155 ff (9th century A.D }, Dikshitar, V-R R., P.I H C., XIII, 
pp. 46-50 and I HQ,., VIII, pp 370-71, (6th or 7th century B.G. 
and the major position of present Vi§qu PurThja existed from the 
beginning of the Christian era) 

7. Hazra, R.C., Puranic Records, pp. 13-17. 

8. Ibid , pp. 8-17. 

9* Ibid., pp. 17-19. 

10 Ibid., pp. 26-52 cf. Karmarkar, A.P., Karmarkar Comm. vol. 
pp. 77-81 regards it as the earliest extant Parana* 
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The second group of late PurSjjas and Upa-puranas consists of 
Bhavisya (500 AD.—1200 A.D J, 11 Brahma 12 (900-1200 A.D.), 
Skanda 13 (700 A.D. and later), Varaha 14 (800 A.D.—4400 A.D.), 
Agni 16 (9th century A.D. and later), Garuda 16 (10th century A.D. 
and later), Vis^udharmottara (400-500 A.D.) 17 , Bhavisyottara, 18 
Kalika (between the 10th and the 11th century A D.) 19 and Samba 
(500-1500 A.D.). 20 

The earlier PurSiiic texts continue the older Vedic, Epic and 
Smrti traditions of the sun-worship with minor changes and 
additions to suit the changed conditions. Aditya becomes a 
common name for Surya (the sun-god) with which he is identified. 21 
Thus in the Vayu 12 and the Brahman<Ja^ Purajjas this term has 
been enumerated with various other names of Surya The Matsya 
Puraua 24 prescribes the worship of the sun under the name of 
Aditya in Avimukta-tlrtha ceremony. In the prayer ofYajna- 
valkya addressed to the sun-god, Aditya figures as one of the names 
of the deity in the Visnu Pur ana. 26 Regarding the origin of Adityas 

11. Ibid., pp. 167-173. 

12. Ibid., pp 145-156. 

13. Ibid., pp 151-105 

14 Ibid., pp 96-106. 

15. Ibid , pp 134-140, Cb.oudh.ury b B , J A HI R S III, pp 127-134 
places it between the middle of the 8th and the middle of 
9th. century A D. 

16 Ibid., pp 141-144, Sastri, H F places it m third-fourth century 
A D. but his view is disproved by Choudhury, SB, I H.Q,, VI, 
pp, 553-560 who places it m the 10th or the 11th century A.D. 

17. Hazra, R C , J.U G , III, pp 39-64 

18. Hazra, R.C., Studies in the Upa-puranas, vol. II, p. 345. 

19. Hazra, R C., A B O.R I , XXII, pp 1-23, Gode, P.K., J.O.R., 
pp. 289-294, puts the date of this Pur an a before 1000 A.D.,' 
Raghavan, V., J O R., XII, pp 331-360 gives 700 A.D. as the 
earlier limit, Sharma, T.N., I.H.Q,. XXIII, pp. 323-326, places 
it to the end of the 11th and beginning of the 12th century A.D. 

20. Hazra, R.G. studies in the Upa-puranas, vol I, p 93. 

21. Roy. S. N., Early Puramc Account of Sun and SolarCult, Univer¬ 
sity of Allahabad Studies, 1964 p 1-44 

22. Vayu P , XXXI-37 

23. Brahmanda P , 11-13-125 

24. Matsya P., GLXXXIV-31 ‘Sdityopasanam krtva* 

25. Visnu P , III-5-24 c Adityrdibhut"ya...namo namahA 
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who are twelve in number it has been narrated 3 6 that the gods 
called Tusitas of the C&ksusamanvantara came to be known as 
Adityas in the Vaivasvata manvantara. They were born out of the 
womb of Aditi which was the result of their pre-planned determi¬ 
nation of enjoying the rank of gods in the next manvantara again. 
Adityas along with other celestial beings occupy the orb of the sun 
and support his chariot in each month 87 and lend their fiery lustre 
to the sun 28 It is said that in the beginning of creation the solar 
phenomenon came to be named Aditya not because he was son of 
Aditi but because he was first born. 20 This semantic etymological 
derivation is a departure form old practice and is a Pur&Qic 
device. 80 These twelve i\dityas are Visiju, Sakra, Aryaman, Dhfti, 
Tvastr, Pusan, Vivasvat, Savitr, Mitra, Varuija, Amsa and Bhaga n 
and have been assigned to different months. 82 It is interesting to 
find that the solar nature of Visjju, Pusan, Savitr, Aryaman, 
Vivasvat and Bhaga is not lost. Ptisan has been compared with 
Aditya. 82 Savitr is one of the different names applied to the sun 
in the prayer offered by Yajhavalkya fU Savitr along with Arya¬ 
man has again been applied to the sun in the description of the 
northern part of the solar sphere. 115 According to PurSijas 86 a 
householder offers water to the sun saluting the deity by the names 
of Vivasv&n and Savitr, the former being radiant and glory of 
Visnti, the latter being granter of the fruits of acts. This is in 
conformity with SGtra tradition of “arghya” to the Sun-god. In 
some early PurS^as Savitr has been described as one of the epithets 
of Shrya who is also called Aditya and BhSnu. 87 It is stated that 

~ ~26. Visnu. P., 1-15-126-131; Vayu P., LXVI-60-67; Brahmai^a P. 

IXI-2-67-69 ; Matsya-P AVI-3-5. 

27. Vi§xvu~P.> II-10-I9. 

28. Matsya-P , CXXVI-25. 

29. MTJrkandeya, P., Gh. 102-14. 

30 A-garwala, V. S., Matsya Purana-A Study, p. 21. 

31. VisiiU-P., I-XV-17. 

32 Wilson, H. H., (Tr.) Vi^ixu-PurSna, p 192. 

33. Vi§nu-P, 1-9-03 

34 Ibid., III-5-24 

35. Ibid , II-8-92. 

36. Ibid., III-11-39, 40. 

37. VSyu-P,, XXXI-37, states ‘Kdityalj. Savita BhSrmlj. Jfvanaljt- 
brahmasatkrtah. cf. Brahm^x?^"^ 11-13-125. 
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in Caksusa manvantara Surya began to be called Vivasvan ** 
SatrSjte worshipped sun god as Vivasvan 20 and Brahma also 
adored him as Vivasvan m the MSrkan^eya Purina. 40 Further 
it is enjoined 41 in connection with Mandara-Saptami vrata that a 
devotee should salute the sun in the name of Aryama and Pusan 
in the south-west and north-directions respectively and on the 
occasion of the Sankranti-vrata it ordains that in south-west and 
north directions sun should be worshipped in the name of Savitr 
and Bhaga No doubt, the Puranas were following the old Vedic 
tradition in this respect but there is one significant departure in 
the sense that Martaxuja—one of the Adityas in Brahmanas is 
conspicuous by his absence in this group though it always stands 
for the sun god in the Puranas , 42 l n connection with the Sankranti- 
vrata it is prescribed that the sun should be worshipped in the 
name of Mlrtancla in northern direction 4 * The sun is known as 
Martanda because of its flashing out of the Brahmamja 44 Similar 
explanation is given in other early Puranas. The pnmeaval egg 
was divided into two parts by Tvasta. The sun sprang from it 
which was apparently dead (Mrta) but was actually alive. 
Mlrtan^a is so known because it came out of the dead egg. 45 

It is significant to point out that in the early Puranas the 
sun-god has been worshipped mainly m his benevolent role. 40 He 
is a great benefactor of humanity. This feature is essentially 
Rgvedic in origin. It is stated in typical Purlnic fashion that the 
gods, men and demons depend upon the sun-god mainly because 
this god extracts waters for eight months of the year from various 
sources and pours them on the earth during remaining four months. 
It is due to rain that corn grows and the world subsists. It is 
further said that sometimes the sun pours down water with his 

38. Vayu-P., LXXXIV-29; Brahm“nda«P , 11-59-30 

39 Vayu-P., IVC-22 ; Brahmanda-P., III-7I-23. 

40. 103-5 to 12. 

41. Roy. S. N, Pauramc Dharma evam Sam“ja, p 53. 

42 Matsya-P., LXXIX-6, 7, 

* 

43 Matsya-P., XLVIII-6 , 

44. Ibid , 11-36 ; Markandeya-P., Ch. 105-19 

45. Vayu-P , LXXXIV-26-29, Brahmlrida-P , III-59-27 to 30. 

46. Roy. S. N., Early Puramc account of Sun and solar cult, p. 48 
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rays while he is still shining in the sky and there is no cloud. 47 It 
is due to his benevolent quality that the sun-god is also called as 
‘Jlvana’ and Brahma-salkrla (honoured by Brahma whose creation is 
nourished by him 48 ). In the present context the title TSrahma-satkrta’ 
has no sectarian affiliation but may have given opportunity to later 
sectarian works to derive inspiration from such terms. All these 
beneficial qualities are descubed in connection with ‘Saura-Vratas’ 
described in Puraijas 4 '' and legend of Rajyavardhana. 00 But from 
the above description inference should not be drawn that the 
malevolent aspect was not known at all. In MSrkatj^eya Pura$a 
there are reference to the destructive role of the Sungod. 51 The 
main reason for emphasis upon the benevolent aspect of the Sun- 
worship in the early PurJLjjas lies in the fact that the Pura$ic 
theology centres round “theism”. 52 

The early Pura$as give elaborate description of the sun’s 
chariot, its different parts, horses and celestial beings. The sun’s 
chariot is nine thousand yojanas in length. It consists of a pole 
which is twice of that longitude, Its axle is fifteen millions and seven 
hundred thousand yojanas long. On this axle a wheel is fixed 
which has three naves, five spokes and six peripheries. On the 
whole the wheel constitutes the circle or wheel of time, The seven 
horses which carry the chariot has been identified with the seven 
Vedic metres. The chariot is presided over by Adityas, JR.sis, Gan- 
dharvas, Apsaras, Yaksas, Sarpas and Rftksasas. In every month 
these heavenly bodies occupy it in seven seats and perform their 
specific duties for enhancing the lustre and strength of the chariot. 151 
Other early PurSnas 51 give similar descriptions with the difference 
that the total length and breadth of the chariot in them is ten 
thousand yojanas and it is said to have been constructed by^BrahmS. 
The association of the sun-god with a chariot drawn by horses 

47. Visjju-P., II-9-7., Markandcya P , 27-23 

48 Vayu-P., XXXI-37, Brahmanda-P., 11-13-125, Such titles are 
also given to sun m the epics and this legend of giving ram is also 
mentioned in the epics cf. MBH., III-3-I46, 

49. Matsya P. Chs. 74-78, 85-89. 

50. B. Markaiideya-P , Ch 109-62-78, 110-1 to 5. 

51. Ibid Ch. 103-2 to 12 , 105-39 

52. Macnicol, N., Indian theism, p. 7, 20. 

53. Vifiju.P., II-2-2 to 7; II-10-1 ff* 

54. Vayu-P., 1-89-90 Brahmanda-P., 1,82-83 , Matsya-P., CX^XVI-Qflf. 
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is Vedic in origin 55 and thus the early PurSiias continue the 
tradition with elaborate descriptions. The Sungod has been identi¬ 
fied with “Time” in the early Purapas/’ 6 This explains the number 
of 12 Adityas and seven horses in chariot of sun. 5T 

The early Purapas are conscious of the existence of a family 
of the sun-god a tendency which is already prevalent in the epics 88 . 
SamjM the daughter of Visva-karman is mentioned as a wife of 
the sun and three children of the sun-Yama, Yami and Manu are 
also referred to 80 . Some early Puranas narrate the story of ChhSyS- 
shadow of his queen and refer to attendants also 00 The story of 
the cutting of the rays of the sungod is referred to in the early 
Purapas. 81 

4 

In the early PurSpas, Agni—the fire god is placed as inferior 
to Surya in marked contrast to the high position given to Agm in 
the Vedic literature, 8 ^ In some PurSpas Agm in the form of Kala 
is regarded as nothing else than the essence of SQrya, 68 At other 
place 84 it is more explicitly referred to that KSlagni is SQrya 
himself. The sun has been described as the cause of the regu¬ 
lation of day and night 05 a conception which is Rgvedic in origin. 60 
It appears that the sun was regarded as remover of evil effects 
as it is said that if heretics are seen the wise men should look at 
the sun. 8r His connection with eye is not forgotten and he is 

55. Mac don ell, A A , V M , pp 30-31 

56 Vayu P. XXXI-29, Visnu. P , II-VIII-12., Markancjeya P Ch. 
104-36. 

57 Agarwala, V. S., Matsya P., A study, p. 210-12. 

58. M. B H -1-203-34, cf. Karmarkar, A P , Religion and Philosophy 
of the Epics., Cul Her of India, vol. II, p. 81. 

59. Visnu-P., III-2. 

60. Matsya-P., XI-32-38 , Visnu-P., II1-2; Markande ya-P Ch. 
78-32-34. 

61 Visnu-P , III-2. Markandeya P. II-6-I08. 

62. Keith, A. B., op. cit., p. 154 cf. R. V., X-88-11 etc. Macdonell 
A. A., op. cit., pp. 30-31 

63. VUyu-P., XXXI-29 ‘Adityastvasau Sarah KalagnihA 

64. Brahm2jjda-P,, 11-13-117 ‘Adityastu asau Suryah Kalagmh’ 

65. Visnu-P., II-VIII-12. 

66 Macdonell, A A , op cit. pp. 30-31 

67. Visnu-P , III-XVIII-97. 

5 
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regarded as presiding over eyes. 68 He becomes seven-fold at the 
end of the world, 60 

There are many legends in the early Pur3#as which may be 
specially associated with the sun-worship—firstly, the legend of 
Yajfiavalhya, secondly, that of SatiSjita, thirdly, worship of the 
Sungod by Brahma,' 0 fourthly, worship of the Sungod by Aditi 
and fifthly, adoration of the Sungod by Rajyavardhana. According 
to Puraiias Yajnavalkya invoked the sun to get the text of the 
Yajus He worshipped him as the gate of liberation, the fountain 
of bright radiance, the triple source of splendour as the BLk, the 
Yajur and the Samavedas. He as fire and the moon is one with 
the cause of the universe-one with the notion of time and all its 
divisions of hours, minutes and seconds, He is to be meditated 
upon as the visible form of Vis$u, as* the impersonation of the 
mystic ‘OM J , he nourishes troops of the gods, having filled the 
moon with his rays, who feeds Pitrs with his nectar and ambrosia 
and who nourishes mankind with ram. BrahmS is nothing but 
the sun in the form of the three seasons, he alone is the dispeller 
of darkness of this earth of which he is the sovereign lord. He is 
clad in the raiment of purity. Man is incapable of devout acts 
until his rising. Touched by his rays the world is filled with 
religious rites He is the centre and source of purification. He is 
the eye of the universe born in a golden car whose banners scatter 
ambrosia. The sun gave him Yajus in the form of a horse. In 
view of the fact that the story does not find mention in the Vedas, 
it has been suggested 71 that it is a PurSmic invention but this view 
is not acceptable as the legend is found in the epics™ and therefore 
it may be regarded as continuing the epic tradition. In the above 
descriptions certain well marked features of the sun-worship comes 
into prominent relief such as the identity of the sun with Time, 
Visiju, Brahma and OM etc., the description of the sun as nourisher 
and raingiver, as the visible symbol of invisible reality, as symbol 

68. Ibid., Ill-V-24. 

69 Ibid., VI-3-3. 

70 Vistju-P , V-III-5, VSyu-P., 69-209-210; BrahmS^a-P., 11-35-14-26. 
It occurs in some late PurSnas also cf. Bh2gavata-P , 12-6; Skanda- 
P., rCgarakhanda, 61-5. 

71. Wilson, H H (Tr.) Visnu-Puraiia, p. 280. 

72, MBH -San.ti-Parvan.-61-5 
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of purity and source of all Vedas. All these features are Vedic in 
origin. In view of the fact that the sun god has been described as 
cause of the universe, the gate of liberation, the sovereign lord and 
identical with ultimate reality, Brahma, Vismi, Vedas and Time 
etc., his supremacy has been clearly stated and therefore may be 
regarded as containing germs of the sectarian sun-worship, if not 
an example of sectarianism itself. This description of the sun- 
worship tallies with the epic description” of the sectarian solar 
worship and also with later Puranic passages” on the sun-sect. 

The second story of Satrajita is also significant from the point 
Of view of the sun-worship. Satrajita worshipped the sun and 
recaved from him Syamantaka gem as boon. He repaired to 
DvarakS where people welcomed him. Here Aditv* * j • 

; T ‘,' a *. u« u, a “taS 

refers indirectly to the image of the sun when it is said that Aditya 
appeared in the human form. Secondly, the region of the story is 
Dvsraka which was associated with later sectarian sun-worship « 
Moreover, many sun temples and inscriptions referring to the sun 
worship in sectarian form have also come to light from this very 
region during the same period." All these definitely go t0 indic J 

that Ae early Pur^as were conscious of the sectarian sun-worship 

* W f ^ ^ fr ° m th “ r fauiiliarity with the sun-worship in 
the human form-a fact indicative of imaee w M v n , 

form of disc, or wheel or rayed orb™ though no doubt anthrn 
pomorphic” descriptions of the sun-god are found in the V Jc 

Uterature. The s tory appears to be a faint echo of the story of 
Samba, found m the later Pura^as. * 


73. 

74 

75. 

70. 

77. 

%. 

70. 


Ibid , III-3-5 — —-- 

Samba Upa-purana, Gh. II. 

Visnu-P., IV-13. la V3yu-P, IVC-22 Satrajita is described as 
sun>s friend ‘Satrajitah Suryasakha-. Brahmanda-P , I„. 71 . 23 . 
S^nba Upa-purana , Ch. Ill 

Sankalia H D., op cit, pp. 212-214 Bhattacharya, H D Th, 
Age of o£ Imperial Kanauj, e d Majumdar, R.C.,p ! 33 2 ” 

R.V., 1-175-4; IV-28-2, 30-4; V-29-10 S B., VII-4-M0. 

Maedonell, A.A,, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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The worship of the sungod by Brahma. 1 * 0 , Aditi 81 and Rajya- 
varqldana 83 are found in the Markajjdpya Purina which show 
familiarity of this Purina with sectarian form of the sun-worship. 8,1 

There is one significant reference to the sun-worship in the 
Vayu-Puraija In description of Vayupur there appearsYo be an 
allusion to the setting up of an image of Vadaditya by the god 
Vayu It has been suggested 8 ' 1 that this VadSditya is none else but 
the sun-god or Surya. The suggestion appears to be probable in 
view of the following description found in the VSyu Pur&na. It is 
stated that the peoples of the place were called Vadavas whose 
customs were many and varied. Yajnavalkya and his pupils were 
indicted with the sin of ‘Brahmahatya 5 On the advice of Brahma 
they woi shipped the god Vaiukesvara of twelve beams (dvSdas&rka 
i. e. the sun) in the city of VSyupur and had their baths in the 
tanks at that place. One of the four was known as Surya-kuptfa, 
Then they adored Vadava, the lord of the north, and merged them¬ 
selves into the world of Sfirya (Surya-inandalam) 85 . OfYajfia- 
valkya, it is stated, that he returned what he had learnt about the 
Vedas to his teacher and concentrated his mind on the sun-god. 
As a result of these efforts the god in the form of a horse gave a 
new samhita to Yajfiavalkya. The Rsksasas named YatudhSnas— 
ten in number—were the followers of Sfirya and wandered with the 
deity. 88 Bhauvana who appears to be a demon offered a prayer to 

the sun-god with the Rathantaiasaman and was immediately turned 
into an elephant. 87 In the Kim^uka forest the Siddhas pay homage 
to Aditya. 88 Sfirya in the guise of a BrShmapa begged of the king 
Arjuna the whole earth for alms. The above description from 
VSyu Puraija may be regarded as containing many basic ideas of 
the sun-worship. Firstly, the familiarity of the PurSpa with sun 

“ 80 Gh. 101-103. ~~~ ~~ 

81 Ch-104-105. 

82 Gh. 1U9-10 

83 bee Agrawala, V. S, Mlrkaiu^eya Purina, Eka Sanskritika 
Adhyayana 

84. Path, D.R., Cultural History from the Vayu Purina, p. 67. cf. 
his appendix No. 1422. 

85. Ibid , cf. App. No. 1423. 

86. Vlyu-P., 69-128, ‘SHryasyanuearl hyete Saha tena BhramantP. 

87. Ibid., 69-209-10. 

88. Ibid., 38-31-2. 
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images is clearly indicated when it is stated that Raksasas roam, 
along with the deity, that they worshipped god Valukesvara of 
twelve beams in the city of Vayupur—most probably refers to the 
worship of a sun image in a temples ^ 9 and that they set up VSdavS- 
ditya. Further the tradition of having Su.rya-ku 9 .da which become 
quite ‘common in classical and mediaeval Hindu India 590 appears 
to have been in vogue in early Puranic times as a Surya-kunda is 
mentioned here Thirdly, both xYryan and non-Aryan or indige¬ 
nous peoples of India believed m the sun-worship as is apparent 
from the fact that besides Yajnavalkya and his pupils Raksasas 
and YatudhEnas—representative of the non-Aryan element in 
Indian society 91 have also been associated with the sun-worship. 
Moreover, siddhas (Yogis) also paid homage to the sun-god in 
forests. It has been suggested that yogic practices such as medi¬ 
tation and concentration have prominent place in the ancient 
Indian sun-worship 93 and this becomes more prominent after 7 th 

or 8 th century A. D after its association with Tantrika practice 
specially in Pancopasana . 93 

It has been suggested 91 that it is just possible that the 
VSdavas might have been foreigners like Magas of Samba and 

other Puraijas Though there is no positive evidence to this effect, 
yet there are internal evidences in the Purana which may lend 
support to the suggestion. Firstly, it is specifically mentioned in 
case of Vadavas that their customs were varied and many while 
no such description is given of Raksasas and Yatudhanas who may 
have been indigeneous tribes of India while Vadavas may have 

89 Patil, DR,op cit., p. 192. 

90. Sankalia, H.D , op. cit, pp 212-214 

91. Keith, A B. and Macdonell, A A, Vedic Index, vol II Arseya 
Upanisad quoted by Belvalkar, S K. and Ranade, R.R., History 
of Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 298 refers to a class of Pundras, 
Suhmas, Udumbhas, Dardas and Barabaras who were sun- 
worshippers. In MBH , III-3-5 the sun god is adored by Siddhas 
and Gandharvas. Mandasor Stone Inscription of Kumargupta 
also refers to the worship of the sun-god by Siddhas, Kinnaras 
and Gandharvas etc. cf. Fleet, J F, C.I I., vol III, pp 79-88. 

92. Hazra, R C., Studies m the Upa-puranas, vol. I, p, 36. 

93 Banerjea, J N., Pahcopasana, ch. XIII. 

94. Patil, D R., op. cit., p. 192. 
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been foreigners and therefore the need was specially felt to 
emphasise the varied nature of their customs. Secondly, the god 
Valuke^vara who was nothing else than the sun-god is specially 
mentioned as ‘Dvada^arka 5 , of twelve beams. It is interesting to 
note that the Magas—the foreign priests also worshipped the sun 
god in his twelfth form 05 . Thirdly, it is significant to note that 
Yajna\alkya returned the teachings ol the Vedas and then wor¬ 
shipped the sun-god as if the worship of the sun god was something 
outside the sacred tradition of the Vedic worship. All these only 
hint that there may have been some foreign elements in the 
worship of the sun represented by the Vadavas, though it needs 
confirmation by other reliable souices. 

The Viyu Pur5,ria % expressly states that in the Gayitlrtha 
there are installed four images of Surya which are expressions of 
four different yugas and if they are seen, touched and worshipped 
liberation of the ancestor is guaranteed. In sfttras also the sun 
worship is prescribed in ^raddha' 17 . 

The Matsya Purina gives detailed instjuctions regarding the 
construction of solar images theieby indicating that the practice 
of making image for the sun-god was already an established fact 
and therefore there was need for rules and regulations. According 
to this Purina 98 the image of the sun should be made with 
beautifhl eyes, seated in a chaiiot and holding a lotus. There 
should be seven horses and one cakra in the chariot of the sun 
and a coronet beaming red should be placed on his head. He 
should be decorated with ornaments and the two hands as holding 
blue lotuses and the latter should also be placed on his shoulders 
as if in a sport. His body should be shown as covered with a 
bodice of two pieces of cloth. The feet should not be made, it 
should be brilliant, otherwise he would suffer lejxosy. Danda 
and Pingala should be placed as guards with swords hi their hands. 
Aruna and snake etc. should also be there. The sun-god should 
be either seated on the chariot or on the lotus and holding a lotus. 


95 Samba Upa-Purana, 8.3 ‘Dvadasa bha&ena mitrena'. 

66. Vayu. P., CviII-36. 

97. S. G. S., IV-1-8, A. G. S., IV-6-18, H. G. S., II-5-14. 3. 

98, Matsya-P., CCLXI-1-7 ; XCIV-1. 
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It has been suggested" that these passages referring to the 
sun image are late and interpolations. It is significant to point out 
that in some earlier Puranas 100 the legend of not depicting feet is 
found as the sun because of his dazzling heat became unbearable 
and Visvakarman diminished the dazzling parts of the sun in order 
that the latter might become bearable to Samjna It is probable 
that the passages may be late interpolations but there is no 
mention of the northerner^ dress (Udicyavesa) which was a 
characteristic of the sun image from the Kusana period onwards and 
is also found repeatedly referred to in the technical literature 101 
and later Puraiias. 10 " It may be the Indian method of depicting 
sun images as found in the earlier sun images. 105 Though the 
number of horses here is four generally while in this Puraiia it is 
given as seven. Da^da and Piugala are not seen in eaxiy sun-icons 
though they are mentioned in the Matsya PurSna. 

The testimony of the Matsya Pur&iia is again revealing m the 
sense that it demonstrates the popularity of the sun god in various 
domestic vows. 101 

Ihe main ceremony of the Kaly&nasaptaml vrata also called 
Vyaya saptami to be celebrated on the Sundays, 7th day of a 
bright fortnight, centres round the worship of the sun with flowers, 
sandals, white clothes, incense, eatables and raw sugar along with 
salt and fruits. Eight pictures of the sun-god should be drawn on 
eight petals of the lotus and following mantra should be recited 

‘TapanSya namah, Ms.rtahd a ya namah, BhSskarSya namah, 

Vikartanaya namh, Ravaye namah 5 
beginning with the pictures on eastern, south-eastern, southern, 
south-western, western, north-western, northern and north-eastern 

99 Hazra, R. C,. PurUmc Records, p 48 places these passages at a 
date not earlier Jhan 650 A. D (550-650 A. D.). Dr S. N Roy, 
thinks that it is not unjustified to regard these passages earlier 
than 550 A D., PaurSnic Dharma evam SamUja. p. 165 

100 Visnu-P., III-2-2 The story is repeated with elaboration m later 
Puranas as S“mba Upa-p., chs. 12-15. 

101. Varahmihira, B^ihat-Samhita, ch. 57 

102. Visnudharmottara, III-67-2 

103. Banerjea, J N , op cit , pp , 432-33. 

J04. Roy, S N., Early Puranic account of sun and solar cult, p. 55-57, 
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sides. He is also called supreme self. The reward of this Kalyana- 
saptami vrata is liberation from all sins, long life and prosperity. 105 

In the Vib*okasaplami vrata, 100 to be observed on the sixth 
and seventh days of the bright fortnight in MSgha month 107 the 
lotus is worshipped as the sun (ArkSya namafr) with red Kancra 
flowers and a piece of r ed cloth with invocation —‘O Aditya as this 
world becomes free from all grief at thy rising, in the same way 
let me also be free from sorrow in all my lives and may I have 
always faith in thee’ This results in freedom from sorrow for a 
period of ten Padmas and also from diseases and attainment of 
bliss and unification with BrahmS. One reference in it is worth 
mentioning. It is that the devotee prays for everlasting faith m 
the divinity a features of the Bhakti cult 108 which was responsible 
for the later sectarianism. 100 

Phalasaptaml-vrata 110 is also a solar vow to be performed on 
the seventh day of the bright fortnight of the month of mSrga&Irsa. 
Here the golden image is to be worshipped under various names 
such as Bhanu, Aika, Ravi, Sfuya and VibhSLvasu etc, for attain¬ 
ment of endless fruits, prosperity and liberation from diseases and 
the image is to be given to the Brahmanas. 

The &arkarasaptamT-vrata ul is to be observed on the 7th day 
of a bright fortnight in Vai^akha in honour of the sun by drawing 
lotus on an altar and reciting c savitray namalj'. This is done for 
prosperity for sons and grandsons and ultimate emancipation 
One who reads or listens this obtains the region of the sun. 

The Kamalasaptams 118 vrata is to be observed on the 7 th 
day of a bright fortnight in spring in which golden lotus in a golden 
vessel as the sun should be worshipped under different names 
‘Kamalahastaya namahj Vis'vadharmSya namafr, Divakaraya namafr, 

105 Matsya-P , 74-5 to 9, 15-16 & 18 

106. Ibid , 75-4, 10, 12. 

107. Bhattasala, N.K., Inconography of Buddhist and Brahmamcal 
Sculptures in the Daeca Museum, p, 148 The vrata of Mugha 
masala is essentially a solar vrata. 

108. Gita, XVIII-62-66 also envisages for absolute faith in the divinity. 

109 Macnicol, N., Indian Theism 

110. Matsya-P., ch. 76. 

111. Matsya-P., ch. 77. 

Ibid., Ch. 78 ? 85 to 89, 
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Prabhakaraya namah’. One who observes this ordinance becomes 
possessed of inexhaustible wealth and goes to the kingdom 
of the sun. 

The MandarasaptamI 113 vrata to be performed on the seventh 
day in the month of Magha enjoins the worship of the golden 
image of the sun along with eight petalled lotus under the name of 
BhSskara (god of East), Surya (god of South-East), Arka (god 
of South), Aiyama (god of South-West). Vedadharmipe (god of 
West), Gan^a-bhanu (god of North-West), Pusan (god of Weat) 
Anand (god of North-East). This is meant for freedom from 
nil sins. 

In ^ubhasaptami vrata golden ox and golden cow is to be 
worshipped as born of sun under the mantra ‘Aryama prlyat§,m\ 114 

The Surya-sankr&nti vrata 115 to be performed on the day of 
equinoxes or solstices enjoins the worship of the sun by drawing 
eight petalled lotus under different names : Aditya (East), Savitr 
(South-West), Tapana (West), Bhaga (North-West), MSrtanda 
(North), Visnu (North-East), Surya in pericap of the lotus. The 
arghya consisting of water, sandals and flowers should be placed on 
the floor as an oblation to the sun One who observes it is 
honoured by devas in the realm of Indra. 

Besides the worship of the sun on these occasions, the general 
worship of the sun on Sunday is prescribed 118 by drawing 12 
petalled lotus with red sandal. To the east of it he places after 
salutations Surya, to the south-east-Divakara, to the south VivasvSn, 
to the south-west Bhaga, to the west Varuija, to the north-east 
Mahendra, to the north Aditya and to the north-east Savitr. In 
the forepart of the lotus the horses of the sun should be inscribed, 
in the south AryamSn, in the west Martanda ; on the northern 
petal Ravi and BhSskara on the pericap of the lotus. He has 
been described as the soul of the universe, the basis of Rk, Yajus 
and Samavedas. One who observes this ritual is freed from all sins 
and goes to the solar region It is stated that Surya-vrata is one 
qfdhe sixty ordinances explained by &iva 11T and thus it gives a 

113. Ibid , ch. 79. 

114 Ibid, ch. 80. 

115 Ibid., ch 98. 

116. Ibid., 97-5-9. 

117. Matsya-P., CI-63. 
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divine origin to this. A perusal of all these Shrya-vratas will 
reveal to us that there was development of a cult of the sun- 
worship in the sense that a procedure was already evolved for this 
worship. This included in the main arghya of water, flower and 
sandal etc . depiction of the sun pictures m lotus, salutation to the 
sun and recitation of mantras to the sun undoridiflbrcnt names. The 
seventh day in a bright fortnight was specially sacred for the sun- 
worship and led colour was also sacred to the sun god. The sun is 
specially prayed for deliverance from the sin—a feature which is very 
old. Besides the worship of the sun by the depiction of eight petalled 
lotus, it was also to be done by means of a golden image of the 
sun. But there is no provision for the public worship of the sun 
god as theie is no mention of the worship in a temple. This 
worship was in the form of domestic f pftj3.\ In view .of the fact 
that the sun has been called as the soul of the universe, and bases 
of all Vedas, the solar sectarianism is hinted at as three const!- 
tuents-supremacy of the god, fixed procedure of worship and 
exclusiveness are found in these solar vows. It has been suggest¬ 
ed 118 that passages referring to Saura-vratas are later which appears 
to be quite probable But as the worship of the sun by means 
of arghya, salutation and recitation of mantras is mentioned in 
the stitras lw it may be regarded as continuing the earlier tradition 
of the sun-worship, of course, with detailed additions to the 
procedure. The sun-woiship has been prescribed as one of the 
daily obligations to be performed by every house-holder. It has 
been said that he should raise his mouth and offer water to the 
sun. On this occasion he should touch his forehead with his hands. 
Then he should recite verses 

f Namo vivasvate brahma bhasavate 
Visijutejase jagatsavitre sucaye karmasaksiije ,m 

118 Hazra, R C., Puramc Records, p. 43. Chapters 74 to 80 of the 
Matsya-Purana may be dated between 550-650 A.D. as they men¬ 
tion week days and the earliest mention of week days is found in 
Eran Inscription of 484 A.D. cf $leet, JJ'.C II, vol. VII, p. 88-89 
and there are other internal evidences to this effect. 

119 Kane, P.V., op. cut., vol. II, pt. II, pp. 705-740. 

1£0 Visnu-P, 
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It is interesting to note that Surya and &iva have been identi¬ 
fied in some early Purajjas 131 Further in Karmayoga the worship 
of BrahmS, Vis$u, Siva and Surya is prescribed where they are 
to be considered as ‘abhinna’ (not different from one another). 132 
This tendency of religious syncreticism is a characteristic of the 
ancient Indian religious development 1 * i and is further amplified in 
the later sectarian literature of India 134 and is vouchsafed by the 
iconography 125 and epigraphy. 126 A parallel development may be 
traced in the religious life of Hinduised south-east Asia where Surya 
and &iva are not differentiated particularly in Java 127 

It has been suggested 128 that the sun occupies a subordinate 
position in relation to Vis$u in early Puiaijas. But it is difficult 
to agree with the view mainly because the suggestion has been 
made purely on the basis of Vis$u-Pura$a which is a sectarian 
Puraija specially associated with Vaisijava sect. It would be no 
surprise if the sun is subordinated to Vis$u in a Vaisijavite PurS^a 
as in a Saura PurSpa like Samba, Visnu and others are subordi¬ 
nated to Surya. 129 Moreover, in some early Purajjas m BrahmS, 
Siva, Visnu and Surya all four are regarded as indistinguishable 

121. Matsya-P., LV-3-5 

122. Ibid,, 52-23. 

123. Bhattacharya, H.D , Age of Imperial Kanauj. (Ed.) Majumdar, 
R. C., pp. 327-28. Banerjea, J. N., Pancopasaria, ch. XIII points 
out that Pancopasana is the best expression of the relgious 
syncreticism in ancient India. Momer Williams, W., Religious 
thought and life in India , pp 411-12. 

124. Brahma-P , 33-11-14. Surya Upa-Purana-2.; Kalika-P., 74-113., 
Agni-P , 73, Markandeya-P., 109-5-79 

125 Banerjea, J N., op cit, 

126. Fleet, J. F., C. I I., vol. Ill, pp. 288-89, Nirmand Copper Plate 
Inscription also testifies to the combined worship of Siva and 
Surya. 

127. Biswas, D. K., Surya and Siva, I H Q,., vol. 24, 1948, p. 142ff. 
Majumdar R C, Suvarnadvipa, vol. I, points out that Surya- 
Sevana of Java is nothing but the worship of Siva and Surya in a 
synthetic form While worshipping Siva the devotee uses the hymn- 
Suryaya namah Arkaya namah 5 The kutra mantra of Java also 
identifies them-Om, Hrj Hn Sah Sivasuryaparantejassvarapaya- 
namah* cf Fnedench, R., The Civilisation and Culture of Bali. 

128. Roy, S N , Early Puranic Account of Sun and Solar cult, p. 41. 

129. Hazra, R C., Studies in the Upapuranas, vol. I, p. 36. 

130. Matsya-P., 52-23 
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thus indicating equality of all four gods The place of pride that 
is given to the sun god in connection with the legend of Yajfla- 
valkya 1 ’ 1 and reference to “Sauradaisana 1 is a pointer in the 
direction that the sun was not occupying a subordinate position. 
Further in vows, £aiva, Vaisyava and Saura have been given equal 
opportunity 1 ’ 3 in early Pui2yas, In some early PurSnas the sun- 
worship has been associated with the worship of nine Grahas. 134 
This association of the sun worship with nine Grahas finds expres¬ 
sion in ancient Indian arts also, 1 ’ 5 

The later Purayas and Upa-pui anas of the second category 
mentioned in the beginning of this article may be taken to reveal 
the religious condition of India from the 6th-7th century A. D. to 
the 12th or 13th century A, D. The Bhavisya-PurSya and Samba 
Upa-puraya are the most comprehensive and complete documents 
of the sun-worship in its sectarian form influenced by the advent of 
the Magas in ancient India. It has rightly been argued that most 
of the verses of the first group 1 ’’'’ of the Samba Upa-purSya are 
found to occur in the Bhavisya PurSya which may have been the 
borrower. 137 The Bhavisya Pur&ya, therefore, does not provide us 
with any additional information regarding the sun-worship as 
compared to the Samba Upa-pur&ya, Moreover, the verses 
showing the sectarian form of the sun-worship found in Skanda, 

13L~ Visnu-P , V-3-5, VTTyu-P ’ 50-209-10^ Bi IhnCu^a-P.,' II-357m-2<h 

132. Vayu-P., 104-16. Jntlnarnavatanlra, 16-131-134 also refer to it 
Handiqui, K.K., Yasashlaka and Indian Culture, p. 218. 

133. Matsya-P., 92-101, 

134. Ibid., Ch. 93. 

135. Banerjea, J.N., op. cit., pp. 441-45. 

*36. Hazra, R C., Studies in the Upa-pur7nas, vol. I, p. 57 divides the 
Samba Upa-purTfoa mlo two groups ; Group I, Chapters 1-38, 
44-46, 84, Group II, Chaps 39-43, 43-83. Bazra, R.C., op. cit., 
p. 93 after careful examination has settled the date of different 
chapters as follows; 

Group I, Chapters (except verses 17-25), 2-15, 16, 18-21, 24-32, 
34-38, 46 & 84 composed between 500 A.D. and 800 A.D. (probably 
towards the beginning of this period). Chs. 17, 22-23 added later 
than 950 A.D., Ch. 33 added between 700 A.D., 950 A. D. Chs. 
44-45 inserted into the Samba Upa-purana between 950 A.D.- 
1050 A. D. 

Group II, Ohs. 39-43, 47-83 added between 1250^1500 A.D* 

137. Ibid., op. cit., p* 59. 
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Brahma, Varaha, Agni and Garu<Ja must have been borrowed 
from the Samba Upa-purapa. 138 Like other sects, the sun-sect also 
must have developed a vast Saura-literature as is evident by notices 
of such works in the literature of India but unfortunately the Samba 
Upa-purapa is the only extant Saura work D. R. Bhandarkar 139 
mentions a Surya Purana as known to Sakadvipi Brahman as known 
as Sevakas living round about Jodhpur but is quite ignorant of its 
contents and it is difficult to say whether it is the same as the 
SSmba or not. 140 Bhavisya Purapa 141 mentions an ancient work 
dealing with the saura-dharma as declared by Narada It has been 
quoted in many literary works of later times. 121 It was an early 
work dealing with the duties of the Sauras. It has been included 
into the class of upa-purapas and dated earlier than 800 A. D. It 
is lost. Most of the verses of Saura-dharma quoted in later litera¬ 
ture relates to fasting on the ekadasi tithi in the month of MSgha, 
one to the eatables in the Kamya vrata and lastly a Surya-vrata to 
be performed every month from MSrgasirsa by placing a golden 
image of the sun in a silver chariot 143 It also enjoins that three 
leaves of a Tulasi plant are to be eaten up by the observers of 
Kamya vrata and SGrya vrata every month. There was another 
saura literature in Saura-dharmottara quoted by many works. 144 
It may be regarded as an upa-purSpa and may be dated not later 
than 904) A. D. 145 Its verses are generally related to Ekadall 
upavSsa. There is a reference to a Surya-Purapa. 146 Wefcer 

138. Ibid., pp. 83-88. 

139. E.I., vol. IX, p. 279. 

140. Hazra, R.C., Studies in the Upa-puranas, vol. I, p. 100. 

141. 1-4-89. ‘Saura dharmas Ga Rajendra naradokto mahipate*. 

142. Anandabhatta, Vidhana P“rij7ta, II, p. 696. Gadadhara, Kalasara, 
p. 129. Hemadri, Caturvarga Cmt“mam II-I, Gopala Bhatta, 
Haribhaktmlasa, p. 773 etc. 

143. Cantjesvara-Tithi-mranaya, II-ll, pp. 552-7 deals with Surya 
vrata of Sauradharma. 

144 Jxmutavahana, Kalaviveka, pp. 432-33, 443, 444, 447. Gopala, 
Bhatta Haribhaktmlasa, p 776, 808 Raghunandana, Smjti- 
tattva, II, p 50. Candesvara, Tithimrnaya, fols. 12a, 13a, 13b. 
HamTdri, Caturvarga Cintamani, III-u, p 249. 

145 Hazra, R.G., op cit, p. 349 

146. Cantjesvara in his tithinirnaya, fol. 2a quotes the verse- 
‘SariikrantySm ravivare Ga tatha*......which he assigns to 

Surya-Purapa. 
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describes a manuscript of the Kj snapaftcaml-faYaddhavidhi which 
he claims to have belonged to the Surya Pur5aa. 117 In the Berlin 
manuscript 118 of the Bhavisyottara there is a chapter on putra- 
kama-krsija pancaml-vrata which in its colophon names Surya 
Puraua as its source. As these topics are not found in the Samba 
upa-purSna, the Surya PurSija appears to be a distinct work, an 
early work but as no manuscript has come to light it cannot be 
dated in our present state of knowledge. Thus the Samba Upa- 
purana is the only source of information regarding the sectarian 
sun-worship as prevalent between the 6th century A D. and 1500 
A. D The Bhaskara Purana mentioned in the Skanda Purana 110 
may be the same as the present Samba Upa-pur5ija 

The later Pursue lecords throw flood of light on the sun 
worship particularly on Us sectarian side. All the features of a 
sectarian form of the sun-worship may be seen in the Samba Upa- 
purana, Bhavisya PutSpa, Varftha Pui&na, Skanda PurS^a and 
other late Pui anas. Fustly, the unquestionable supremacy of the 
sun-god is well-established in these PurSjjic records. At the very 
beginning of the Samba Upa-Purfuja the sungod is described as the 
cause of creation, protection and destruction of the universe and 
is the soul of pitamaha, Narayana and &amkara whose manifesta¬ 
tions are the three Vedas and who pervades the universe in the 
form of &akra, Vahui, Yama, Varuna. Samlrana (i. e. Vayu), 
Dhanada and others who crowd the quarters. Here like other 
sects 151 the sun god has been regarded as identical with the 
universe and the ultimate reality The exclusiveness and 
supremacy of the sun god is further stressed in the praise of the 
sun by Vasistha Here the sun-god is regarded as the only visible 
and eternal deity wh o is highest among gods and is the only source 

147. Weber, A., Verzeichnise der Sanskrit and Prakrit Handschriften 
der Konighichen Bibhothek zu Berlin, 1853, No. 1127, p. 325 
Colophon reads f iti surya-pui ana Krisqa-paocaml-srSdha-'vidhik 
Samdptah’. 

148. Ibid., No. 468, p. 135 (Colophon of Ch. 50). 

149. Skanda-P., V-III. 

150. Samba Upa-pur~na, Ch. I, verse 13 calls itself as ‘Bhaskaraya 
Puranam and contains in Ghs. 10-11 the story of the birth of 
Asvins mentioned by Bhaskara Purina. 

151. Bhandarkar, R.G., Vaisnavisra, Shaivism and minor religious 
systems, pp, 2-4, 
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of energy, who never moves from his fixed position, who manifests 
himself, at the time of destruction into whom the yogins and the 
s5mkhyavid-s enter after forsaking their bodies . who is the only 
god deserving devotion and worship 152 

Again the sectarianism is stressed in the description of the 
Surya-loka by Narada. 1 ^ The sun is attended by the gods, Yaksas, 
Gandharvas, Apsaras etc , by the three Vedas incarnate, by the 
sages reciting Vedic hymns of praise, by the three Samdhyas 
incarnate, Adityas, Vasus, Maruts and Asvins, by Brahma, Visiju 
and Rudra and by many others This deity pervades the universe 
and is eulogised by Brahma and other gods. It is to be noted that 
the sun god is described as being attended by the three prominent 
gods-^iva, Vis$u and Brahma of Purajjic religion and is thus 
placed above all. The sectarian nature of the sun worship is again 
brought forth when the sun’s creation and various other kinds of 
creatures in the form and capacity of Brahma is described 154 The 
supremacy of the son-god is expressed in explicit words when the 
evolution af the universe according to the principles of the Saiikhya 
system and the appearance of the supreme being (lsvaram Param) 
as a luminary (called Savitr) at the prayer of Brahma, Vis$u 155 
Mahe&vara and others is mentioned. The making of lndra, Varuija 
Rudra etc. as attendants of the sun 155 is a proof of the supremacy 
of the sun. Rudra is said to have taken recourse to the sun and 
eulogised him 157 which shows, the supremacy of the sun-god over 
Rudra. That the sun-worship was of a sectarian form is also con¬ 
firmed by the mention of the Surya-bhaktas 158 and their characteris¬ 
tics, special sun-worshipping priests known as the Magas and the 
Yajakas 109 , Surya-siddhSnta (also called Aditya-sidclhanta as 
distinguished from Traividya-Siddhanta 160 ), existence of a sectarian 
Saura literature as discussed before, the reference to the flags of 

152. S^mba Upa-purana, II. 

153. Ibid., 6. 

154. Ibid., 4. 

155. Ibid., 14. 

156. Ibid., 16. 25-35 & 17. 

157. Ibid., 16-1-24. See reference 120. 

158. Ibid., 38. 

159. Ibid., 27. 

160. Ibid. ; 28, 
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Ravi, 181 , the reference to fixed methods and procedures for wor¬ 
shipping this highest deity 163 , sadScSra for the sun-worshippers, lfH 
the elaborate descriptions for making sun-images and temples 18 ' 
and his identification with all gods such as MahSdeva, Is vara, 
Brahma, Bhava, Prajapati, Purusa, SvayambhG, Hira$yagarbha and 
NarSyaija 065 and the praise of Samba upa-purSija by Silta over the 
Mahabhirata and the PurSijas. The sectarian mantia of the 
Sauras was “khakholkSya namah.”. 

Thus there cannot be any doubt to the fact that the later 
Pur^nas witnessed the growth of a full-fledged sun-sect with all the 
paraphernalia needed for the growth of a sect. No doubt in the 
epics there are references to the Sauras—the sectarian sun-worship¬ 
pers and the early Puranic records might have contained solar 
sectarianism in a veiled form. It was mainly during the period of 
later Pur&nas that a full-fledged sect round the sun-god developed 
on a unprecedented scale most probably due to the influence of a 
now form of the sun-worship from Iran. 

One of the most interesting features of the sun-worship in 
ancient India as evidenced by late PurSijas had been the associa¬ 
tion of the foreign priest-hood with the cult of the ‘Sauras 168 ’, 
These foreign priests were known as ‘Magas’ in ancient India, 
There are numerous references in many late PurSijas which go to 
prove the advent of the ‘Magas’ in India from ‘^Skadvlpa’ to 
accept the priest-hood of the sun-temples which they constructed 
for the first time in the history of India. There is a legend con¬ 
cerning the advent of the Magas and their association with the 
sun-worship in the Bhavisya PurS^a. 167 Samba, the son of Krsoa 
by Jambavatl, constructed a temple of the sun on the banks of 
GandrabhSga (modern Ghenab in the Punjab) and no Brahma $a 
would accept the office of a regular priest of the temple. He, 

161. Ibid., 33. 

162. Ibid., 47-83. 

163. Ibid., 44. 

164. Ibid., 30-31. 

165. Ibid., 7 verses 16-21. 

166. Bhandarkar, R.G., Collected Works o£ R.G. Bhandarkar, vol, IV, 
p. 218. Barth, A., Religions of India, p. 257. Majumdar, R.C. 
(ed.) Age of Imperial Unity, p. 465, Jairazbhoy, R.A., Foreign 
Influence in India, p. 153 

J.67, Bhavi§ya-P., Ch. 130. 
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therefore, asked Gauramukha, the priest of Ugrasena to help him, 
Gauramukha suggested him to get Magas who were special sun- 
worshippers from c &aka-dvlpa\ Regarding the origin of the 
Magas, he informed him that NiksubhM, was the daughter of a 
Bjahmapa named Sujihva with whom the sun fell in love The son 
of these two was called Zarasasta (Zarthrusta). From him sprang 
the Magas They wore girdle round their waist known as 
‘Avyanga’ On this advice, Samba went on the back of Garucla — 
his father’s vehicle—to Sakadvipa and brought some Magas arid 
installed them into the office of priesthood of the temple he had 
constructed. This legend is repeated in other Pura#as such as 
Brahma 168 and Yaraha 160 and Upa-pura$as as Samba 170 . Besides 
these references in late Purapic records, Magas find mention in 
MBH 171 , where four castes of &Ska-dvlpa are mentioned as Maga 
(or Manga), Masaka, Manasaand Mandoga. The Visiju Pura$a n ? 
had them as Marga (but Maga in some manuscripts), Magadha, 
Manasa and Mandaga. Varahamihira 171 clearly instructs that the 
installation and consecration of the images and the temples of the 
sun should be earned to be made by the Magas Alberuni 174 the 
Arab traveller of the 11th century A, D. refers to the Magas in 
India. Thus the Magas have long been known in the literary 
history of India. There is an inscription at Govindpur in Gaya 
district dated *§aka year 1059 corresponding to 1137-38 A. D. 175 in 
the opening stanza of which the Magas who sprang from the sun, 
are represented to have been brought into the country by Samba, 
It appears that the Magas are mentioned for the first time in 
Indian epigraphy in 861 A. D. when the text of the inscription is 
said to have been drawn up by the Maga Mitraravi. 176 The legend 

168 Brahma-P , 20 71 also mentions the four castes of S"kadvipa 

169. VarSha-P , Ch. 177. 

170. Samba Upa-Purana, Ch 26 “Sambasya Ga TadollSsam pratim3 
sthapanam tatha 

maganayanam atraiva maga-m"hltmyameva ca’’ 

Omitted in Ven. Press edition, found in J. Eggeling’s India’s 
Office Cat VI, p. 1317. 

171. MBH., VI-11-S6-38. 

172. Visnu-P., II-4-69-70. 

173. Brihat-Sariihita (S Dwivedi’s Ed ) 60-19 

174. Sachau (Tr ), Alberuni, I , p 21 

175. Bhandarkar, R G , Collected Works, p 219 

176. Jairazbhoy, R.A , op cit, p. 153, 
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finds confirmation in various coins of Scythians and Kusa$as m 
and various seals. 178 Their presence on Indian soil is again indi¬ 
cated by many Iranian iconogiaphical features mentioned in the 
Bphat-Samhita and other texts, 170 as well as the depiction of these 
features in Surya-icons of KusSuja period 180 and onwards. These 
features were ‘avyanga’, udicyave.sa and upanatpinaddha 181 
Even today there are BrShmauas of that name in Rajputana and 
some other states of Northern India. 18 - 

All these evidences conclusively prove that a certain class of 
-priests devoted exclusively to the sun and fire-worship were brought 
into India from c &aka-dvlpa\ There are many problems 18 '* 
connected with the advent of the Magas in ancient India. Firstly, 
the identity of ‘Magas’ and the locition of £ &aka-dvXpa’ may be 
discussed. It has been held by most of the scholars that the Magas 
of the Pur&nas were no other than the sun-worshipping Magi 
priests of Persia or Iran 184 and the idea of locating them on a 
continent called ^SkadvXpa must have arisen from the fact that 
they were foreigners like the Sakas with whom the Indians had 
been familar since the second or third century B. C. There is no 
doubt that the Magi priests became closely and indistinguishably 
associated with Iran after Cyrus extended his empire to Medea and 

177. Gardner, P., Goins of Greek and Scythian Kings of Bactria and 
India m the British Museum, pp. 131, 134, 141-43, 155; Smith, 
V.A., Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
P* 70. 

178. Banerjea, J.N., Development of Hindu Iconography. 

179. Ibid, p. 437 ff. 

180. Agarwala, V.S., Catalogue of Brahmanical Images in Mathura 
Museum., J.U.P.H.S., 1949, vol. XXII, p. 167. 

181 Rao, Gopinath T.A., Elements of Hindu Iconography, pp. 299-305, 
I.H.Q,, 1952, vol XXVIII, p. Iff. 

182. Mitra, D., Foreign Elements in Indian Population, GuL Her. of 
India, vol. II, pp 613-15. cf. Magavyakti of Knsnadlsa gives an 
account of them 

183. Bhandarkar, R.G., op cit, p 219. 

184 Bhandarkar, R.G., Collected works, p. 219. Jairazbhoy, R.A., op. 
cit., p. 153, Barth, A., op cit , p 257, Hopkins, op. cit,, p. 544, 
Majumdar, R.C. (ed.) Age of Imperial Unity, p 465. Mitra, D., 

* Foreign Elements in Indian Population, Cul. Her. of India, vol. II ? 

pp. 613-J5. 
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Lydia of which we find unimpeachable testimony in Persian texts 185 
and Greek writers 186 but it may be pointed out that originally they 
were a priestly tribe—probably Non-Aryan in origin in Medea 187 a 
section of which worked their way in Zoroastrianism after founder’s 
death probably in the fifth century B. C. 189 Though originally 
there were fundamental differences between their way of life and 
that of Persians, 189 there was ultimately a compromise and 
Mithraism was born not later than fourth century B. C. 190 . Before 
the Persian impact this cult was already influenced by the religions 
of Babylonia and Chaldea. 191 The chief features of the Magi-cult 
were their worship of the sun god and fire-god under the name of 
Mithra with eastward position, the use of ‘baroma’ and belief in a 
dualist view of the world e. g. division of the world between good 
and evil powers represented by light and darkness—Ahurmazdah 
and Ahir-Man. 192 They were famous for magic and occult power. 
From the above review the natural inference appears to be that the 
Magas who later came to India were originally the magic-expert 
indigenous non-Aryan fire and sun-worshipping Medean priests 
whose faith was very much mixed up with the Chaldean and the 
Babylonian elements and by the time they came to India it must 
have been Iranianised Regarding the location of the f &aka-dv!pa’, 
no definite opinion can be expressed since there is no detailed 
reference to its situation in any of the Purauas or other sources. 
The possibility appears to be that it must have been situated in 

185. Avesta refers to them once In Yasht there are signs of the 
presence of Magi cf. Frank Cumont-The ‘Mysteries of Mithra*, 
p. 9 

186 Herodotus, 11-67-79, Strabo, XV-I-68. 

187. Moulton, The Treasure of Magi, p 9 Moulton regards them 
neither Aryan nor Non-Aryan but low graded indigenous tribes 
of Medea, 

188. Ibid , p 9, 13. Xenophon, Cyropaedia, VIII-I-23 

189. Herodotus was aware of these differences specially in matters 
connected with the disposal of the dead They exposed the dead 
body while Persians burnt it. cf. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, 
p. 57. 

190. Burns, E.M., Western Civilizations, p 70 

191. Frank Cumont, op. cit, p 30 & 31 calls it‘a composite religion*, 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 187, 191 

192. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 182-253 
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Iran 193 most probably in Eastern Iran since the Saka-occupation of 
the western portion of Northern India where the temple of the sun 
at Multan is supposed to have been built by the Magas, was 
principally the work of the &akas of ‘Eastern Iran’. 191 

Another important aspect of the Maga-problem is the anti¬ 
quity or date of the advent of the Magas in ancient India. 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar gives the date of the third century A. D, for 
the introduction of this element from Persia. Mr. H. D. Bhatta- 
Charya gives the reign of Kaniska as the probable period for the 
introduction of the Magas from Persia. He, believing in 1st century 
A. D. theory of Kaniskas’ 195 date regards 1st century A. D as the 
time of their advent in India. Weber 196 also came to the conclusion 
that this Mithraic element came from Persia at the time of the 
Indo*Scythian Kings. The basis for this theory lies in the fact that 
Kaniska struck his coins with the image of Mithra and the name 
of Miiro (Mihir) added. 197 It may be pointed out that the presence 
of coins of 1st century A. D. having Mithra figuie and name reveals 
that the cult might have been introduced some time before it. Let 
us examine the available materials chronologically, 

(1) The inscription at Govindpur (Gaya District) dated 
1137-1138 A. D. refers to the Magas. 

(2) Alberuni (11th century A, D.) refers to the presence of 
Magi-priests in India. 

(3) An inscription dated in 861 A,D. knows about the Magas 
of India. 

(4) Varaha-PurSija (800-1000 A. D. 199 ) refers to them, 

(5) VarShmihira (6th A, D.) refers to the Magas. 

193 Barth, A , op cit , p 257-f 9 

194. Sircar, D.C., Age of Imperial Unity, Ed. R G Majumdar, p. 121. 

195 Bhandarkar, R.G., Collected Works, p. 220. He believed in 3rd 
century A.D , theory of Kamska’s date 

196. It is a matter of controversy but the most probable date accepted 
by many scholars is 78 A.D.-cf Political History of Ancient 
India-Roychoudhury, H G. 

197. Barth, A., op. cit,, p. 258, f 9. 

198. Stein, M.A., ‘Zoroastrian deites on Indo-Scythic Coins* in Baby¬ 
lonian and Oriental Records, Aug., 1887, pp, 155-166. 

199. Hazra, R.G., Studies in the Puraiuc Records on Hindu Rites and 
Customs, p, 104. 
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(6) Samba Upa-pur5na (dated between 500-800 A. D. 200 ) 
gives a full account of them. 

(7) Bhavisya Purapa (500 A. D. and after 201 ) was also 
familiar with them. 

(8) Several Gupta and Kusana sun-icons are depicted in 
Iranian fashion thereby showing the influence of Magas 
of Iran. 202 

(9) The seal No. 607 discovered by Spooner at Basarh 203 
contains a fire altar with probably a solar disc. The 
legend is in Gupta character ‘Bhagavat Adityasyak It 
may be suggested that the association of fire and sun 
may be due to the Magi-influence. 204 The seals from 
Bhlt, Sunet and R&jghat belonging to the Gupta period 
show Magi-influence 

(10) The fire-altar occurs on much earlier coins—-for instance 
on those of Wema Kadphises and others (I century B.C.), 
on Panchala-Bhanumitra 205 coins (200 B. G ) the same 
device of fire on altar and sun on altar is found, 

(11) On the Indo-Greek and the KusSpa coins there is repre¬ 
sentation of Helios and Muhra. The Indo-Greek in¬ 
vasion began as early as 3rd century B G. 20(i 

(12) In the MahabhSrata 207 (400 B. G.-400 A. D) there is 
reference to Magas of &akadvipa and there are many 
mitra-ending names 2 0d indicative of Magian-influence. 

(13) On an Avanti coin 200 a human figure in association with 
a solar standard (3 B. G.-2 A. D.) is depicted which 

200. Hazra, R.C., Studies in the Upa-puranas, vol. I., p. 91. 

201. Ibid., PurSmc Records, p. 171. 

202. Agarwala, V.S., Catalogue of Biahmamcal Images m Mathura 
Museum, J.U.P.H.S., 1949, vol. XXII, p 167 If. 

203. A.S.I A.R 1913-14, pp 118-120, 140 pi. XLIX. 

204 Banerjea, J N , op cit., p 199. 

205. Smith, V.A., A Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, vol. I, p 187, pi XXII-4. 

206. Tarn, W.W., The Greeks in Bactria and India. 

207. MB A-V1-11; 36-38. 

208. Sorensan, Index, p. 1. 

209. Smith, V.A., Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, vol. 
I, p, 153 Serial No. 12, pi. XX, No. 2. 
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shows the sectarian form of the sun-worship in view 
of the fact that the Samba Upa-purana 210 describes 
about a flag staff of Ravi in connection with a Maginised 
sun worship and the region of Avanti may have been 
under the influence of a Magian form of the sun-worship 

as is hinted by Varflhmihira, 211 the evidence of this coin 
may be taken for knowing the date for the advent of the 

Magas in India. 

(14) Ptolemy' 212 (2 century A D ) vouches, for the existence 
of the ‘Brahmanai MagoP in the south. 

In view of these continuous and overwhelming evidences 
ranging from 3rd century B G. to 12th century A.D. and beyond 
no one can deny the influence of Magi-ptiests of East Iran upon 
India. There are two possibilities regarding the period of the 
advent of Magas. First possibility is that of 6th-5th century B.C, 
when Darius and his successors came to India and made its 
western part as a satraphy of Iran 211 . It is well known that the 
Magi-cu It oflran was very much popular among the masses and 
specially among the military class 214 , and it is no surprise if it 
could have poured into western part of India in the wake of 
Persian invasion. Spooner half a century ago suggested that this 
particular form of the fire-altar at Basarh in Indian archaeology 
without attendant figure is not due to any modification of Sassanian 
coinage through Kus5na influence but rather due to the survival 
in India itself, of the older, more original Persian tradition in 
such matters which antedates the Sassanian themselves by many 
centuries 215 . Further, it has been argued that in absence of any 


210 Samba Upa-purana, Gh 33 

Srivastava, V.C., The religious study of a symbol on an. Avanti 
coin. Proceedings of the seminar on local coin, Memoir No. 2., 
Deptt. of Indology, B.B.U. Varanasi, 1960. 

211. Brhat-Jataka, Gh. XXVIII-3. Varahamihira himself was a 
Maga. cf. Mitra, Debala, Foreign Elements in Indian Population, 
Cul. Her. of India, vol. II, pp. 613-15. 

212. Mcrmdle, J. W. (Tr.), Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
p. 170. 

213. n Herodotus-III-94, Mookerjee, R.K., Age of Imperial Unity, cd» 

R.C. Majumdar, p. 71. 

214. Frank Cumont-The Mysteries of Mithra, pp. 26 ff. 

215. A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, pp. llS-20, 140. 
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survival of old Persian tradition it is difficult to explain how 
Pusyamitra (185 B.C.) could have been influenced Jby the Persian 
example in adopting the name of Mitral It has been suggested 
that Pusyamitra may have been an Iranian, a worshipper of 
the sun-Mithra ilT . But as pointed out by a recent scholar 318 
it is difficult to come to any absolute conclusion that Pusyamitra 
was an Iranian or that he was under the influence of Magians 
or Iranians. There are a few names in the Mahabhaiata even 
which end in Mitra but since the date of the MahabhSrata itself 
is controversial and there are much interpolations and later 
additions no reliance can be placed on this name-basis in 
matter of Magi-advent in India but there are other grounds 
for holding that the Magas might have come to India m 
6th century B. G. ' There are references found in Pah texts such 
as Bambhajala-sutta 21 ' 1 that at a ume of Buddha the magic priests 
(probably Magas) were held in disrepute. Against the theory 
of the survival of old Persian tradition it has been argued that 
there is little to support this claim in Pre-Buddhistic BrShmajja 
literature 320 and Megasthenes is silent about Magi-priests in 
India. 221 In reply to these arguments it may be pointed out that 
this silence on the part of orthodox BrShmaija literature 223 before 
the PurSpas might have been due to their hostility and contempt 
to the peculiar ways and manners of the Maga>. In Arseya 
Upamsad 223 there is reference to a class of peopIes-Pup^ras, 
Suhmas, Udumbhas, Dardas and Barbaras who believed in the 
worship of the sun and were outcaste in the orthodox society. 
They were held in contempt by the Brahmanic Rsis such as 
Gautama. Are we not to sup pose that this group was composed of 

216. Jairazbhoy, R.A., op. cit,, p. 148. 

217. Smith, V.A., The Oxford History of India (Ed. 1920) p. 118. Vasu 
N.N., Castes and Sects of Bengal, IV, pp. 56->57. 

218. Jairazbhoy, R.A. op. cit. 

219. Vasu, N.N., Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanj, p. 1. 

220. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 544. 

221. See Majumdar, R.C., The Classical Accounts of India. 

222. In Atharvaveda we find reference to Magadha. It is tempting 
to suggest that it was named after Magas but it is hypothetical 
with no positive data in its favour. 

223. Srseya-Upanisad, Quoted by Belvalkar, S.K. and Ranade, R.D., 
jBistory of Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 298. 
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indigenous as well as foreign tribes as is clear from the woid 
‘Barbaras’ ? If so, there is every reason to believe that the Magas- 
the foreign sun-worshippers might have been meant by the term 
‘Barbaras’ who were against Vedas and Vedic culture.* 84 They 
are mentioned m the Brahmanic literature only when they because 
of their immense popularity and also because of their adoption of 
Hindunised ways are accepted as &5ka-dvipl Br3.hmaij.as in the 
Hindu fold. Now as the matter stands it may be suggested that 
there is possibility of the advent of Magi-priests and along with 
them Iranian form of the sun-worship in the wake of Iranian 
invasion of 6th century B. C. 220 which was responsible for the 
occupation of the north-western part of India over two centuries 
upto 330 B. C. There might have been continuous pouring of 
Magi-priests from Iran into India under the presence of other 
foreign invasions in that region. This becomes very plausible in 
view of the close proximity of the two regions and of immense 
popularity of Mithra-cult of Magis among (he military classes of 
Iran and neighbouring regions. 22(1 But the positive evidence of 
the fire-sun worshipping Magi priests of Iran starts coming from 
the Indo-Greek period (3rd century B. G.) and it continued with 
renewed vitality in the Indo-Parthain-Sassanian Ku§3ija period 
when all over the ancient world Mithraism was spreading with 
phenomenal success. 227 In its westward extension it became a 
formidable but unsuccessful lival to Christianity in the Roman 

224. Vasil, N.N., Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanj. 

225. Sankalia, H.D. in Archeology of Gujarat, p. 212, supports this 
contention,‘An early form of the sun-cult of the type we find 
later in Kathiawar might have reached that region as early as 
the 5th cenctury B.C, through the Magas when North-western ' 
India formed a part of the empire of Darius*. It may be pointed 
out that as early Asokan time there is evidence of a Yavana 
Tushapa as the governor of Saurashtra which reveals that even 
m 3rd century B.C. foreign influence had been predominant in 
this region and it is more than probable that there had been 
foreigners in the Indian population of this region. 

Snvastava, V.C., Antiquity of Magas in Ancient India, Paper 
read at 30th Indian History Congress, Bhagalpur, 1068, 
Chattopadhya, S., Achaemenida m India, p. 22-23, 48. 

226. Frank, Dumont, The Mysteries of Mithra, p. 30 fit. 

227. Frank, Cumont, op. cit., pp. 11-19, 33-34. 
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world under Constantine, 228 while in its eastward extension it 
crossed Asia Minor, Iran and come to India but only to be 
absorbed in the ever-expanding heart of liberal but vital India. 

Another aspect of the Maga-problem is concerned with the 
question as to how far these magi-priests could influence the 
indigenous tradition of the sun-worship in Ancient India Certain 
Hindu names containing Mihira 1 e. Mithra, the Magas e. g Magi 
priests, and recommendations of the sun-worship in the Puraijas are 
the grounds on which Weber propounds a theory of the great 
influence of Magi-priests and cults upon indigenous sun-worship 
He 220 claims in fact,, that the native sun-worship was quite replaced 
by this importation. It is difficult to agree with him in view of the 
fact that there are many Puraijas- 30 which do not mention the role 
of Magian priests at all and continue the indigenous and national 
tradition of the sun-worship as found in the Vedas, the BrShmaijas, 
the Upanisads, the Sutras, and the Epics, Some of the PurS$as 
such as the Kurma limic themselves to a description of the function 
of the sun as the heavenly body in regulating time and seasons, in 
maintaining the planets in their position and fostering the life of 
plants and animals and make only a passing reference to the solar 
family. This description is in conformity with the Vedic account 
of the sun-god. In the Vis$u, Vayu, Biahm&od a and Matsya 
PurSijas there is the sun-worship of the Vedic tradition. 2n It has 
rightly been pointed out 2- * 2 that the orthodox tradition developed 
on the lines of the &atapatha Brahmaija’s 233 prescription of a golden 
disc to represent the solar orb and the Upanisadic 234 doctrine of 
the golden Purusa in the Sun and the philosophically inclined 
concerned less of the ‘all-red 5 deity and more of Brahmarja as the 
ultimate being with which the sun was identified There is testi¬ 
mony ol this tradition in the Kilrma Pura#a and many other 
places 235 in the Vis$u, the Vayu, the Brahmaiigla and the Matsya 

228. Burns, E.M., Western Civilizations, p. 87. 

229. Weber, A., Indische Studien, p. 104. 

230. Bh.attach.arya, H.D., Classical Age (Ed.) R.C. Majumdir, p, 438. 

231. Roy, S N., Early Puranic account of Sun and solar cult, pp. 41-45. 

232. Bhattacharya, H.D., op. cit., p. 438. 

233. S.B., VII-4.I.10. 

234. B.A.U.-II-5-5. 

235. See references 105, 111, 112 etc. 
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PurSijas. Moreover, the name of the sect of which Magis became 
priests is named as ‘Saura’—a Sanskritised form 2 ™ which is sufficient 
to indicate that the Magian cult was thoroughly Indianised and 
only then it could become palatable to the Indians Fuither the 
whole of the theology 287 of this system is so much Indian—a reflex 
of the teachings of Vedas, Upanisads and Epics that the question 
of displacement does not arise 

The influence of the Magi-cult upon indigenous solar cult has 
been generally overestimated. The fundamentals of the Magi- 
cult could not make slightest headway in India most probably 
due to exemplary assimilative and absorbing capacity of the Indian 
culture. Further it might not have been possible for Magi- 
priests to advance their cause because most of the features of the 
Magi-cult (especially its Iranianised form which reached India) 
were already present here. For instance, the worship of the sun 
under the name of Mithra had already been prevalent m the 
native tradition of India is revealed by the Rgveda 288 , the 
Atharvaveda 28 ' 1 , the Upanisads 240 and the epics 241 The fire was 
also worshipped and was closely connected with the sun in India 
right from the Rgvedic times. The dualist view of the world i.e. 
division of the world into good and evil powers and consequently 
the struggle between them and ultimate victory of the good was 
also found in ancient Indian history 242 . The fight between Indra 
and Vftra which forms an important theme of the Vedic lore 
may be regarded as a fight between powers of light and dark¬ 
ness 848 . The whole epic story is taken by some scholars 244 as 
symbolising this struggle. In view of these similarities there was 

236. Farquhar, J.N., An Outline of the religious Literature of India, 
p. 153. 

237. Ibid., He compares it with Saiva theology and considers it as a 
reflex of the Git*. 

238. R.V., III-59. cf. Macdonell, A.A , Vedic Mythology, p. 30. 

239. A.V., XIII-3-13, IX-3-18; 111-8-1, V-12-1. 

240. Taittiriya-U., 14-1,1-12-1. 

241. Hopkins, E.W., Epic Mythology, pp, 202-204. 

242. Ibid., Maitreya is one of the names of S\5rya in the MahabhTtrata, 
III-146 to 157. 

243. Frazer, J.G., Worship of Nature, vol I, p. 596. 

244. Laksml Dhara, Woolner Comm, vol* pp. 311-320., Ludwig, quoted 
by Pusalker, A.D., Cul, Her., India, vol. II, p. 65. 
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hardly anything new for Magi priests to propogate in India. 
There is one significant difference between Indian Mitra and Magi- 
Mitra. Magi-Mitra is credited with the slaying of the bull but we 
do not find any reference to this legend in the Pura^as or other 
literature. No representation of tins episode is found in the Indian 
ar t 245 though it was frequently represented m the arts of Asia Minor 
and Rome. 246 There are many rites of initiation etc. in the Magi cult 
of Mithraism but they are not to be traced in the PurSijas. 247 
Thus it may be suggested that so far as the mythology, theology 

and philosophy of the sun-cult was concerned the Maga influence 
was negligible. 


There are two connected spheres where they appear to have 
exerted powerful influence—iconography and temples. Though 
there might have been native tradition of image-making and 
temple-building for different sectarian 248 gods yet it appears that 
the images and temples of the sun-god were either not known or 
popular in India before the advent of the Magas as evidenced by 
the Puraijas. 242 It might have been due to the fact that the solar 
deity itself was visible daily to every body and there was no need 
for its representation. Its orb was worshipped by the general 
masses. 250 For the philosophically inclined its artificial represen¬ 
tation was meaningless since they found in its visible form a symbol 
of ultimate realityJ 251 Even if the tradition of image making in 

case of SOrya migh t have existed it must have been on a very 

245. Banerjea, J.N., Development of Hindu IconographyTjppTi^SoI 

246. Frank, Cumont, op. cit., Figs. 4-7, 25, 26, 35, 37, 

247. Burns, E M., Western Civilizations, p. 71. 

248. Panim and PataSjali inform us about the imasres of 
sectarian goda. cf. Pur’, B.N., India in the time of pLaJjah p “ 
182-83, Agarwala, V.S., India as known to PSnmu p* 358 ff 

249. Samba Upa-purana, 29-2-6. It is interesting to note that here the 
Maga priests are not described as responsible for image-makine 
but Visvakarman-the native architect was responsible. A few 
images of purely native tradition such as of Bodha-gay2, Bhaj 

PP 432-4 a 34 at CtC ‘ haVC t0 COm<? t0 ll?ht ‘ Cf * Baner j ea > J-N- OP- cit.! 


250. 

251. 


R. V., 1-175-4; V-29-10; 5.B. 
PP. 137-40, 198-199. 


, VIII-4-1-10.; Banerjea, 


J.N., op. cit., 


B.A.K., II-I, Chandogya U., 3 - 1 - 11 , 
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small scale because as it is mentioned in the PurSuas 252 that the 
masses worshipped the solar deity not in its anthropomorphic but 
symbolic form by disc, wheel, lotus and svastika etc. On the 
other hand, there are many elements in the solar iconography of 
the Kusana, the Gupta and the post-Gupta periods which are 
unmistakably Persian 2 ^. These must have been brought by the 
Agni-priests in India. These are Udlcyave^a, avyanga and high 
boots. They are found referred to in the literary texts 25 ' 1 of India 
as well as depicted in the solar images from the Kusana period 
onwards found at Mathura, 255 Bengal 256 and Western India. 357 
That these features were imported from Persia becomes too evident 
when they are not found in the solar iconography of south India 258 
which remained uninfluenced by the east Iranian tradition. The 
existence of a large number of the sun-temple in the western part 
of India 25 '* where Magas first established the sun-temple at 
Millasth&na (Modern Multan 1 ' 60 ) is again a pointer in the direction 
that actually Maga priests were responsible for starting this new 
tradition in the solar religion. Is is natural to presume that these 
two traditions established by them were materially instrumental 
in propagating and diffusing the sectarian form of the sun-worship. 
They gave concrete and lithio representation to the imaginary 

252. Samba Upa-purajja, 29-2-6. Bhavisya Parana (Brahma Parvan) 
refers to Mandala form of the sun-worship. In commenting upon 
Xpastamba Dh. Sutra, 11-11-29-16 Haradatta says that the Dravi- 
das used to worship Aditya by drawing Mandalas. 

253. I. H. Q., vol. Myths explaining some alien traits of North India 
sun-icons, pp. Iff., Banerjca, J. N., op. cit., p. 437. 

254. Bnhat-Sarhhita, Ch. 57 (45-8), Vifnudharmotara, III, 67-1 to 5 
also refers to these elements. 

255. Agarwala, V. S., A Catalogue of the Brahmanical Images in 
Mathura Art, J. U. P. H. S., vol. XXII, 1949. 

256. Saraswati, S. K., Early Sculpture of Bengal, p. 123, Bhattasali, 
N. K., Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sclptures m 
the Decca Museum, pp. 172ff. 

257. Sank alia, H. D., Archaeology of Gujarat, pp. 84, 157, 158, 159 163, 

258. Rao, Gopmath, T. A., op. cit,, vol. I, part II, pp, 301-12, Sastri, 
B.K., South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, Figs, 143, 
Dubreudl Iconography of Southern India, p. 109. 

259. Sankaha, H.D., op. cit., pp. 59-60, 

260. Samba Upa-purana, 29-2-6. Bhavisya Pur an a, Ch, 139 too narrates 
the incident. 
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depiction of solar anthropomorphism 261 as found in the Vedas, the 
epic and the Purapas. 

There is another aspect of the Maga-problem e. g. absorption 
and acceptance of the Magas into the traditional Hindu fold. 262 The 
Indian culture has always been famous for its immense capacity of 
mutual adjustment and assimilation and ultimately absorption and 
annihilation into the ever-widening cultural patterns of India. 26 ’ 
Many tribes, races and cultures were absorbed into the Indian 
culture The same fate awaited the Magas. They were ultimately 
accepted as e £akadvipi-Brahmanas’ on account of their priestly 
functions by Indians. Already in 520 A D. a manuscript 
found in Nepal 264 gives an equal status to the Magas and 
BrShmapas in the Kaliyuga. The very fact that they were 
mentioned in the Purapas in association with native myths and 
legends 265 is indicative of their acceptance by the BrShmaps 

Another aspect of the problem is concerned with the factors 
responsible for the wide popularity which they commanded for two 
or three centuries and which were ultimately responsible for increa¬ 
sed vitality of the solar-cult in the early centuries of the Chnstian 
era. The proselytising spiiit of the Magas 266 , the state support 
that they enjoyed atleast under foreign rulers i. e. of Indo-Greeks, 
Scythians and Kusapas, 267 the propogating of the benefits of the 

261. Hazra, R.C., Studies in the Upa-purUnas, p. 29. 

262. Mitra, D., Foreign Elements in Indian Population, Cul. Her. of 
India, vol. II, p. 611. 

263. Bhandarkar, D. R., Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population, 
Indian Antiquary, 1911 Jan., p. 18. 

264. Hazra, R.C., Studies in the Upa-puranas, vol. I, pp. 30-56. 

265. Frank, Cumont, op. cit., pp. 30 ff. 

266. Vasu, N.N., Castes and Sects of Bengal, IV, 56-57 suggests pro¬ 
bable connection of the sun worship with Sunga, Kanva and 
Huna dynasties. 

267. Bloch, Z.D.M.G., 1910, p. 723 believes that the theory that sun god 
cures leprosy came from Persia. But as shown by the Rgveda 
and the Atharvaveda there was native tradition that the sun-god 
cures leprosy and other skin diseases. Samba TJpa-purana, Ch. 
24, see Mayura-sataka of MayGra. 
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sun-woiship, especially its creative properties. 268 , their contribution 
towards image-making and temple-building of Surya whose absence 
must have keenly fell—all these factors must have contributed 
towards their temporary success but ultimately they lost their 
individuality since there was nothing distinctive about them. 

It has been suggested that the sun-worshipping Magas were 
divided in course of time into two groups of the Magas and the 
Bhojakas later on degraded as the Yajakas. Both are distinguished 
in the sense that the Magas used to meditate on the syllable ‘A’, 
while the Yajakas worshipped the sun by burning incense, offering 
garlands and various other articles and muttering mantras though 
the aim of both is the same—the attainment of final em^nicipation 
through Karmayoga to the sun who resides in the phenomenal sun 
and is both Sakala and niskala. 280 It appears that the Bhojakas 
or the YSjakas or the Sevakas may have been indigenous priests 
of the sun-cult on the ground that they are described chanting 
Vedic mantras etc. 270 Later on they indulged into objectionable 
activities and practices and entered into matrimonial alliances 
with foreigners like the Magas. Then they came to be regarded 
as low or apankta 271 or Devalaka-Brahmins 3 7 3 (temple piiests). 
There is a reference to a tribe known as Bhojakas in the 
time of A^oka 273 . It is difficult to suggest whether Bhojakas 
of AtSokan inscriptions and Bhojakas of the PurSijas were identical. 
If they were identical, it is just probable that due to the extreme 
popularity of the Magas in northern India they might have 
migrated to south India but there is no evidence of migration of 
any such tribe. Whatever might be the truth they enjoyed respect 
upto the eighth century A. D. 27 * 

Though the sun-god had various names 275 such as Aditya, 
Savitf, BhSskara, Arka, Ravi, Sftrya, Mihira, PrabhSkara, MSr- 
tanda, Bhanu, GitrabhSnu and DivSkara etc., he was specially 

268. Hazra, R.G., Studies m the Upa-puranas, vol, I, p. 97. 

269. Samba Upa-purana, Ch. 27 

270. Ibid. 

r 271. Bhavisya-P., 1-140, 141, 146. 

272. Hazra, R.C., Studies in. the Upa-Puraxias, vol, 1, p. 40. 

273. Mookerji, RX> Asoka, p. 21. 

274. Fleet, J.F., C.I.I. vol. Ill, p. 217. 

275. Samba Upa-purana, Ch. 9. 
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worshipped in his twelfth form (DvadasSika) 276 Mitra. The twelve 
Adityas 277 are Indra, Dh5tr, Parjanya, Pusan, Tvastr, Aryama, 
Bhaga, Vivasvat, Vis#u, Am^u, Varuija and Mitra. 

The development of a family and attendants of a deity is a 
common features of Hindu sects and cult. The later Purapas 
elaborately describe this feature of the sunworship. RajanI and 
Niksubha are his two wives. Pingala 278 the recorder of good and 
bad deeds of creatures, DapqlanSyaka, Rajna and Stosa 279 , Kalmas'a 
(i. e. Yama) and Paksin (i. e. Garucla) attend on him and also 
Vyoman and naked Dipdi 280 . Rajanl’s another name was SamjM 
or Sureiju 381 and the sun had two sons with her—Vaivasvata 
Manu and Yama Joraddhadeva and a daughter named Yarn! or 
K&lindl The shadow of Samjna was Chaya (called to be the 
same as Niksubha identified with Prthvl). From Chaya the 
sun got &ruta£ravas and &rutakarman and a daughter known as 
Tapati. The other sons of the sun-god were two Alvins named 
NSsatya and Dasra (from Samjfta in Kuru country) and Revanta 
with the body of a horse having a bow and arrows. There is 
mention of eighteen attendants of the sun—Indra under the name 

276 Samba Upa-p., I-8b-14. 3.3 ‘piitya sZmbasya, 
tatrarko Jagato’nugrahZya ca / 

Sthito dvldasa-bhagena mitro maitrena caksusa // 

In SZrnba Upa-purana 4. 6 Mitra is mentioned as the last of the 
12 Xdityas. 

277. Samba Upa-purana, Ch. 6. 

278. Bhavisya-P. 1-76-13 read ‘pmgalo lekhati* in place of 'pingalo 
devaka^» of STmba Upa-purajna but the text of the Bhavisya-P. 
appears to be the correct one. In Visnudh III-67. 5-7 Pingala is 
described as antipiftgala, Uddiptavesa (Udicyavesa ?) Lekhani 
patrakara and carma Suladhara”. 

276. Samba Upa-purana, 6. 22a & 7. 3a., Bhavisya-P., I-76-13b & 18 
(corresponding to above) to names are Raja and Srosa but m 
Bhavisya P. 1-124-13 and 22-24a they are Rajna and Srausa Ch. 
1-143. 40a. SZmba Upa-purZna 3 6.39 gives the names as Rajan and 
Tosa. In Svesta Rashnu (justice) and Sraosha (obedience) are 
companions of Mithra. 

280. Samba Upa pur ana, 6. 23. 7, 4 & 16. 25 but in Bhavisya P., 1-76.14 
and 19 and 1-124-1 the words tatha, agratali and magnalj are 
found m place of nagnah. and nagnakah. 

Samba Upa-purana, 10-17b, Bhavisya-P., I-79b; Skanda-P.., VII- 
i-U-65b, 


281 . 
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of DandanSyaka on the left side of the sun ar^d was engaged by 
latter to rule over the world with his danda and nlti, Agni known 
as Pingala on the right side of the sun was engaged in checking 
the good and bad deeds of all creatures, two Asvins stood on two 
sides of the sun, Karttikeya and Hara stood at the eastern gate 
under the name of RajnS. and Stosa respectively, Yama and 
Garu^a assumed the names of KalmatSa and Paksin who stood with 
two asses at the gate and on the south stood Gitragupta and Kala 
under the names of JandakSra and Mathara, on the west stood 
Varuna and Sagara under the names of Prapnuyana and Ksutapa 
respectively, on the north stood Kubera and Vinayaka and on the 
east stood Revanta and Rudra 282 under the name of Dind* 28 '* and 
also &rl, Mahasveta and Matps. Besides these chief eighteen 
attendants, at one place 28 ' 1 Soma is included as an attendant deity 
of the sun and there were fourteen other attendants* In the list 
of attendants there are names which may be regarded as Iranian, 
importation 288 such as Raina and Stosa , 280 MS^hara and JandS- 
ksra , 287 though there is effort to Indianise them by giving them 
Indigenous origin as mentioned above. 

The method of the sun worship is elaborately described in the 
late PurSnas. Many influences may be seen in the evolution of 
the methodologv of the sun worship in the late PurSnas —such as 
the Vedic tradition of the sun-worship, the indigenous tradition of 
the sun-worship, the Iranian tradition of the sun-worship, the 
Tantrik tradition of the woiship and Saiva tradition. 

The first important feature in the worship of the sun was the 
introduction of image and temple of the sungod in contrast to the 
worship of sun in symbolic forms. This is expressly brought out 

282. Ibid., 29-13b. ViRnudh-III-07—Dandin (i. e. Danqjanayaka)— 
Dharma in the form of lion and the banner (dhvaja) on the left 
of the sun, Piftgala on the right, the sun’s four sons (viz. 
Revanta, Yama and two Manus) as well as his four wives (viz, 
Rajam, Niksubha, Chaja and Suvarcasa) on both sides are 
mentioned. 

283. Samba Upa-purana, 10. 1 24. 

284. Ibid., 36-41b. 

285. Hazra, R.C., Studies in the Upa-purSnas, vol. I, p. 45. 

286. Samba Upa-Purana 16-8a, Bhavisya-P., I-124-2la, 

287. Bhavisya-P., 1-53-1 mentions Mathara but not Jand3k5ra» 
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in the later Pur^uas 258 . The rules for the construction of the 
sun temple and images are also given 289 . From the point of view 
of materials seven kinds of images and dresses etc such as 
avyanga, pada-bandha etc are mentioned 290 . It has rightly been 
suggested 291 that m the earlier chapters of the late PurSijas the 
Vedic tradition has been given prominence though no doubt 
Iranian elements were already introduced m the sun-worship* 
There are references to six mediums of the sun-worship viz. fire, 
Water, air, holy place, image and pedestal for the image of a 
deity 292 . There is no reference to Tantric symbols like Yantra or 
IVianqlala in these earlier chapters The hymns in praise of the sun 
are called Vedokta or Veda-VedShga-sammita 292 , the three Vedas 
Ure said to attend upon the sun 294 and the agnihotragrha (the 
house for the oblations to the fire) is an integral part of the sun- 
temple 295 . The Vedic home forms an important part of the 
worship, the mantras to be used are either Vedic or PurSnic 
or both 296 . 

But the T5ntnc cult was becoming quite popular particularly 
in eastern India from 7th-8th centuries onwards 297 and the sun- 
worship could not remain aloof from this development. In the 
chapter of the second group of the Samba Upa-purSna there are 
many elements in the sun-worship which are essentially Tantric. 

288. Samba Upa-p., 29-2-6. 

na pur a pratima hy asit pujyate mandale ravi iij 
yathaitan man4 a lam vyomni sthiyate savitua tad ~jj 
evam eva pura bhaktaili pOjyate mandalakrttfj/ 
yatah prabhjti capy esa mrmito visvakarmana// 
sarva-loka-hitarthaya sEryasya purusakrtih/ 
gjhrsu pratimayas tu na tasam myamah kvacxt// 
devayatana-vmyase karyam mErtiparlksanam// 

Ibid., l-17a ‘Sambasya ca tadollasam prtimasthapanaift tatha’. 

289. Ibid., Ch. 29. 

290. Ibid., Ch. 30. 31. 

291. Hazra, R.C., Studies in the Upa-puranas, vol. I, p 63. 

292. S^mba Upa-purana, 38. 45. 

293. Ibid., 12. 8, 12 13, 24. 7 etc. 

294. Ibid., 6. 15. 

295. Ibid., 29. 15. 

276. Ibid., 30. 18, 32. 12 ‘......puranoktena mantrena*.. 

297. Chakravarti, C., The Tantras, Studies on their Religion and 
Literature, pp. 80-89. 

9 
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The method of initiation is full of TSntric influence. It involves 
the selection and preparation of the ground, selection of spiritual 
preceptors and disciples, offer of argha to the sun with the mahS- 
mantra, drawing of a masala with the figure of a twelvc-petalled 
lotus in It performance of home and of tattvany&sa and mantra- 
ny5sa, worship of the quarter guardians to whom fish, meat etc 
are offerred‘ iflH . It is interesting to learn that the mantras with 
Tantric symbolism are employed at every step. The drawing of 
masalas, the performance of various kinds of mudrSs and nySsas 
are in accordance with the Tantric philosophy. The word ‘Tanlra’ 
has been used to mean not only procedure but also Tantric 
works 290 . The methods of performing abhicSra rites and bijas 

in mantras and practice of yoga have also been given and six acts 
viz. va&karapa, skar^aria, m3.ra$a, uccatana, vidve:ia$a and 
stambhana etc 300 Thus the sun-worship in <he later Pur^ijas 
appears to have been influenced by Tantric symbolism. The 
sun-worship was done at sun-rise, at mid-day and at sunset 301 . 
The later Purai^as also give an account of the method of per¬ 
forming the annual worship (samvatsarl pry a) and the annual 
car-festival (rathayatrS) of the sun with the use of Vedic and 
Puranic mantras'* 02 , and methods about the use of incense and 
other materials, methods and results of observing the seven 
different saptaml tithis as well as the twelve £ukla-$aptamls ,;i(M . 
The legends of Jamadgni and Vitovakarman' 101 are given where an 
effort has been made to give a national version for covering the 
feet of the god sun. Other topics such as evolution of the universe 
according to the principles of S&mkhya system 908 are described. 

The later PurS-nas refer to three centres of the sun-worship 908 
of Magian type. Firstly, it mentions MftlasthSna also referred to 

298. Samba Upa-purSna, Ch« 39 & 41. 

299. Samba Upa-puivna, 41-1, 51-195, 55. 19, and 101, 57,15, 61-50, 68-9, 
74-10^cf. Chakravarti, G., op. cit., pp, 19-20. 

300. Samba Upa-purTina, Ch. I, 47-83. cf. Chakravarti, C,, op. cit, 
pp. 38-44, 80-82. 

301. Ibid,. Ch. 29. 

302. Ibid., Ch. 34. 

303. Ibid., Ch, 46. 

304. Ibid., Ch. 45 and Ch. 12-15 respectively. 

305. Ibid., Ch. 14. 

306. Skanda-Puriuna, VI-70 refers to Muijdlra, KSlapriya and MQlas- 
thana, VII-139, 11 & 12a mentions that the sun is seen at 
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as Mitravana on the '* 07 Candrabhaga river and identified with 
Multan in Punjab /* 08 Besides Mitravana and Mulasthana there 
are other names of this place—Kasyapa-pura, Hamsapur, Bhaga- 
pura, S&mbapura (referred to by Abu-Rihan), Prahladapur and 
Adyasthana all terms connected with the sun-worship . 309 Hiuen- 
Tsang who visited the place in the seventh century A. D. testifies 
to the great popularity of this place as a centre of the sun- 
worship . 310 The other Muslim historians also give an account of 
this temple . 811 Cunningham takes Mula as an epithet of the sun 

Mundirasvamm at Gangasagara sangama, at midday at Kalapnya 
and m evening at Mulasthana near candrabhaga. Samba Upa- 
purana, 26.14 refers to Kalapnya, sutira and Mitravana cf. 42. 43. 
‘Sthapayitva ravim bhaktya tristhanesu surottamah* cf. Samba- 
P., 43-36b., Bhavisya-Purana, 1-72-4-6 refers to Mundira, Kalapnya 
and Mitravana, 1-129.16b-17a, Sutira, Kalapnya and Mitravana, 
1-189-23 26, Pundirsvamin, Kalapnya and Mulasthana, 1-55-27, 
Suiujirsvamin, Kalapnya and Mitravana, Varaha-Pur”na, 177-55- 
77 narrates that Samba established three images at UdayTicala, 
Kalapriya on the south of yamuna and Mulasthana on the 
Astamanacala. 

307. Samba Upa-purana, 1-38* 

308. Cunningham, A., The Ancient Geography of India, pp. 194-199. 
De, N.L., Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval 
India, pp. 133-34 etc. Sircar, D. C., Geography of Ancient & 
Mediaeval India. 

309. Cunningham, A., op. cit., p. 196. 

310. Beal, A., Buddhist records of Western Countries, vol. II, p. 274, 
‘There is a temple dedicated to the sun very magnificant and 
profusely decorated. The image of the Sun-deva is cast in yellow 
gold and ornamented with rare gems. Its devine insight is 
mysteriously manifested and its spiritual power made plain to all. 
Women play their music, light their torches, offer their dowers 
and perfumes to honour it. This custom has been continued from 
the very first. The kings and high families of the five Indies 
never fail to make their offerings of gems and precious stones (to 
this deval). They have founded a house of mercy (happiness) m 
which they provide food and drmk and medicines for the poor and 
sick, affording succour and sustenance. Men from all countries 
come here to offer up their prayers. There are always some 
thousands doing so on the four sides of the temple. There are 
tanks with flowering groves which one can wander about without 
restraint*. 

311. Alberuni, Al. Edrisi, Abu Ishak al Ishtakhri etc. Quoted by Elliot, 
H. M. and Dowson, J., History of India as told by its own 
historians, Vol.. & p. 18-73. 
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as the God of rays and therefore MftlasthSnapura as the ‘City of 
the Temple of the Sun*. 818 But the interpretation is far-fetched 
and more probable view appears to be that it means the ‘original 
place of the sun worship 5 . 313 The internal evidence is in favour 
of this interpretation. In the Bhavisya PurSfla as well as in the 
Samba PurS^a the place is also referred to as AdyasthS,n& 314 which 
directly means ‘original place 5 and there is no reason to take it as 
a corruption of Aditya. 315 Secondly, the legend of Samba expressly 
states that for the first time a sun temple was established here. 316 
That western India where Multan is situated was a strong hold 
of the sun-worship, is also attested by epigraphy. 317 

The second place of the sun-worship is referred to as 
Kalapriya identified with modern Kalpi on the southern bank of 
Yamuna. 318 There is a controversy regarding the identification of 
Kalapriya temple of the sun at Kalpi with KalapriyanStha at 
whose fairs all the three plays of Bhavabhuti W'cre staged 319 but 
others identify Kalapriya with Mahakala of Ujjaymi. 880 It is 
reasonable to suspend judgment on this issue. 

The third place is referred to as Sutlra, or Mu$<jira or 
UdayScala also known as Stirya-kSnana, Ravik§etra, Sturya- 
ksetra and Mitravana 321 while the Brahma PurSija expressly calls 
it Ko$aditya or KonSraka in Utkala (or odrade&a,). 322 It is 

312. Cunningham, A,, op. cit, p. 197. 

313. Hazra, R. C., Studies m the TJpa-purSiiaa, vol. I, p, 39. 

314. Ibid., p. 105. 

315. Cunningham, A», op. cit., p, 198. 

316. Samba Upa-purSna, Ch. 24-26. 

317. Sankaha, H.D., Archaeology of Gujarat, pp, 60, 80, 137,212. Fleet, 
J.F., C.I.I., vol. Ill, pp. 70, 80, 162, 218, 

318. Mirashi, V.V., Three Ancient Famous Temples of the Sun. 
Purana, vol. VIII, No. 1, p. 42, 

319. Mirashi, V.V., Identification of KHlapriya, Studies in IndoJogy, 
vol. I, p- 33. Altekar, A.S., RlstrakOtas and their times, p. 102, 
identifies Kalapriya with Kalpi, 

320. Kane, P.V., (cd.) Uttarar&macanta (4th ed.) (Intro), TripurSn, 
A commentator of Bhavabhutps MalatTrawdhava identifies both. 
Bhandarkar, D.R., E.I., vol. VII, p. 30. 

321. SSmba Upa-purana, 42-2. 

* ^ 

322. Brahma-PurSna, 28-32., Hazra, R.C., Studies in the Upa-putS^as, 
vol. I, p. 106. Though ‘Konaraka* does not Occur in the Bhavigya 
Purina, 1-153-50, the sun is called *Koha-Vallabha. In Kapil- 
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generally and rightly identified with modern Konarak near Puri in 
Orissa, 883 Dr. Kane objects to this identification and identifies 
Mun^Ira with the sun temple at Modhera in north Gujarat but 
his objections are not forceful. It seems that the name Konarak 
came to be applied to this place because of its position in the 
north-east corner (Kona) with respect to Puri. 834 It is clear from 
the above description of the places of the sun-worship that the 
whole of northern India was witnessing the development of the 
Magian type of the sun-cult. 

Thus the Puraiias~ earJy and late—contain valuable data for 
the study of the sun and solar cult from the beginning of the 
Christian era, if not earlier, to the end of the Hindu period of 
India. The early PurSijic records continue the national tradition 
of simple, non-sectarian sun-worship by means of symbols though 
there are passages and occasions when solar sectarianism in a 
veiled form is seen, The old Vedic tradition of worshipping the 
sun under different names continued though S&rya, Savitr and 
Aditya became very prominent names. The sun was worshipped 
mainly in his benevolent form. The early Puraijas describe about 
the family of the sun-god and his chariot with elaborateness not 
seen before. There are indirect references to sun-images and 
temples, but the early Purapas do not mention the Magas—the 
foreign sun-worshipping priests. There is mention of the chara¬ 
cteristics of the sun-images which are Indian as compared to the 
Iranian elements of the late PurSi^as. In various domestic rites the 
sun-worship played predominent part and twelve petalled lotus was 
particularly associated with the sun-god. The worship of the sun 
in the early Pur5$as mainly consisted of recitation of mantras, 
Vedic and PurSijic in praise of the sun god under the names of 
Bhaskara, Ravi, Surya, Savitr, Bhaga and Arka etc ; argha 
consisting of water, sandal flowers, specially red, and salutation to 

satfchita A.S.B. Ms. No. 311, Ch. 6, Konaraka has been called 
Maitreya-Jana and the Raviksetra. 

323. Hazra, R.C., Studies in the Upa-Puranas, vol. I., p. 146. Mirashi, 
V.V., Three Ancient Famous Temples of the Sun», Purana, vol. 
VIII, No. 1, p. 41. 

324. Kane, P.V. (Ed.) Uttararamacarita of Bhavabhuti fourth ed., 
Intro, p. 13. 

325. Ganguly, M.M., Orissa and her remains, p. 437. 
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the sun-god. There is no reference to the T&ntric mode of the 
sun-worship in the early Pur&jjas. 

The most interesting feature in the late PurSijic records is 
mention of the advent of the Magas and the popularisation, if not 
introduction, of the sun images and temples at three places. The 
sun images were to be dressed according to the Iranian fashion 
though there is an effort in these PurS^as to nationalise this foreign 
element. The advent of the Magas gave a philip to the cause of 
the sun-worshippers and it spread throughout northern India. 
Ultimately the national and Iranian traditions of the sun-worship 
were mixed up and the solar sectarians developed a philosophy 
which was similar to the Saukhya system. In earlier chapters of 
the late PurSijas the Vedas and the PurSuas are given prominence 
in the worship while in the later chapters of the later PurSrjias 
Tantric symbolism gains populaiity. 



THE SYMBOLISM OF THE THIRD EYE OF &IVA 

IN THE PURANAS. 

BY 

WENDY DONIGER O’FLAHERTY 
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Symbolism is essential to all mythology, but particularly to 
the mythology of the Hindu god &iva. For the corpus of myths, 
preserved in its most important form in the Sanskrit PurSnas, 
embodies a basic paradox : that &iva is the god of ascetics and 
the god of the lihga. 1 The myths which explore this paradox do 
so by a combination of rational explanation and emotional per¬ 
ception ; but the symbols of &iva express in a static form the 
resolution of the mythological paradoxes. Symbolism is uniquely 
capable of resolving such ambivalences, for the symbol may be 
two things at once, the actual object and the implicit quality. 
This facility is particularly applicable m the Pur5$as, since all of 
Sanskrit poetry is based upon the concept of dhvani —emotional 
overtones or echoes, secondary implications of words. Thus where 
the myth, which functions in terms of action, must describe first 
one and then another aspect of the god, resorting to cyclic activity, 
the symbol juxtaposes the aspects so closely as to superimpose them, 
forming the moment of complete resolution which the episodes of 
the myth approach but never reach. 


1. This has been discussed at length by the present writer in two 
articles entitled, “Asceticism and Sexuality in the Mythology of 
Siva,** in History of Rehgi ons (University of Chicago ; May, 1969, 
^nd August, 1909}. 
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I. The antierotic connotation of the third eye. 

6iva is the god of yogis and the greatest of all yogis ; the 
third eye in the middle of his forehead is a symbol of his magic 
vision and an instrument of his ascetic power. With this eye he 
burns to ashes Kama, the god of desire, when Kama attempts to 
wound Siva with one of his flower arrows. As R. G. Zaehner 
describes this episode, “With a glance of his third eye—the eye 
of contemplative wisdom situated above the bridge of the nose—he 
[Siva] reduced the impudent godlet [Kama] to ashes. With 
this same divine eye, Siva performed another antierotic act : at 
the wedding of Siva and ParvatX, Brahma, who was performing 
the ceremony in his capacity of Creator, became excited by the 
beauty of ParvatX and shed his seed upon the ground. BrahmS 
created a screen of smoke to obscure his transgression, and diva’s 
two eyes were blinded, but with his third eye he saw what had 
happened and punished Brahma.” Thus in terms of traditional 
symbolism, as well as by its application in Hindu mythology, the 
third eye is ascetic and antierotic, in keeping with diva’s role of 
the divine yogi. 

This connotation of the third eye appears throughout the 
myths of Siva and his wife ParvatX. In one story, ParvatX beats 
Siva by cheating in a game of dice ; 

When ParvatX had won everything from Siva, including 
his loincloth, Siva looked at her in fury with his third eye, 
and the hosts were terrified and thought, “Now Siva is angry 
with ParvatX and will burn her as he burned Kama. "But 
Parvati smiled and said to Siva, “Why do yon look at me 
with that eye ? Iam not Death, nor Kama, nor the sacrifice 
ofDaksa, nor the Triple Gity, nor Andhaka [all enemies 
of Siva who had been destroyed by the third eye]. What 
good will it do you to look at me with that thing ? You 
have become three-eyed in my presence in vain* 1 . Hearing 
this, Siva decided to go alone to a deserted forest. 4 

2. Robert Charles Zaehner, Hinduism (Oxford .* Oxford University 
Prjsss, 3.962), p. 111. 

3. "Siva Pur ana (Benares : Pandita Pustakalaya, 1964) 2* 2. 19* 17-30 ; 
Shand a PurUrta (Bombay? Venka^esvara Steam Press, 1807) 0. 77, 4Q. 
Shan da Puratia 1. 1, 34. 130-139. 
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Even without these particular association, a third eye in the 
middle of the forehead produces a reaction of horror and aversion 
as a mere facial disfigurement, a physical monstrosity- This is 
brought out in the Purana passages in which various people, trying 
to dissuade Parvati from her love of &iva, contrast his three eyes 
with her lotus-petal eyes, 6 his deformed eyes with her wide eyes, 6 
his monkey-eyes with her fawn-eyes 7 . A Bengali poem is based 
upon this contrast together with a related reversal : the idea that 
Kama burns Siva instead of being burnt by him: 

Why do you burn my body, Madana [Kama] ? 

I am not Sankara [Siva], but a delicate girl. 

A pearl tiara this and not the crescent moon [which &iva 

bears] ; 

Not an eye on my forehead but a vermillion spot. 8 

The inappropriateness of the third eye in an erotic context is 
expressed in a verse describing 6iva as he wanders about begging, 
naked, enticing the wives of the sages living in a Pine Forest : “As 
the third eye saw the body of &iva which, though the body of the 
enemy of Kama, was arousing passion throughout the three worlds, 
the eye was ashamed of its former deed [the burning of Kama], 
and it hid,” B 

II. The interaction of the Horrible and the Erotic. 

Thus, on its explicit level, the third eye is horrible and 
therefore anti-erotic. Yet the two aspects are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. Although, in traditional Indian literary 
analysis, the loathesome, furious, heroic and frightening moods are 
opposed to the erotic, 10 the M&lati Madhava is a notable exception 
to this rule, “a play that combines love and horror with a felicity 

5. liiva Purana 2 3. 27. 25. 

6. Skanda Purana 1. 1. 22. 66. 

7. Skanda Purana 1. 2. 25. 67. 

8. Mathur, Vaisnava Palalahart , edited by Durgadas Lahiri (Calcutta • 
1905), p. 85. Translation by Edward C. Dimock, Jr. (un¬ 
published). 

9. Kseraendra, Darpadalana (Bombay : Kavyamala Series 6 [pp. 06- 
117], (1890) 7. 35. 

10. cf» Visvanatha Kaviraja, Sahityadarpana , ed« by J. Vidyasggara 
(Calcutta . 1895). 

IQ 
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never again equaled in Sanskrit.” 11 The presence of horror 
to enhance love may be seen in Indian miniature painting in the 
motif of the abhisUnka , the woman who steals out to meet her lover 
at night in spile of the dangers of darkness, lightning, snakes 
ghosts, and jungle plants that tear her sSLrl and pluck off her golden 
ornaments. 

The worship of the Goddess m India is particularly characte¬ 
rized by the combination of these elements, and there is even 
explicit reference to this phenomenon m the PurSmas : in describing 
the glory of the Goddess in full armor, the messenger of the demon 
Mahisa says, “All the rasa-s [moods]—erotic and terrible, heroic 
and marvellous and comic—are combined in her.” 1,2 Zaehner 
captures the logic of this juxtaposition when he writes, “[KSlS] is 
terrifying in her beauty, and her loveliness lies precisely in her 
frightfulness.” 1 * 

The interaction of these rasas is still more significant in the 
character of Siva himself, though its presence in the Goddess makes 
all the more comprehensible hoi ultimate approval of it in him, 
“Rudra [£iva] inspires terror and most paradoxically, a fascinated 
tenderness for the terrible,” writes Zaehner. 14 This emotion often 
takes the form of something approaching necrophilia, as in the 
episode in which £iva embraces the corpse of his dead wife, Satl, lfl 
but throughout the mythology the “fascinated tenderness” turns 
upon the ambiguity of the symbols themselves rather than upon a 
seemingly perverse reversal of an unambiguous symbol (such as a 
corpse). The third eye, in spite of its superficial connotations, is 
in fact just such an arhbiguous symbol. 

Ill, The Erotic fauction of the third eye. 

The third eye is capable of inspiring love as well as fear or 
revulsion in Parvati precisely because, in the context of the Hindu 

11. Darnel H. H. Ingalls, An Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry (Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts . Harvard Oriental Series, 44, 1965), 
p. 75.cf. Bhavabhuti, MTHatimadhava , ed. by Mangesh Rama- 
krishna Telang, 6th edition (Bombay : 1936). 

12. Devibhugavata Parana (Benares : PanqUta PuatakSlaya, 1900) 5.9, 54, 

13. Zaehner, op* cit., p. 191, 

14. Zaehner, op. cit p, 43. 

15. Rrahmaoaivarta Purana, ed. by Hariprasad &Sstri, 4 vols. (Poona ; 
^nand&srama Sanskrit Series 102, 1935) 4. 40, 27-40, 
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attitude toward sexual love, the two emotions are entirely compati¬ 
ble and are in fact characteristic of P^rvati’s feelings toward &va 
from the very first Parvatl fears and loves Siva simultaneously ; 
a Sanskrit poet notes that &iva, who shares half of his body with 
Parvatl in his androgynous form, is never left by her, “for though 
she draws away in fear, she is bound to the dexter part, which ever 
draws her back 5516 The poet Kalidasa writes that the combination 
of love and fear in Parvatl on the wedding night aroused diva’s 
desire, 17 and in the Stva-Purana it is said that &iva teased his wife by 
disappearing and then suddenly embracing her, frightening her. 18 

In many of these episodes of love and fear, the third eye plays 
an important dual function. This is clearly illustrated by a poem 
in which desire masquerades as fear (reference is made to the snakes 
which adorn &iva and the river Ganges which flows through his 
hair, as well as to the third eye) : 

“Whence comes this perspiration, love 
“From the fire of your eye ” 

“Then why this trembling, fair-faced one ?’ 

“I fear the serpent prince.” 

“But still, the thrill that rise on your flesh ?” 

“Is from the Ganges’ spray, my lord.” 

May Gaurl’s [Parvatl’s] hiding thus her heart 
for long be your protection. 19 

A similar juxtaposition is at the heart of a Tamil song in praise of 
6iva ; in it, “the mother is apparently perturbed that the daughter 
has lost her heart to a weird character like Siva ; yet her catalogue 
of his qualities bring [sic] out his unique greatness” 

What mad you fall in love with him [&iva] ? . 

Was it for .. the moon in his locks and the blazing eye 
in his forehead ? 

Or for killing Kama (god of love), or for swallowing 
poison ? 

16. Subhasitaratmkosa, ed. by D. D. Kosambi and V. V. Gokhale 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts : Harvard Oriental Series, 42, 1957), 
56 , translated by Ingalls, op. cit. 

17. Kalidasa, Kumarasamhhava (Bombay . Nirnaya Sagara Press, 1955) 

8 . 1 . 

18. "Siva Puraria 2. 2. 21. 19. 

19. Subha$itaratnakosa 75, translated by Ingalls, op. at. 
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... Or the deeds he wrought or his lovesports ? 

What made you fall in love ? ao 

As the poem implies, PSrvatl loves &iva not in spite of his ascetic 
accoutrements and the ascetic eye in his forehead, but because of 
these qualities ; she loves him because they make him unique 
among the gods, and because in his ascetic powers there is implicit 
great erotic power. 

In Kalidasa’s description of the wedding night of &iva and 
PSrvatS, the third eye is put to striking erotic uses, arousing in 
ParvatT the very desire that it had formerly destroyed incarnate : 

When her silken gowns were drawn away for love-making, 

Parvati covered with her hands 

the eyes of the trident-wielding god , 

but, to her dismay, her efforts were in vain, 

for &iva gazed at her 

with the eye in his forehead ... 

When diva’s forehead eye was blinded 

by the perfumed powder from her hair loosened by kisses, 

he would place it in 

the lotus-fragrant breezes from her mouth. 21 


IV. The Erotic Origin of the third eye. 

The erotic uses of the third eye are supported by its various 
erotic origins as described in several myths. The Vedic god Indra, 
from whom £iva derives many of his myths and symbols, sprouted 
a thousand eyes in order to see more of Tilottama, the beautiful 
apsaras , or celestial nymph; and at the same time, &va became 
four-faced in order to see her, 28 just as he becomes three-eyed to 
see Parvati on the wedding night In addition to this explicit 
connection, diva’s third eye is assimilated to the thousand eyes of 


20. This song appears in the program of a performance by Bala- 
sarasvati at the New Empire Theatre m Calcutta, on February 5, 
1964; the Tamil text is included in the program, and is probably 
from the 19th century, but I have not yet been able to trace it, 

21. Kuimrasambhava 8. 7 and 8,19. 

22. Mahabharata, critically edited by Vishnu S. Sukthankar, eh ah, 

(Poona; Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1982- ), 

I. 203. 21-26; XIII. 128. 1-5. 
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Indra by the BrhatsarrihitU reference to Indra’s third eye 2 "* and by 
the Brahmajja verse which describes Rudra (£iva) as having a 
thousand eyes. 24 One version of the TilottamS story omits Indra 
but is still more closely related to the origin of diva’s third eye: 

Brahma created TilottamS, an apsaras so beautiful that 
she aroused even Brahma himself. He sent her to Mount 
KailSsa to bow to &iva. &iva saw her but did not dare to 
look carefully at her, for PSrvatl was there by his side and 
he was afraid of her. As Tilottama walked around &iva, 
in obeisance, foiva made a head facing in each direction. 
Then the sage Narada said to Parvatl, “Look what a des¬ 
picable thing your husband has done. You will be laughed 
at by all the wives of the gods when they know that &iva is 
attracted to another woman.” Then PSrvatl was angry and 
covered up diva’s eyes. Darkness came over the world, and 
the mountains were shattered, and the oceans left their beds; 
it was like doomsday. Narada was afraid, and he said, 
“Release diva’s eyes now or everything will be destroyed.” 
Yet Parvatl did not uncover the eyes, and so, out of pity for 
the world and' in order to protect it, Siva made an eye in 
his forehead. 35 

This myth combines two versions of the origin of the eye: 
one trom the desire to see Tilottama and one from the touch of 
Parvatl’s hands. That the latter is also a direct cause of the 
creation of the eye—and that it is an erotic cause—is made clear 
by yet another myth: 

Formerly on Mount Madana, in playful jest, Parvatl 
covered diva’s (two) eyes with her lovely hands. When his 
(three) eyes were covered, great darkness arose [commentator: 
because diva’s three eyes aie the moon, sun, and fire], and 
from the touch of her hand Siva’s water of passion [ madam- 

23. Vardha Mihira, Brbatsa^ihitZ [Brihat Sanhita[, ed. by H. Kern 
(Calcutta , Bibliotheca Indica, New Series, 1865) 58. 42. 

24. Kaufitaki BrTihmana [STinkhayana BrUhmana], ed. by GulabrSya Vaja- 
safikara Chaya (Poona. Anand7srama Sanskrit Series 64, 
1911), 6.1; Taittiriya Samluta of the Black Yajur Veda, ed. 
by E. Roer and E. B. Cowell (Calcutta ; Bibliotheca Indica, 
1860). 4.S.5.5. 

25. Skanda Pufdna 6. 153. 2-27. 
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bhah; commentator: sweat] was shed A drop of it fell into 
the fire [commentator: of diva’s third eye] on the forehead, 
and it became heated. From it an embryo appeared, laugh¬ 
ing and dancing. Siva asked ParvatS to release his (three) 
eyes; she released his (two) eyes and the fight shone forth 
again. But the child was blind, because of the darkness in 
which he had been conceived, and so he was called Andhaka, 
the blind one. 26 


The myth is impelfectly adapted from an earlier version in 
the Mahabharata , 27 and it retains certain inconsistencies . Parvati 
covers only two eyes, as in the first version, but where the latter 
describes Siva’s creation of a third eye of fire to dispel the darkness, 
the Panina omits to do so and yet refers to the third eye, by which 
it explains the bii th of the child. This confusion is heightened by 

the natural tendency to refer to eyes in the dual, in spite of the 
fact that &iva must be thiee-eyed by the end of the myth. The 

confusion extends to the blindness of Andhaka, who, in some 
versions, is said to be “blind” because of his own lust, rather than 
because of the lust associated with his birth. 28 


V. The Wedding Transformation of the third eye. 

Many of the myths of the wedding of &iva and ParvatT ignore 

these secondary connotations of the third eye and begin from the 
superficial premise of its anti-eroticism. In these myths, 4iva 
wishes to change from his ascetic to his orotic aspect in order to 
marry, and so he changes his ornaments into the conventional 
ones with which they are usually compared. Thus all the serpents 
that adorn his body become gold bracelets; his matted locks 
become an elaborate coiffure; his tiger skin becomes an embroi¬ 
dered silk garment, and the funeral ashes on his body turn into 
perfumed sandal wood paste; by diva’s wish, all his ascetic adorn¬ 
ments become conventional ornaments {yath&yogyam).™ And, in 

26. tiva Puratia 2.5.42. 15-22 ; Siva Puraqa, ed. by Rdjaruma Ganesa 
Bcxjasa, with commentaries (Bomcay : Canpat Kriahnaji Press, 
1884 [cited by Sanhita name]), Dharmasarphita 4. 4-10. 

27. Mahabharata XIII. 127. 26-88. 

28. Skanda PurHqa 7.2.9.151-163, 

29. tiva Parana 2.2.18,28; $iva Puraria, JESnasarphitS, 10.4, 
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particular, he becomes two-eyed, or the third eye in his forehead 
becomes a fabulous gem or a tilaka (an auspicious mark painted in 
Vermillion on the forehead) 30 

This process is a transformation, not a replacement; when the 
Mothers laid out ornaments suitable for marriage &iva rejected 
them, and his own apparel underwent a change, becoming suitable 
for a bridegroom: 

The eye that blazed in the middle of his forehead, 
its pupil red and yellow from the fire within, 
performed the office of a tilaka 
made of golden pigment. 81 

&iva transforms himself in this way not for the sake of his 
bride, who would accept him anyway, but for the representative 
of the conventional world, his mother-in-law, Mena. First, in 
order to destroy her bride, he reveals himself in his three-eyed 
form: then, when she is suitably humbled, he reappears in glorious 
but conventional form, and Mens rejoices to see him 32 Brahma 
states the reason for this transformation when he approaches &iva 
before the wedding and says : 

“Siva, this is your highest form, beloved of yogins, your form 
that is streaked with ashes, four-armed. You should 
reabsorb this form and assume a lovelier, gentler one, so 
that your father and mother-in-law will rejoice to see 
how handsome you are, and so that no woman will be 
frightened of you.” Then 6iva assumed an anthropo¬ 
morphic form, with two arms. 83 

Similarly, the Mothers at the wedding urge him to behave 
like a handsome young lover in order to please Mena. 34 

Often, &iva appears with both traditional and ascetic 
garments in order to please the different levels of his worshipers. 
When he comes to visit Himalaya, the father of Parvatl, he appears 

30. Kahka PurTma (Bombay Venkatesvara Steam Press, 1891) 46. 
44-48 , iS»oa Purina 2.3.39.38. 

31. Kumar asambhava 7.33 ; cf. ISiva Parana, JnEnasamlutd, 16. 5. 

32. Siva PurTma 2.3. 43-46 ; ISiva Purina, Jn-masamhita, 18. 17-31. 

33. Mahlbhlgavata Purina (Bombay : Gujurati Printing Press, 1913), 
27. 19-27. 

34. liliva Purina 2.3. 50,35. 
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with three eyes ; but when Mena enters, he appears to her with a 
pair of lotus eyes.'*' 5 In another text, BrahmS again convinces !§iva 
to change his form foi the sake of the Goddess, and he changes him 
into a second Kama . 

When Brahma saw the beauty of the Goddess he thought: 
“A woman should not reign alone. Only Siva can be her 
husband, but he has three eyes. She who is so auspicious 
must somehow choose him even though he is inauspici¬ 
ous. 9 ’ Then &iva appeared before Brahma with a divine 
body and divine garments, with beauty great enough to 
enchant the universe. Brahma thought him a suitable 
husband for the Goddess ; she saw &iva and thought him 

to be Kama incarnate, and she was overcome with 
desire for him. 36 

Yet, from (he more devout viewpoint, ornaments of &iva are 
considered superior rather than inferior to the conventional ones. 
Although £iva must actually transform his horrible adornments 
into their beautiful countciparts before the ordinary worshipper will 
accept him. 37 PSrvati rejoices even at the first frightening descrip¬ 
tion of him, 38 for she sees him in his true form Jfrom the beginning. 
The Hindu view of eroticism and the ascetic tradition which Parvatl 
herself embraces—for she lays aside her own royal jewels and wears 
the bark garments of the female ascetic in order to win the love of 
^iva combine to depict the ascetic costume as more erotic than 
the conventional one. She accepts the third eye of &va not because 
it is like a tilaka or a fabulous gem in a diadem, but because a god 
who has an eye in his forehead is far more wonderful than one who 
wears ordinary jewels, and in her eyes the eventual transformation 
is no more than a revelation of what she had seen all along, 

VI, The third eye—untransformed. 

In this way, several of the PurS^as describe the “transforma¬ 
tion” from hei point of view; the objects are not changed into 

35. Brahmavaivarta Purana 4.38.57; 4.39.12. 

* 

36. Brahmatfa Purana (Bombay; Vcnkateavara Steam Press. 1857) 
4,14. 15-29. 

37. "Siva JPuraqa 2.3.45. 3-7. 

38. tiva Purana 2.3.84 3, 
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their conventional counterparts, but are rather considered to 
substitute for them as they are: 

The Seven Mothers came to adorn £iva m the conven¬ 
tional way (j yath&yogyam) But how can anything be done 
for one who is perfect? diva’s own natural garb [svabhaviko 
veso ] became a kind of adornment. The third eye was a 
lovely tilaka. By diva’s power, all his natural [pr&krta] 
qualities were transformed. It is difficult to describe the 
beauty of such a form. 

The commentator on these verses (like the author of a second 
version' 10 ) sees—wrongly, I think—an actual and therefore far less 
marvellous transformation: “The third eye became a tilaka” 
He reads "conventional” ( laukikam) for "natural,” and interprets 
the transformation as one from the common to the royal rather 
than from the royal to the magical, as the primary Puiapa version 
itself describes it. Other texts substantiate the point of view that 
the ornaments remain unchanged: &iva appears three-eyed, lovely 
in all his limbs; 41 at the wedding, the sun, moon, and fire shine 
forth from his three eyes. 42 Here, as in Kalidasa’s description, 
&iva rejects the conventional ornaments offered to him and adorns 
himself only with his ascetic qualities. 

For Parvatl, who loves him as he is, this is entirely sufficient. 
Similarly, the manner in which true love or insight "transforms” 
the horrible ornaments even while they remain unchanged is illu¬ 
strated by two verses which describe the baby Skanda playing with 
his father, &iva. Here the strangeness and terror of &iva lend a 
striking contrast to the air of tenderness, playfulness, and humor 
which, though bordering on the grotesque in Western eyes, do not 
jar the Indian sense of affection or devotion: 

May Guha [Skanda] save you from misfortune, 

who rolls at will upon his father’s chest 

until his limbs are whitened from the funeral ash; 

who from the headdress then dives deep into the Ganges 

39. tiva Parana JSSnasamh, ta, 16. 3-8. 

40. IStva Parana 2.3.39.36-42. 

41. Hhva Parana 2.2.17.4. 

42» Padma Parana (AnandTiarama Sanskrit Series 131, 1893) 5.40.435, 
Matsya Parana (Anandasrama Sanskrit Scries 54, 1907) 154.441. 

U 
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at the coldness of whose stream he cries aloud, 
till trembling and with chattering teeth 
he holds his hands before the blazing eye 4:! 

. .. Thinking the forehead* eye a lotus flower, 
he tries to pry it open 
May Skanda thus intent on play 
within his father’s arms protect you. 14 
The eye itself is ambiguous; the Siva Parftra describes how, 
after burning Kama to ashes with his fiery glance, 6iva then 
revived him by gazing upon him with his Soma glance, the glance 
made of the elixir of immortality, 45 These and many other over¬ 
tones of the third eye all play a part in the mythology of £>iva. 
The interrelationship of these aspects is beautifully expressed by a 
verse in the Skanda Purtina: 

May the three eyes of &iva protect you 

when at the time of his meditation they arc divided into 

three moods: 

one is dosed in yogic meditation; 

the second, however, lusts greatly 

while looking at the hips and breasts of Parvatl; 

and the third blazes with the fire of anger against Kama, 

who has thrown his bow far away 40 

Summary 

The third eye of &iva is the emblem of his ascetic power ; 
flames issue forth from it to destroy Kama, the god of desire, Yet 
throughout the mythology of the purSijas this eye appears in 
erotic contexts, serves erotic purposes, and has various erotic 
origins. At the wedding of &iva and Parvatl it is described by 
certain texts as having been transformed into a tilaka ; other 
versions of this myth state rather that, unchanged, it served as a 
tilaka. In this way, various connotations—some of them apparently 
contradictory—are seen to be symbolized by the third eye. 

43. Subhasitaralnako^a 91, translated by Ingalls, op. tit. 

M 

44. SubKositaratnakosa 92, translated by Ingalls, op. tit. 

45. 'Siva Puraqa 2.3.51.14. 

|6, Skanda Puratia 5.3,I50.18 t 
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In the llgveda } there are many references which beyond doubt 
of shadow, prove Sarasvatl to be a river 1 . In the Brahmajjas, 


1. 


Gf. RV, I. 3,12, II. 41.16, III. 28.4; V. 42.12,43.11; VI. 52.6, VII. 
36.6, 96. 1-2; VIII. 21. 17-18, 54.4; X. 17.7, 64.9, 75.5 etc. 
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we find her identified with speech completely f vSg vai sarasvatl’ 1 
But a landmark in development has been paved towards the 
iconographical character of the goddess m her entering the Purple 
era. It is the Pur^nas which at first have anfhropomorphised 
her to the fullest extent and offer to us several iconographical 
references to her In the following, it is observed in detail, 

1. The prescription for the Image of Sarasvati s 

Among the Puranas the Agni, Maty a and Visnudhormo ttara in 
particular deal with this prominently The Agni Purina spares 
its chapters 49-55 on laying down the prescriptions for the images 
of the various gods and goddesses. In its chapter 49 while 
describing the image of Brahma, it lays down that the image of 

Saiasvatl and Savitri should be respectively at the left and right 
sides of the Brahma’s image ‘Sjyaslhall Sarasvatl SSvitrl v2tma- 
daksitje/ 2 ’ 

Like the Agni-Purana, the Matsya-Pur&na maintains the same 
formula ; and for it, it devotes chapters 258-64. Like the Agni « 
Pur&na, it prescribes how the image of Sarasvatl and SSvitrl should 
be made with Brahma. It goes on saying that Brahma^l 
(Sarasvatl as cither wife or daughter of BrahmS) should be made 
like BrahmS in all respects to his recognition of iconic fcatures- 
‘brahma$I brahmasadf^I. 3 ’ As to the image of Brahma, it says 
that it should be made of four heads and there should a water- 
vessel (kamandalu) in one of his hands He should be made riding 
a swan or seated on a lotus. 4 The image should have a site for 
oblations of ghee. It should have the four Vedas to its right. To 

. 1. Cf. S at. Br. II. 54.0; III. 1.4.9, 14, 9.1.7, 9; IV. 2.5.14, 6.33; 

V. 2.2. 13, 14, 3.4.3, 5.4.10; VII, 5.1,31; IX. 3.4.17; XIII. 1.8.5; 

XIV. 2.1.12. 

Tattt. Br. I. 3.4.5, 8.5.6; III, 8.11.2. 

Ait Br . II. 24, 3.1-2, 37, 6.7. 

IZnda Br. XVI. 5 . 16 . 

Gop Br. II. 1.20 

&«» Br. V. 2, XII. 8; XIV 4. 

, 2. AP. 49.15. 

3. MP. 261 24. 

4. MP. 260.40. 
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its left there should be the image of Savitri and to right that 
of Sarasvatl. 1 

Like the Agni and Matsja Pur anas, the Visnudharmottara Parana 
spares its Third Kha$d a exclusively for iconic description In 
Adhyaya 44 of this Puraija, Brahma has been pictured as sitting in 
the lotus-posture (Padmasana) and has SSvitri placed on his left 
lap. 2 3 The striking feature of this description is the absence of 
Sarasvatl who has been represented with Savitri by the Agni as 
well as the Matsya-Pm ana 

There remains not only a mere Puraiiic theory, but it has also 
taken econographical form. The dual image of Brahma and 
Sarasvatl found in the Mathura Sculpture, shows partial acceptance 
of the formulas laid down by the Purapas' 5 6 —partial, because some¬ 
times the Visnudharmottara-Purana. has been followed in depicting only 
Savitil with Brahma. But such distinction does not always prevail. 
An obvious attempt has been made at wiping out a distinction and 
the two goddesses are given their proper places by depicting both 
of them with BrahmS. This feature is available in some of the 
famous sculptures like “Mirpur Khas in Sindha” 4 and “the early 
Ghola and late Hoysala Schools 55 . 5 

Besides, the Puraijas themselves let us believe that m the 
Purapic age, the theory of image-making had aheady been put 
into practice. This is evident from the following instances. Once 
the king Ambuvlci, after having known the great powers of Sarasvatl, 
had a great regard in his heart for her and consequently, taking the 
clay out of the Sarasvatl river, made an earthen image (Pratima) of 
her. 0 Similarly in the V&mana-Purana , Sarasvatl has been said to 

1. MP. 260.44. 

tor jt: i 

2. Cf. Dr. Priyabala Shab, Vistiudharmottara-Pufana, Third-Khaij^a, 
Vol. II (Baroda, 1961), p HO. 

3. Cf. Brmdavan C. Bhattacharya, Indian Image, Part I, (Calcutta), 
p. 13. 

4. Jitendra Nath Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography, 
(Calcutta University, 1956), p. 518. 

5. Ibid., p. 518. 

6. SkP. VI. 46. 16-17. 
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have been installed in the form of linga at the Sthaiju-tlrtha by 
£iva himself,. 1 These instances will suffice to lead us to assume 
that in the Pura$ic age, we find not only allusions to the iconic 
features of various gods and goddesses, but we also witness that 
these were, by and by, translated <into real iconography. 

2. The Face 

In iconography face attains very great importance. It is this 
alone through which the whole image is 'measured out. According 
to the MUnasara , the image of Sarasvatx should be made in accor¬ 
dance with the da^atala system —“sarasvatim ca savitrlm dasa- 
talen karyet 55 . 2 The dasatala system is taken to be the supreme one 
among taJarnSnas Navatala, Astat&la, Saptatala, etc, and accord¬ 
ing to all these measurement systems, the whole image (PratimS) 
should be ten times the face. This dasatala system is again divided 
into the three categories according to its height giving the measure¬ 
ment the various names such as Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama 
da&it&las. As per rule, the largest dasatala system divides the whole 
length of the image into 124 proportionally equal parts, the 
Madhyama into 120 and Adhama into 116. M The method of 
making the face is detailed in the same &ilpasastra. 4 The three 
varieties of dasatala system have fully been discussed by &rl KumSra 
in the kUparatncP. As regards the measurement of afigulas, a detailed 
description is given in the Manasara-&ilpa&3.stra by Prasanna kumar 
Acharya. 6 _^ ______ 

1. Van. P. S. M. 19 4 

wrawrcr fcrpsrcf TOrify n” 

2. JSdufi 54. 19. 

3. Prasanna Kumar Acharya, Indian Architecture according to Mana* 
saraSsilpasastra , (New York, 1927), pp. 78, 123. 

4. Ibid., p. 84. 

“The face is taken as the standard of the ala measurement and 
is generally twelve aftgulas or about rune inches in length. The 
face is stated to be of vocal shape (Kukkuta^a-samakara, lit,, 

‘shaped like the egg of a hen).*\ 

5. txl R. 5,1-114. §; 6.1 -11. £ ; 7.1-42. J* 

6. Prasanna Kumar Acharya, A Summary of the Manasara (A paper 
submitted to the Licden University foi Ph.D, Degree), p. 35. The 
paramanu or atom is the smallest unit of measurement. 

8 Paramanu = 1 rathadhuli (lit, car-dust). a 

8 Rathadhuhs = 1 balagra (lit. hair*s end). 
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This is the detailed description of the face which has a 
impressive recognition in iconography. But so far as the PurSpas 
are concerned, they actually do not go such a farther extent in 
connection with the face of a diety. While describing the face 
of Goddess Sarasvati, they vary to a great extent Like her father 
Brahma, she is often mentioned as having upto five faces. Accord¬ 
ing to the MaUya-Purana l , like Brahma, BrahmapI should have 
four faces. Similarly in the Vdyu-Purfina , she is described as 
having four heads. 2 According to the Visnudharmottara-Purctna, 
Sarasvati has only one face. 3 

&rl Sutradhara Ma$d.ana in his Ritpamandana, has described 
forms of Sarasvati, namely MahEvidya and Sarasvati, There 
MahavidyE is said to have one face (Ekavaktra)L Moreover, 
like Brahma, Sarasvati has also been depicted to have five faces. 
In this form she has been named £ &arada !5 . 

Sarasvati in Buddhism has some features similar and some 
dissimilar those of Brahmaijic Sarasvati while describing the 
farmer's iconic character, it is emphasised that she may have 
either one or three faces. 6 Like her, Vajrasarasvatl has also three 
faces ‘Vajrasarasvatlm £rlmukham 7 

8 Balagras = 1 likshl (lit, a nit). 

8 Likshas ■=> I Yuka (lit. a lause). 

8 YukSs s 1 Yava (lit, a barley corn) 

8 Yavas ■» 1 aAgulas (lit. finger’s breadth). 

Three kinds of aAgulas are distinguished by the largest of 
•which is made of 8 Yavas, the intermediate of 7 Yavas, and the 
smallest one of 6 Yavas.” 

1. MP. 261.24. 

2. VP 23.50. 

^ "§<*t MV sarawwr: i 

srsfaff: srwfiRrr u" 

3 cf Dr. Priyabala Shah, op. cit ., p 154. 

4. Sri Sutradhdira Mandana, Rupamandana, (Varanasi, Samvat 2021), 

p. 88. 

5 cf H Krishna Shastri, Sauth Indian Image of Gods and Goddesses , 
(Madras, 1016), p. 187. 

0, Binaytosh Bhattacharya, The Buddhist Iconography (Calcutta, 
1958), p. 349. 

7, Sadh M. 163, 
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3. The Implication of the Faces. 

Now the implication of one and four faces are to be seen. 
It is held that her face represents either Savitrl or Gayatrl, 1 At 
one place in the Rgveda, Sarasvati is called ‘SaptasvasS,’ 5 * having the 
seven metres as her sisters where Gayatrl is chief among them. All 
these metres separately or jointly symbolize not only the metres 
of the Veda, but actually they may be taken as symbolizing the 
Veda as a whole. This sense of one face of Sarasvati tally with 
the fact that Vak is said to have been issued from Brahma’s mouth. 3 
This Vak may be said as symbolizing the Veda; and Sarasvati, 
who is prominently described in the PurSnas as Vak or VagdevI 
or the presiding deity of speech, may be said as having embodied 
Veda herself. Similarly the four faces of hers may also be taken 
as symbolising the four Vedas in the same way as the four faces of 
Brahma represent the four Vedas. 4 

In the Pura^as, it is widely held that Brahma has created 
the whole universe For this creation, he had a pre-planning 
through his mind or intellect. This mind or intellect is nothing 
but the Veda itself which bears the cosmic feature endowed with 
four-fold nature, 5 This sense goes to the four Vedas and mind can 
be replaced by the four-fold nature or creation. So the four faces 
of BrahmS imply the four Vedas. Similarly the four faces of 
Sarasvati undoubtedly stand for the same fact, for she also is said 
as creating the universe. 

So far as the three faces are concerned, they may be taken 
as implying the three principal Vedas— Rgveda* Tajurveda and 
Sftmaveda exclusive Atharvaveda which is supposed to be a later 
compendium. That is why she is called £ TrayI Vidy&^representing 
these three Vedas. She in fact represents all the Wiy5s-namely 

1 Dr. Priyabala Shah, op. cit p 154. 

2. jRF. VI. 61.10, 

"33 4: fan fwg guitar gggT > srtercft *3tarr ^ if' 

3. Bha. P. III. 12.26; also cf. BvP., I. 3.54.57. 

4. Dr. Priyabala Shah, ap. c% t., p. 140. 

* .“The four faces of Brahman represent the four Vedas ; the 

eastern Rgveda, the southern Yajurveda, the the western Sama- 

veda and the northern Atharvaveda”. 

* 

5. Vasudeva S. Agrawala, Matsya Puraria —A study, (Varanasi, 
1963), pp. 15,28, 
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Yajnavidya, Mahavidya, Guhyavidya, Atmavidya, Anviksikl, 

Trayl, VSrta and Dapdanlti 1 

V 

The conception of the five faces of SarasvatT may be extended 
to the five Vedas in which Nalyasastra is included according to the 
new conception of the fifth Veda. Perhaps it has been reckoned 
so, because it embraces all the branches of arts and sciences 2 So 
this fifth Veda may be said to represent one of the faces of SarasvatT 
obviously with the fact that she (SarasvatT) is also said to represent 
the various arts and sciences^ and, therefore, appropriately is called 
‘sarvasangftasandhanatalakaraparupinl. 4 

4. The number of her hands and the objects held by them. 

The number of hands of SarasvatT differs from place to place 
in the PurSijas. It is really very interesting to take them all into 
account. In the PurSnas, SarasvatT is mostly alluded to as having 
four hands. But by some of her Pura^ic epithets like ‘VXij&pusta- 
kadhariijT' 5 ’, she seems to have two hands having a lute (Vloa) and 
a book (Pustaka). The Matsya-Purina , while prescribing certain 
rules for making the images of the various gods and goddesses states 
that SarasvatT like Brahma, should be made as having four hands. 6 
Like the Matsya, the Agm-Purara also prescribes that the image of 
goddess SarasvatT should be made as having a book (Pustaka), a 
rosary (Aksam&la), a lute (Vx&S.) and a water-vessel (KLumbhabja) 
in her respective hands. 7 

In the Visnudharmottara-Pur&ria, as in the other Purapas, a 
number of references puts forth her iconic character. At one 
place, she is described as having four hands. In her two right 
hands, she holds a book and a rosary, while in her two left hands 
she bears a water-vessel and a lute 8 Elsewhere also she is pictured 

1. Fis. P. I. 9.120-21, Pd. P .V. 27.118, also cf. Ramaprasad Chomda, 
The Indo-Aryan Races, A study of T he Origin of the Indo-Aryan pet pie 
and Inititutions, (Rajshahi, 1916), pp. 228-330. 

2. JVa* S. I. 15-6. 

3. I. Dowson, A classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology , (London, 
1961), p.284. 

4. BVP. II. 1.34. 

5. BVP. II. 1.35,2. 55. 

6. MP. 261.24 

7. AP. 50. 16. 

8. Dr. Pnyabala Shah, op. at., p. 225 

12 
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as having four hands, but the order of the emblems held in the 
right and the left hands differs. In the latter case, Sarasvatl is 
depicted as having a rosary and a trident in her two right hands 
and a book and a water-vessel in her left hands. 1 Thus Trident 
has been given in the place of lute (VlijS). At another place, she 
is mentioned as usual to have a book and a rosary in her right 
hands and ‘Vabjavl’ and a water-vessel in her left hands. 8 The 
word 'Vahjavl’ has been read by Dr. Kramrisch as ‘Vai^tjavP 8 
and by Dr. Priyabala Shah as the staff of ViflS made of bamboo. 4 

Besides, Sarasvati has been reckoned one of the five Prakrtis. 6 
The Vayu-Purava while describing her as the Prakrti Gau, presents 
her as having four mouths, four horns, four teeth, four eyes and 
four hands. 6 Since she herself is the prakrti gau, all the animalS 
are born under her impression as four-footed and four-breasted. 7 

In the Skanda-Pur&na , an earthen image is said to have been 
made by t he king AmbuvXci. That image is described to have four 
hands with a lotus, rosary, water-vessel and a book in the respective 
hands 8 . This shows the fulfilment of the rules laid down by the 
Pura$as, according to which the image of goddess Sarasvatl would 
have been made. 

In Jainism, most of the Vidyadevls are four-handed; while in 
the Buddhism, the case differs. The Buddhistic Sarasvatl is said 
to have either two arms or six arms, and in case she is two armed, 

1. Ibid., p. 327. 

2. Ibtd ., p» 154. 

3. Ibid., p. 154. f.n. 1. 

4. Ibid., p. 154 c. “The word Vanjavi requires some classification. 

I have amended the reading Vainavl into Vinaiva because Saras- 
vat! is traditionally known to carry ViqS and not a flute of 
bamboo which is the usual meaning of the word Vaixiavl. On 
further, however, I find that it is not necessary to change the 
reading into Vainava because, the word Vainavi does not mean 
Vln3. It indicates the staff of VinS which must have been made 
of bamboo as in the case of the present ‘Ekatlra* 

5. BFP.il. 1. 1 ff. 

6 VP. 23. 44-45. 

7. VP. 23. 88. 

8, SKP. VI 4$. lH» t 
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she has her four forms under different names. 1 She is also said 
to have eight 3 and even ten arms. 3 

5* The implication of the objects held in the hands 

The four arms of SarasvatT, like her four faces, represent the 
four Vedas 4 , and Kamap-dalu represents, the nector of ail ioastras 5 . 
Since she symbolises the entire knowledge she symbolises all the 
§5stras, too. She holds a book in one of her hands and this also 
conveys the same sense 6 . The Skanda-Purana VI. 46. 19, while 
defining the book in the one of the hands of SarasvatT says 
‘pustakain. ca tatha vame sarvavidyasamudbhavam.’ Since other 
concepts of SarasvatT have developed 7 from her watery form, eg. 
SarasvatT as a river, it is also maintained that SarasvatT has created 
all the tanmStras 8 which are but essential for the creation of the 
Universe and of which water is one. As prakrti, she is advocated 
to have created the Universe 9 . The water is fundamentally necessary 
for this purpose. It is, perhaps, for this reason that she has 
water m her water-vessel and thus by it, she, perhaps, also denotes 
her earliest association with water. This water may not be thought 
of an ordinary type. It is divine (divya) and it is only in this 
capacity that it may be thought to have been kept in the water- 
vessel of SarasvatT. 10 

Similarly the lute (Vl$a) held by SarasvatT is also not less 
important. It is held that the lute represents a kind of achieve¬ 
ment or proficiency. 11 This close relation of the lute and the book 
cannot be ignored. SarasvatT, no doubt, represents the principles 
of speech and for this very reason, she has been identified with 
speech (vSg vai sarasvatl) in the Brahmajjas. Now, this speech can 

1. cf. Benoytosh Bhattacharya, op. cit., pp. 349-51. 

g. Vaik R. 15. 

3. H. Krishna SastrT, op. at., p. 187. 

4. Dr. Pnyabala Shah, op. cit., p. 184. 

5. Ibid., p. 185. 

6. Ibid., p 186. 

7. ef. James Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion And Ethics, Vol II, 
(New York, 1954), p. 196. 

8. ef. Vasudev S. Agrawal, op. cit., p. 53. 

9. cf. BVP. II. 1. 1. ff. 

10. SKP. VI. 46. 19. 

11. Dr. Priyabala Shah, op. cit., p. 186. 
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reasonably be divided mto sound (dhvani) and word (pada, vakya 
etc.,). The book in the hand ofSarasvati may also be taken to 
represent besides what is said abovej the second element while the 
lute in her hand represents the first element. Only the lute, and 
no other musical instrument has been described in the hand of the 
goddess The lute is the most ancient musical instrument and 
finds mention in the Ait&reya Aranyaka • Melody helps mental 
concentration The lute is the best instrument resorted to for this 
purpose, because it is highly useful for producing Soma song, 1 
Moreover the goddess is said to have a rosary m one of her hands. 
This rosary in the hand of the goddess usually represents Time.* 


Abbreviations 


Ait Br. 

Aitareya-Bi ahmajja 

A P. 

Agni-PurSna 

Bv P. 

Biahmavaivarta-Puraija 

Bha P. 

Bhagavala-Purfuja 

D. Bha. 

Devi Bhagavata-PurEija 

Gop. Br, 

Gopatha-Brahma$a 

MP. 

Matsya-PurSya 

Man. A S. 

MSnasara on Architecture and Sculpture 

Nat. 

NStya-SSstra 

Pd. P. 

Padma-PurSjja 

R. V. 

%veda 

6at. Br. 

&atapatha-Br&hma$a 

&2Liu. Br. 

^afikhSyana-Brahmana 

Sadh. M. 

Ssdhana-Mala. 

&il. R. 

&ilparatna 

Sk P. 

Skanda-Puraija 

Taitt. Br. 

Taittirlya-BrShmana 

Taijtjl. Br. 

T&ndya~Brahmaija 

V. P. 

Vayu-Pur5ija 

Vam. P. 

Vamana-Pura$a 

Viak. R. 

V aikfta-Rahasya 

Vis. P. » 

Vi§iju-Purajja 


1. cf. D . Bha, III. 30. 2. 

2. Dr. Priyabala Shah, op, at p* 185. 
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A HITHERTO UNKNOWN MANUSCRIPT OF THE SVARGA- 
KHAI^pA OF THE BENGAL RECENSION-ITS CHARAC¬ 
TER AND IMPORTANCE 


ASHOKE CHATTERJEE 

srerprfa srsrrar ^r5r%: stt 

qftfsmr i sisr% wraro 

q ^ gf t^ T: i ^ 

ar&n smfa?r g^rq 

8K5Rr^5ft^i?nrr#^ w cr srrata; t ^nf- 

*rg q&cf i %% faWt 

aRw: smrfou: srPTtasr jthtswpt: 35^^ 1] 

Although the Padma-purSija in its entirety has been printed 
and published by five different scholars, yet the conclusion is 
irresistible that it has never been critically edited. It is a volu¬ 
minous work consisting of extensive parts called Khavas which 
are five in number in the Bengal recension, i. e Srsti, Bhttmi, 
Svarga, Pa tala and Uttara and six in Devanagarl recension which 
replaces the Svarga by Adi (called Svarga in the Venkatesvara 
Press edition) and Brahma. But although it has been published 
more than once, none represents the proper Bengal recension of it. 
There are reasons to believe that the Bengal recension of the 
Padma-pur5$a had perhaps a distinct text of its own which was in 
course of time not traceable on account of the overwhelming 
superiority of its Devanagarl counterparts. At present there are 
* some chapters of some Khavas which distinguish the two recen¬ 
sions of it. But the Svarga-Khantfa in its entirety stands an 
exception to it. Remaining completely unrecognised in the Deva- 
nSgari recension of it, this Khanka is a distinct text of varied 
interest. Its main importance lies in the fact that it may or may 
not possibly be regarded as the source of Kalidasa’s famous drama 
Abhijhanasakuntala. It is Prof. Winternitz who has first created 
interest in {he mincls of scholars with regard to the position 3 n 4 
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importance of the Svarga-Khan^a. He has remarked, “It will 
not be possible to decide the question of the source of 6akuntala 
drama finally, as long as we do not possess a reliable text of the 
Padma-pur5ija and as long as it is not possible to make a thorough 
comparison of the two texts ** 

The Svarga-Khaijd a has never been published and so far as 
our information goes eight complete manuscripts of it are traceable 
Of these, two belong to the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, one to the 
National Library, Calcutta, one to the Sahitya Parisat Library, 
Calcutta, one to the Samskrta Siksa Parisat, Calcutta, one to the 
Dacca University Library, East Pakistan one to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and the last to the Staatsbibliothek, Marburg, 
West Germany. 

We have had the opportunity to examine all these manuscripts 
in details But quite recently we have bccu able to secure another 
manuscript of the Svarga-kha$<Ja which we have reasons to 
believe, decidedly preserves the older text. This was found in the 
private collections of Pandit Shyamacharan Kaviratna, Howrah, 1 
This is complete m 107 folios. But on account of the fault in 
numbering of some of the pages the last page is numbered 105 
instead of 107. The error is first seen in page 22 where there is 
double numbering 22 and 20. Of these the latter was originally 
written but afterwards conccied as 22. Similar is the case with 
page 23 which bears an old but erroneous number 21. From 
this page no attempt has whatsoever been made to correct the 
numbering of the pages. Ihis false numbering has been allowed 
to continue It is all the more curious to not© that the numbering 
of 38 is 36 as usual but there was another numbering of this 
page also which was 35 instead of 38. This numbering of 35 
has been wiped out. From pages 93 to 107, there are always the 
double numbering one is from 91 to 105 the other is curiously 
. one higher, i. e., from 92-106. 

It is written on country made paper in Bengali character 
with nine lines (3*4-3“i-3) in each page, The page 105a, however, 
contains ten JUnes (3-b4-{-3), Pages 47 and 76a also contain ten 

X We are grateful to Sri Bslai Chandra Banerjee, Govt. Pleader, 

- Howrah, who has kindly lent it to me for examination from the 
private collection of his grandfather, pandit Kaviratna 
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lines but that extra line denotes entirely later additions. Its size 
is 16 2x5*2. It is in good condition. It begins with Om sri iri 
harib’ and its post colophon is as follows. 

Yatnena likhitam grantham yai corayati mSaavab/ 

mata oa sukarl tasya pita tasya ca gardabhah// 
srlr-astu lekhake pathake ca 

Following are the grounds for considering it as preserving 
an earlier text 

In addition to the Khavas already mentioned above, there 
are innumerable treatises which though being originally indepen¬ 
dent claim to be parts of the Padma-purana. It is due to the huge 
mass of it, the Vayu-purapa, Matsya-puraoa and some other 
PurEpas state that the Padma-purana consists of 55000 dokas. 
But a careful examination of the present Padum-pur^ua shows that 
originally it consisted neither of such a huge hulk nor of distinct 
parts called Khavas. At ope place in the Padma-purana it is 
found that the whole of the Padm§-Pm%a was spoken 041 fey 
Manci for Vvisa’s sake ip five parts called parvans. Of these 

fiye parvans, the first dealt with the origin of Viraj, the second 
dealt with all the planets and the mountains, continents and seven 
oceans, the third contained the accounts of thqse Kings who paid 
large amount of money a? priestly fees, and also treated of the 
creation by Rudra and the curse of Daksa, tl*e fourth dealt with 
the orjgin of Kings and with the history of aj| the royal families 
and the fifth treated of die nature of final liberation and the way 
of attaining it 

That the Padma-purSna jp its earlier form with the Parva 
division and with BrahmS and Marlci as interlocutors, was a much 
shorter work is shown not only by the above (prated rendering of 
the verses in which the Padrna-pur£pa is said to haye been spoken 
opt briefly in five parvans but also by the Agni-pnr a Up and the 
Bhujm-Kbanda of the present Padrna-purapa. The Agni-purapa 
says (272,2). 

Vaisakhyam paurpam^syarn ca svargarthi jaiadhemimut/ 

padf^mmdvSdaba-sahasram jyaisthe dadyEc ca dheuumat// 

It is clear that it knows a Padma-purana consisting of 1=2990 
Wfes. The Bbumi-Khandu says that the PadmarpurSna consisted 
of 12600 verses m the Kaliyuga, that die aatine Parana of 12990 
13 
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verses would perish in the Kali age and that this work would again 
come into being for the first time in that age (Bhumi-Khapda, 
125. 43-45). 

This fact that the Padma-purSpa was probably not such 
voluminous as it appears to be is also corroborated by the evidence 
of the Bengal manuscripts of the Uttara-Khaoda, the necessary 
passages of which are as follows: 

dvadas'atha sahasr5pi pSsand&pahrtSni vai/ 
kalau naiam praySsyanti prathamaqi dvijasattamah// 
vinS dvada£a s&hasra padmanyapi mahSphalam/ 
kalau yuge pathisyanti purSnam padmasamjfiakam// 

It is to be noted that though the writer of these verses made 
an attempt to give the present amplified text of the Padma-purSpa 
a garb of greater antiquity, he has not denied the loss of the 12000 
sfiokas belonging to this work. 

So it is evident that the Padma-PurSpa in its earlier form was 
much shorter and had its division known as the Par vans. We 
become all the more interested when we read and carefully examine 
this newly discovered manuscript. On two occasions its colophon 
distinctly mentions its Parva division, reads fityadi mahapurSpe 
padme tftlye parvaoi svargakhapd© sakuntale pralhamo* dhy&yah, 
and c iti ^rlpadmapurSn® tftlye parvapi svargakhand© anukrama- 
vanjanarp nama?tatrirp^attamo’ dhyayah Not any of the eight 
manuscripts of the Svarga khayuja mentioned above refers or seem 
to refer to the earlier division, i. e , Parva division of it. They all 
along in each of their colophons testify to the presence only of the 
Khand a division of it. This seems that this newly discovered 
manuscript is an older one. 

Secondly, we have carefully calculated the total number of 
the verses of the Svargakhapda. Taking into consideration nineteen 
verses of the 20th chapter the bulk of which is written in prose, the 
total number of it is 2375. The variant of number of these ifiokas 
is not more than 20 in all the cases. But the number of the Uokas 
in this manuscript is much more than its counterpart. There is no 
numbering pf &okas in each chapter ; it may be nearing 2600. 
The contents of two entire chapters are conspicuous by their 
absence in it. These are no. 28 and no 38. Thus while all other 
have 40 chapters, it has 38 chapters only. Besides thes& quite a 
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number of verses from different chapers of it are missing in this 
manuscript. This tends to suggest that this belongs to the compa¬ 
ratively early recension of the Padma-purapa which, as we have 
noticed above, consists of lesser number of verses. 

Thirdly a careful examination of the Svargakhapda shows 
that it has derived quite a large number of chapters and isolated 
verses from the Mahabharata. The following short analysis will 
show the indebtedness of the writer of the Svargakhapda to the 
compiler of the Mahabharata. 

Mahabharata (Adi), Chapter 67, Verses 1-22 = Svargakhapda, 

Chapter I, verse 
44-64 

Mahabharata (Adi), Chapter 67, Verses 23-33 = Svargakhapda, 

Chapter II, verses 
1-14. 

Mahabharata (Adi), Chapter 68, Verses 18-80 = Svargakhapda, 

Chapter HI, verses 
42-103. 

Mahabharata (Adi), Chapter 69, Verses 1-27 = Svargakhapda, 

Chapter IV, verses ■ 
1-23. 

Mahabharata (Adi), Chapter 69, Verses 38-49 = Svargakhapda, 

Chapter VI, verses 
M2, 

Mahabharata (Arapyaka) Chapter 192 
Verses 6-29 

-do- Chapter 193 Verses 1-27 

-do- Chapter 194 Verser 2-25 

-do- Chapter 195 Verser 1-33 

-do- Chapter 130 Verses 17-20 | Svargakhanda, Chapter 

-do- Chapter 131 Verses 1-30 J XVIII, verses 2-43 

Mahabharata (Dropa), 

Chapter 173 verses 20-33 = Svargakhapda, Chapter XX, verses 

2-15 (after 79 liness of prose begins 
the verse) • 

Mahabharata (A^vamedhika), 

Chapter 5 Verses 3-26 "j Svargakhapda, Chapter 
do Chapter 6 Verses 2-33 j ~XIX, verses 2-53 


Svargakhapda, Chapter 
XVII, verses 2-96. 
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MahSbhSrata Chapters 7 and 8 correspond to Chapter XX (in- 

eluding its prose portion) 

do Chapter 9 corresponds to Chapter XXI 

do Chapter 10 corresponds to Chapter XXI 

It may be mentioned, however, that our manuscript in 
question is comparatively free from the influence of the Maha- 
bhSrata. At least at some places it uses comparatively less terms 
and terminologies, words and phrases of the MahabhSrata as 
compared to its eight other counterparts. A difference of it with 
other eight manuscsipts so far as the £akuntala episode is concerned 
may be shown. It is needless to mention that all other eight 
manuscripts show much more remarkable affinity with the MahS- 
bharata than this one. The following chart will classify it: 


This manuscript 

Chapter I 

46c sarvarSjyam 

54a dharma 

Chapter II 

lb agamat 

5d anindite 

Chapter III 

44a gflhayante 

46c kalpanam 

57d StmapakSrina 

61a cSsya 

65b sarpprati 

73d priyanvitah 

76a saip-vasantam 

76b visaye§v 

•77a saiphita 

8Qd prapa sa 

81d gharmatmE 

B4b dharanl-renudu#i;hitak 

‘88d : siitah 
93a ya c 

Chapter IV 

44foanyam 
21b satySc ca 


Mah&bh&rata and other manuscripts 

sarvaip rajyam 
dharmya 

alrayat 

^akuntale 

gfihamSna 

kalySnam 

atmapahari$a 

tasya 

saipsadi 

Iriyanvitab 

saipsarantam 

visamesv 

saipsthita 

prSpy eva 

gharmSrtab 

°renn-gunthitab 

putrafl 

mSm 

anyan 
satyatp ca 
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The twenty-eighth chapter which bears some ideas and 
passages similar to those of the Mahabharata is conspicuous by its 
absence in it. This may lead to conclusion that in all probability it 
belongs to the earlier recension of the Padma-purSpa which may 
not have copiously used the identical words, parts of sentence, and 
verses of the Mahabharata. Its latter redactors in order to increase 
the bulk of it more for propagating their views have freely copied 
from the Mahabharata—the ever-eternal fountain of Indian 
thoughts. 

Fourthly, the colophons of all these eight manuscripts are all 
the same while those of this manuscipt differs a bit from them. 
While all other manuscripts mention ‘iti ^rl-padma-puratie,’ the 
colophons of this one runs as follows btyadi-mahapurape padme* 
suggesting its inclusion in different type of recensions 

Fifthly it may be pointed out that while dealing with the 
Marutta-episode, this manuscript is bereft of nineteen verses where 
king Marutta glorifies &iva in order to fetch gold by which he can 
perform his sacrifice. It is needless to mention that all other 
manuscripts contain it and the passages similar to it can also be 
found in the Mahabharata VII 173. This suggests its antiquity 
as we know the latter redactors of the Saiva sects took up the whole 
of this Khanda, nay the whole of the Padma-purapa, tried to wipe 
out its Vaisnava influence and administer from place to place 
certain passages glorifying &iva. 

Sixthly, it is interesting to note that *he first six chapters 
(leaving aside the beginning portion of, chapter I i. e., verses 1+43) 
of the Svarga-Khapda deal with the isakuntala-episode. Here the 
colophon of this manuscript varies with that of others. While 
others run as ''iti^rl-padma^purane ^akuntale’ (ity-Sdi-mahapurane’ 
Of course runs over through out all the colophons). This shows a 
distinction of it—however minor may it be—with its counterparts. 

Last but not the least, this is the only dated munuscript ef 
the Svarga khanda while all other lack, and it shows that the scribe 
sends this work after completion to a King or Zanjindar through 
the hands of one Laksminarayan Chattoraj. It bears the date 
6 aka 1763,(1861 A T).) The scribe was aware that this one was 
not similar to its other counterparts. * 



THE PURANIC THEORY OF 
THE YUGAS AND KALPAS —A STUDY 

BY 

An and Swarup Gupta 

f&rtari i w?r 
«rrgPr^?«»nsPr fa«rrdssr f^r; i 

gqpftrr wrqg *th %x\$s% 

m stt#rr *tr ?rr|wf^3rr^fe?irfir srRrwst i 
to: ^rr#t ureter *rr?pmr amfra(» 
g<T-*r?3?crc ^ n*ffTiTT % vtm mi'kit, ?rr ‘srrfar 

stf%q-fesr?d%w?fr i %xwr$m^ * 

s?gg*r gsrOTHfir ftmrctsfq f?f: t 

w mJ m$ wgsnfar gfaazrr 

TOtTr st&tr s^tr, ^w^ra^rsfq 

g^ragcq^rr r m% srctair i I 

The PurSnas have given the long computations of the Yugas 
and the Kalpas, in which they have divided the duration of the 
Universe (Brahmand a ) both * n i fcs manifest and semi-manifest 
forms. The Pura^as have conceived the Time or K&la as begin¬ 
ningless and endless, and so there is no break in the order of the 
creation, preservation and dissolution of the Universe, in other 
words, there is no break in the continuity of the universe in some 
form or the other; for, even in the Prdaya the universe is not totally 
destroyed, but merges into its unmanifest cause from which it 
emerged at the time of its creation, as says the Gita— 

»iare>i#i sraw®# qrca i 

m ^ « (2- 28) 

(Beings are unmanifest in their origin, manifest in the interval, 

•{& 

and unmanifest in their end). The Visnu PurS^a puts this PurSnic 
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truth of the continuity of the creation, pieservation and dissolution 
of the universe in clear words *— 

(Vis.-P ,1 2 26) 

Thus the creation, preservation and dissolution (Srsti, Sthiti 
and Pralaya ) go on taking place after each other in the fixed order 
and after fixed intervals like the day and night 

The Puranas call the duration of the Universe in its manifest 
form (i. e. the time of its creation and preservation, or its S'tsti- 
kala and Sthiti-kala) as a Kalpa which is regarded as the Day of 
Brahma, the Creator, on the analogy of the day of man when he 
is active. 

A Kalpa has been divided into 14 Manvantaras, and each 
Manvantara into 71 Catur-Yugas (a term generally used in the 
Fttr5ijas) or Daiva-Yugas (a term used in the Manu-Smrti) or 
MahSyugas (a term generally found used in the astronomical 
works). Each Mahayuga consists of four Yugas, viz. Krta-Yuga, 
(or Satya-Yuga), Treta-Yuga, Dvapara-Yuga and Kali-Yuga, of 
descending duration of the ratio of 4 3:2 1 Thus, the Krta-Yuga 
is of 4,000 divme yeais with a Sandhi of 400 divine years in the 
beginning and a Sarndhytlmsa of the similar length at the end, the 
Treta-Yuga is of 3,000 divine years with a Sanihi and a Saihdhyamsa 
of 300 divine years each, the Dvapara-Yuga of 2,000 divme years 
with a Sandhi and Samdhyamsa of 200 divine years each and the 
Kaliyuga of 1000 divine years with a Sandhi and a SandhyUmsa of 
100 divine years each. All these four Yugas (with their durations 
in the descending order, i e, of 4000+400 +400, 3000+300+300, 
2000+200+200, 1000 + 100+100 divine years) make a Maha¬ 
yuga of 12,000 divine years, each divine year being equal to 360 
human years. 

This computation of the length of the four Yugas has been 
considered by some modern scholas as ‘purely hypothetical’ 1 , 
‘extravagant’ 3 and ‘gigantic’*. But considering the eternity and 

1. A. D. Pusalker, Studies m the Epic and the Puranas, Introduction, 
p. lvi. • 

2» A Cunningham, The Book of Indian Eras, p. 4. 

3. K.D. Sethna, ‘Msgasthcnes and Indian Chronology’, Parana, X. % 
(July 1968) p. 131. 
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infinity of the Time (JTJla), no division of time, whatever may bo 
its length, can properly be called as extravagant and gigantic. 
And according to the Indian philosophical conception, Time is one 
and indivisible and so any division of time by its very nature must 
be purely hypothetical and imaginary It must be conceded, 
however, that this long computation of the Yugas as given in the 
Pur&nas may also be taken as representing the later Purple view 
only, for the earliar view seems to favour a much smaller computa¬ 
tion of the four Yugas. 

The Manu Smrti gives th > length of the four Yugas as 
follows ;— 

asaifa #>ri 3 i'U • 

a?!? a*uf^: 11 

erases tag i 

^ grcsrarpi Mwf gaswRl tl <i.ee-7i) 

From these si okas it appears that the Manu-smfti gives the 
length of the four Yugas most probably in the human years and not 
in the divine years: for, firstly, it does not mention here these years 
as daiva (divine), and secondly, in the last ^loka (71) quoted above, 
four human Yugas ( ) of the collective length 

of 12,000 years ( ) are said to make a devUn&th yugam 

(Divine Yuga) and if these four Yugas are m&nu$a (human), 
the length of their duration might also have been intended as 
mUu$a But following the Pura$ic view the commentator Kufiftfea 
remarks here that the number of the years of the duration of the four 
Yugas mentioned here is divine (q^MT 

The MahabhSrata (Vana-Parva, 188.22-26, NUakaptha’s 
text) gives also the length of the four Yugas which is similar to that 
given by the Manu-Smrti, but it (the Mfoh.) does nowhere mention 
the years as divine It does not even says that the four Yugas 
collectively qiake one divya Yuga ; it simply mentions that the 
12,000 years of the four Yugas are collectively called die yug&khyU _ 

. siasrats# gmw i (27 cd) 
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But the Purapas clearly mention the years of the duration of 
the four Yugas as divya (divine); e. g.— 

?a%gifg9%i. i 
Wh* it u 

=3c9ft sftfor | % £.31% qsirsfiJ^ | 

T^9T£I9r SISTlfa || 

a<<mr«r: 9 %: 9sqi asitfaNi l 

sNfasN p9ifri% ft 9 : n 

(Vis^u P., I. 3 12-14) 

$3 % mi =3 9§pn | 

?|aTO||fg a? II 

(Brahma. P., 229. 5) 

This Puraijic computation of the length of the four Yugas in 
the divine years seems to be a later elaboration, the earlier compu¬ 
tation as given in the Manu-smrti and the MahEbharata being 
much smaller. But even the earlier PurSijic view as represented 
by the Vayu-Pura$a (32.58 ff.) seems to favour the smaller compu¬ 
tation in the human years According to this Puraoa the Catur- 
ynga (four Yugas taken collectively) of the length of 12,000 years 
has four P&das or quarters in the form of the four Yugas ; thus— 

1. Krta-yuga 4,800 years Prakriya-Pada 

2. Treta-yuga 3,600 years Anusanga-Pada 

3. Dvapara-yuga 2,400 years Upodghata-Pada 

4. Kali-yuga 1,200 years Samhara-Pada 


The Pura$a is said to be also of the 12,000 £iokas and to have 
the similar four PUdas :— 

^ gig99T?% i 

sssrfa 9%wi is ^ ^ n 

g i 

<9* gTC99IS% 39 % % II 

g»i 93 ^ fwr ftfei Wi i. 

59% 3 W! faft% 39 II 

(Vayu-P, 32» 65-67) 


14 
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Here the 12,000 years of the Catur-yuga and its four Pndas are 
said to be corresponding with the 12,000 ^lokas and the four P&das 
of the PurSqa, which indicates that the computation of the four 
Yugas according to the Vstyu PurSjja here is in the human years 
and not in the divine years. The context preceding these iHokas 
also leads to the same conclusion. 


But later on the PurS^as elaborated the computation of the 
length of the four Yugas, perhaps under the influence of the 
Siddhanta Jyotisa , and so the computation of the four Yugas in the 
human years was replaced by that in the divine years, which made a 
lot of difference. According to the earlier computation in the 
human years the length of a Catur-yuga was 12,000 years, while 
according to the later PurSijic computation in divine years, the 
length of the Caturyuga comes to 43,20,000 (12,000x360) 
human years. 


A Cunningham in his ( Book of the Indian Eras * has suggested 
the source of this longer Purajjic computation in divine years. 
According to him the present Puraijic system of computation is 
the invention of the astronomers “which they based on their newly 
acquired knowledge of the precession”. The precession of the 
equinoxes per year fixed by ParS^ara was 46 5 seconds and that by 
Arya-bhata was 46,2 seconds. Shri K, D. Sethna in his article 
‘Megasthenes and Indian Chronology’ (Pub. in 'Purina* X. 2) on 
the basis of these facts analyses this problem as follows: 


Given the precession, what would be the period of one revolu¬ 
tion through the whole circle of the ecliptic of 360 degrees ? As 
60 minutes make 1 degree and 60 seconds 1 minute, to cover 
the full circle of the ecliptic takes 1,296,000 (360 X 60X 60) seconds 


divided by 46.5 or 46.2. Then we get 

years, which by dividing them by three become 


or 


12,660,000 
462.. 

and 

Ji55 ***mm'*m 


43,20,000 y ears xhe numerator is exactly the number of years 
154 

which goes into a Mahayuga (or Caturyuga). And 43,20,000 years 
is the period dn which the ecliptic would be circled 155 or 154 times. 


According to both the earlier view and the later Pur&qic 
view 1,000 Caturyugas go to make the length of the duration qf 
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a Kalpa, i.e. the duration of the existence of the universe, which 
is also called Brahma’s Day (sflUf:); cf.— 

g»rmf 3 qfoteqqi I 
strata#! areal re II 

(Manu Smrti 1 72) 

>rei gresrcns# grererei <# 5 tWar i 
lag. refsqforett araggifaa; n 

(Mbh., Vana-P., 188 28) 

sa ^ai gmsi $fo«re reggreg i 
• aaisre re 3«oit fgatf ^ li 

(Vin>u-P., I. 3 15) 

In the Nirukta and the Bhagavad-Gita the Caturyuga or the 
MahSyuga is simply called as the Tuga — 

‘a^reigreais.— 

Nirukta, 14 4. 

sfregqrrfewsa^wjit % i 
lift isftirefi3» rear; n 

(Bhag.-Gita, 8. 17; Nirukta 14. 4) 

By the word ‘Yuga’ used by Yaska here Prof Mankad in his 
work Purtinic Chronology , remarks that “the designation (Catur¬ 
yuga or Kalpa or Divya-yuga) employed by the Purauas for units 
of extreme length are replaced by one (i. e. Tuga) which Purapically 
means a lesser duration”. But I think Yaska’s yuga is the same 
as the Daiva Tuga of the Manu-Smrti or the Caturyuga of the Puraijas, 
for the Manu-Smrti uses the term ‘ Tuga * as a synonym for its 
‘Daivikayuga 3 also; cf. 

Ifasref grerei 3 asre qfoiwH l 
strafoq#} areal nf% re li 72 
at g*t«s?rNt rera 3®w#5:1 
11ft re areafta iteftirefoil reap 11 73. 

(Manu -Smyti, Adh. 1) 

Compare also the Wyii-Puraija, 32, 67, quoted above, where 
the word Tuga is used for the Chatur-yuga. 
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YUGAS ASSOCIATED WITH DEI ARM A 

The four Yugas are associated with dharma or moral virtues, 
and the dharma gradually decreases by one jbftda (quarter) from Krta 
to Kali. Thus, the dharma in the krta-Yuga is of all the four pUdas 
(i. e. in its entirety), in the TretS it loses its one psda and becomes 
of three pMas only, and so on up to Kali-Yuga when its one pSda 
only remains ; cf, the Manu-Smrti 1, 81-82 : — 

qtwrm: n 

w TO3*ra#ra: i 
to: n 

Thus, there is the gradual deterioration from Yuga to Yuga, 
The period of human age is also subject to this gradual deterio¬ 
ration, In the Krta yuga man lives for 400 years, in the Treta 
300 years in the Dvapara 200 years and in the Kali*Yuga 100 years 

3RtJT[: I 

c* itaifes iaraiflafa to: II 

0 Ibid ., £l, 83) 

This theory of the gradual deterioration in life from Yuga to 
Yuga is opposed to the modern theory of evolution, 

The dharma of each Yuga differs from the other, In the Krta 
tapas (austerity) in the Trots jit ana (knowledge of Self), in the DvS- 
para Tafia (Sacrificial cult) and in the Kali d&na (charity) is the 
main dharma : 

£#f swf#3TH{ gilt I 

w. it i 

sat wtarpfafa nit # ii 

(Ibid; £l. 85-86) 

Human actions bear fruits according to the influence of a 
Yuga : — 

TOisgjf it% swaaj ii 


(Ibid, &. 84) 
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The same view of the gradual deterioration from Yuga to 
Yuga and different characteristics and dharma of the Yugas is held 
by the PurSpas and the Epics also. According to the Vayu-PurSija 
even the different gods are worshipped in the different Yugas.— 
Brahma in the Krta, Yajna in the Treta, Visual in the DvSpara 
and MahSdeva in the Kali :— 

sm ^ it 

(Vayu. P„ 32. 21) 

Even the mode of worship differs from Yuga to Yuga—in the 
Krta dhyana (meditation) in the Treta worshipping by means of 
Yajnas, in the Dvapara area or puja, and in the Kali the chanting 
and repetition of God’s name bear similar fruits : — 

gmsaaa, i • 

(Visiju-P. VI, 2. 19.) 

MANVANTARAS 

Neither YSska, nor the Gita, nor the Mbh.-Vana-Parva and 
nor even the Manu-Smrti in the slokas quoted above have inserted 
the computation of the fourteen Manvantaras within the frame of 
the scheme of computation of the Brclhma-ahah (the Day of BrahmS) 
or the Kalpa, although the Manu-smrti mentions seven Manu-s 
and their antara-s or durations during which they created and 
protected the creatures:— 

wpgwrea aat: 'fsjfejn aaatstf i 

H5ir: ^T: || 6I 

argaai nsRsti a || 62 

^ II 63 

(Manu, Adh. 1) 

But in the Pur&ijas as well as in the works of the Siddhanta- 
Jyotisa we have also the computation of the Manvantaras (the 
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periods of Manu-s), fourteen of which go to make the total period 
of a Kalpa or the BrtXhma-ahak (the Day of BrahmS) inserted bet¬ 
ween Yuga (i. e. the Mahayuga) and Kalpa; cf. 

fe# OTT f f&T I 

qft^raf $ |qf ^ II ig 
fggnwi snfafT iw#: i 
fft: $13: g*F#ii f ?ren || is 
$F3t sflSWf: | 

flit ffafait ftn awi ufagg*: ii 22 

(Viuju-P., I. 3) 

f g $««Rt f®it ftp i 

3 hwj^i fliftw II 

(Braluna-P, 231.12) 

So, according to the Visou-PurSoa, a Martvantaia (Manu’s 
Period) consists of something more than 71 CUtur-yugas ( HT(%^T t0€* 

) The commentator Jarldhara explains the word i'&dhik& as 
follows:— mf>*s\w 

mfr srfta^ncto- 

w4; 55 . 

Thus, a* the Day of Brahma or Kalpa is equal to the 14 
Manvantaras or 1000 Gatuiyugas, a Manvantara actually is equal 

to 71 ^ Caturyugas ^for, 1000 ~ 14 = 71 + ^ ^ ♦ 

The Sttxya-Siddhanta (the earliest available work on the 
Siddh&nta~J i yoti$a) makes this point of *$UdhikZ* more clear, In its 
computation of Yugas and Kalpas it says that after every Manvan¬ 
tara there is a Sandhi equal to the period of a Kfta-Yuga (i. e. of 
4800 years) and this Sandhi after each Manvantara is characterised 
by jala-plava (water-immersion or deluge), and there is also a 
Sandhi in the beginning of a Kalpa, which ( Sandhi) is the fifteenth 
and is also of the length of the Kyta-Yuga :— 

pti wzfo- tt$T i 

WRf iff: 3R5gf: it 

sip# «pw: i 

fffw. qsgrapar: ^3: n 

. ) , (SOrya-SiddhBnta, 1. 18-19) 
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Thus, the first Manvantara in a Kalpa has two Sandhis , one 
in the beginning and the other in the end, so there are 15 Manvantara - 
sandhis of 4800 years each in a Kalpa, besides the 14 Manvantaras 
of 71 Gaturyugas each These 15 Sandhis (= 4800 X 15 = 72,000 years 
or 6 Caturyugas) and the 14 Manvantaras («71 X 14 = 994 Gatur¬ 
yugas, together make the total of 1000 Gaturyugas. 

The conception of the 14 Manvantaras forming the duration 
of a Kalpa or the Day of Brahma is mainly Purapic. According 

to the Puranas a Manvantara is a period of l~Qor 71 ~ Gaturyugas 

and according to the Surya-sindhanta , as quoted above, it is a period 
of 71 Mahay ugas-\-4800 divine years as its Sandhi except the first 
Manvantara which is of the period of 71 Mahayugas+9600 divine 
years (the two Sandhis one in the beginning and the other at the 
end). Both these computations come to the same thing. Thus, 
according to this computation a Manvantara is a period of 8,52,000 
divine years and 30,67,20^000 (12000x360x 71 + 17,28000) mortal 
years 1 

A Manvantara is named after its presiding deity called Manu 
who is in charge of the preservation and protection of the universe 
during his period. According to the Vispu-Purapa (III If.) out 
of the H Manvantaras of the present Kalpa six Manvantaras have 
already passed, viz.— 

I, Svayambhuva (<*wg*), 2. Svarocisa (**nftftw), 3. Uttama 
03 tW), 4 TSmasa (cHTRl), 5. Raivata (%TcT) and 6. Caksusa 

(*Tga). 

The seventh called the Vaivasvata (^SRSTct) is the present Manvan¬ 
tara and the seven future Manvantaras are as follows :— 

8. Savarpi farafni), 

9. Daksa-sSvarpi 

10. Brahma-savarni (5nr-HRf%), 
or 

Meru-sEvarpi (ife-*rraf%) (Devi Bhag. X. 13. 26). 

II. Dharma-savaipi (vOT-W^f^T) 

or • 

Shrya-savarpi (^f-¥TT^f%) (D. Bhag.) 


h Visnu-Purdjna I. 3. 19-2J, 
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PURfttvIA 

12. Rudra-sStvanji 
or 

Candra-sSvargi (‘spjf-STFrft) (IX BhSg.) 

13. Raucya (fMt) («Ag. P., Adh, 150; Hariv. I. 7. 5) 
or 

Deva-sSvarjji (^-^1^1^) (Bhag.-P. VIII. 13. 27) 

14. Bhautya (qfter) ( = Ag.»P.; Hariv.) 
ox 

Indra-sSvar^i (^-SF&rfifr) (Bhag.-P.) 
or 

Vistju-savaroi (fep^-^rraKr) (1). BhSg.) 

Of these future Manus the Oth is the son of VivasvJln (Sun) 
from his wife GhSyS, and is therefore the stop-brother of Vaivasvata- 
Manu and resembles him, whence he is called Sdmrp (of the 
same varna or form). The next four Manus (9*12) are the sons of 
Priyavrata and the grandsons of Svayambhuva-Manu (the first 
Manu). According to the Harivamaa (I. 7. 6) these four Manus 
(9-12) are also called Meru»s&uar$is, for they obtained the Manu- 
hood by performing austerities on the Meru mountain (ttarwof 

^rsn*f%:, i wpi 

*pfsfir straw? Raucya is the son 

of Prajapati Ruci and Bhautya is the son of Bhfui. 

Each Manvantara has its own Saplarfis (Seven Sagos), gods, 
Indra, Manu and his royal sons who are in charge of the protection 
of the world and axe simultaneously created in the beginning and 
destroyed at the end of their Manvantara :— 

gfl: tpEt I 

^ |l 

In each Manvantara the SHttviH &akti of Visiju is also in- 
carnated in the form of his partial incarnation to help in the work 
of the protection of the universe. 

Below are given gods (in their ganas) t Indra, part-incarnation 
of Visnu and principal Pursue episodes of each Manvantara 
according to the Visnu.-P, (III. 1-2) and the Bhag.-P, (VIII* 1-24) : 
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Manvantara or 
Mam 

Gana-s of 
Gods 

Indrz Visnu’s in¬ 

carnation 

Episode relating 
to 

1, Svayam- 
bhuva 

Yama-s 

.? Yajna 

Kapila 

2 SvSrocisa 

1 ParS- 

vata-s 

Vipa- Vibhu 
iscit 

+ *• 


2. Tusita-s 



3. Uttama 

1. Sudha- 

man-s 

2. Satya-s 

3. Japa-s 

4. Pratar- 

dana-s 

5. VaiSa- 

vartln-s 

Su^anti Satyasena 

* * « 

4. Tamasa 

1 Sup5ra-s 

2. Hari-s 

3. Satya-s 

4. Sudh!-s 

Sibi Hanme- 

dhasa 

Gajendra- 

moksa 

5, Raivata 

1. AmitS.- 
bha-s 

2. Bhuta- 

raya-s 

3. Vaikuij- 
tha-s 

4. Sume- 
dha-s 

Vibhu Vaikuntha 

* * ■* 

6 Caksusa 

1. Apya-s 

2* Prasiita-s 

3. Bhavya-s 

4. Pythu- 

• ka-s 

5. Lekha-s 

Mano- Ajita 
java 

1. Samudra- 

manthana 

(churning of 
• the ocean) and 

Kurma- 

AvatSra 


15 
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2. War between 
Gods and 
Asuras—Jam- 
bha Namuci 
etc. billed 

7. Vaivasvata 1. Aditya-s Puraib- Vflmana Bali-VUmana 
(&raddha- 2. Vasu-s dara 

deva Manu) 3. Rudra-s 

4. Visve- 
deva-s 

5. Rbhu-s 

6. A£vin-s 


8. Savarni 

1, Sutapa-s 

Bali Sfcrva- 


2. Amita- 
bha-s 

3, Mukhya-s 

hhauma 

9. Daksa- 

1. Para-s 

Adbhu- &§abha 

s3var&i 

2. 

garbha-s 

3. Sudhar- 

raan-s 

ta 

10, Brahma- 

1, Sudha- 

&anti Visvaksena 

savariji 

man-s 

(Vis-P) 


2. Vibud- 

or 


dha-s 

^ambbu 

(BhSg.) 

11. Dharma- 

1. Vihan- 

Vr&a Dharmasetu 

sSvarni 

gama-s 

(Vi§. P,) 


2. Kama' 
gama-s 

Vaidhpta 

* i 

3. Nirv&ua- 
rata-s 

(BhSg.) 

12. Rudra- 

l, Harita^s 

Rta- Svadh&man 

f 

sayariji 

2. Rohita-s 

dhaman 


3. Suma 
nas-§ 
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4. Sukai- 
man-s 

5. Surapa-s 

13. Raucya 1. Sutra- Divas- Yogesvara 

man-s pati 

2. Sukar- 
man-s 

3. Sudhat- 
rtian-s 

14. Bhautya 1. Gaksu- &uci Brhad- 

sa-s bhanu 

2. Pavitra-s 

3. Katiis- 
tha-s 

4. Bhra- 
jika-s 

5. VacSvr- 
ddha-s 

KALPA 

As 1,000 Mahayugas, each of 12,000 divine years or of 
43,20*000 hitman years, make a Kalpa or cosmic period, the length 
or duration Off a Kalpa comes to 1,20,00,000 divine years or 
4,32,00,00*000 human years Since a Kalpa is the Dgg of Brahma 
(Creator), 30 such Kalpas make a Month of Brahma. And as there 
are 30 tithis (lunar days) of different designations in a lunar month, 
Oft the sattie analogy the different Patties of the 30 Kalpas of 
Brahma’s Month are given in the Matsya-Parana (Adh. 290) 
as follows: 

1. &veta ( ), 2. Nila-lohita (), 3. Vama- 

deva ( ), 4 Rathantara ( ), 5 Raurava ( *for), 

6. Deva ( ), 7. Brhat-kalpa (), 8 Kandarpa ( ^ 5:4 

9. Sadya ( Wf), 10. liana (t*TR)> 11. Tamah (5R:), 12* Sara- 
svata (*TR3*R), 13. Udana (^R)> 14. Garuda (*irs), 

IS. Kaurma ( )> 16. Narasimha (^Kf^fC), 17. Samana 

{WTR )> 18. Agneya ( ^rTSR ), 19. Soma ( )* 20. Manava 

(^n^R )> 21. Tat-pumSn (), 22. Vaikuptha (), 
23. Lak$m!-kalpa ( ), 24. Slvitri-kalpa ( ), 
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25. Aghora ( sraK ), 26. V&rSha (sfTCTf), 27, Vairaja (tesr ), 
28, Gauri-kalpa ()> 29. Mahc&vara (*rnt*<K )i 30, Pitr- 
kalpa (fowl). 

Of these 30 Kalpas the 15th ( Kaurma ) is the Full-Moon Day 
(tM*TT#) and the 30th (Pitf»kalfia) the New-Moon Day ( 

) of Brahma’s Month. 

Out of the eighteen MahapurSnas the following PurSpas deal 
with the accounts of some of these Kalpas, as follows (see Matsya-P., 
Adh. 53) 


✓ 

Purina 

1 

Kalpa 

Padma-PurSna 

deals with 

Padma-Kalpa (?) 

Visnu-Pui&na 

>> 

VSr&ha-Kalpa (26) 

Vayu-Pur&$a 

» 

&veta-Kalpa (1) 

BhSgavata-P. 

V 

Ssrasvafa-Kalpa (12) 

NSradiya-P. 


Bfhat-Kalpa (7) 

Agni-P, 

>9 

IsWKalpa (10) 

Bhavisya-P, 

9) 

Aghora-Kalpa (25) 

Brahma-vaiv.-P. 

>1 

RSthantara-Kalpa (4) 

Linga-P, 


Agneya-Kalpa (18) 

VSraha-P. 

» 

M5n ava-Kalpa (20) 

Skanda-P. 


Tat-puru sa-Kalpa [2 J) 

V&mana-P. 

>9 

KOrma-Kalpa (15) 

Ktirma-P. 

P> 

Lak.vml-Kalpa (23) 

Garuda-P. 

99 

Garuda-Kalpa (14) 


The Vayu-PurSna (Adh 21) gives a different list of the 28 
Kalpas (perhaps on the analogy of the 28 Nak§atras or Constella¬ 
tions in a lunar month) as follows:— 

1. WT, 2, S3:, 3. m: t 4. TO 5 6. 7, IRSJ, 

8. 9, 10. snf^r. 11. 12. sfaras, 13. fRw, 

14. 15. mv, 16. 17. 18. ^^nr, 19. Iw. 

20. 21. vm, 22. 23. 24. ^Tf%,25 ftfiftr, 

26. TO:, 27. *rn, 28. TO, ( or mm ). 

In m addition to the twenty-eight Kalpas the VSyu-P. 
(Adh. 22) gives 5 more Kalpas—1. 2. W, 3. 

4. f^r-, 5, ftwr-—the names of which are derived from the 
forms which the Creator assumes in these Kalpas. 
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Each Kalpa (Cosmic Period) or the Day of BrahmS is 
followed by the Pralaya or the Ekarnava state (Great Deluge) in 
which the whole of the universe up to the Svar-Loka is destroyed. 
This Pralaya is called naimiltika as it is occasioned by the Night of 
BrahmS when he remains asleep (or inactive). 1 At the end of 
Brahma’s life of his 100 years (360 X 100 Kalpas) the entire universe 
including even Brahma and all other Gods and all the fourteen 
Loka-s are destroyed and merge into their original cause or Prakrit; 
hence this Pralaya is called the Prakrtika Pralaya . a (cf. Visgtu- 
P. VI. If.) 

Brahma’s full age of his 100 years is called Para, and half of 
this period is called Parardka One Parardha of Brahma’s life has 
passed, the last Kalpa of this Parardha is also called the Padma-Kalpa, 
for the Earth (or the world) in that Kalpa is produced in the form 
of a Lotus from the navel of Visiju; the present Kalpa, whieh is also 
the first Kalpa of the second Parardha of Brahmas life, is called the 
&veta Varaha-Kalpa. (Vis P. I. 3. 26 f. ; Bhag III. 11. 33 ff. ; 
Mt.-P, 164. 5 ; 169. 2f). 

As the scheme of the four Yugas is associated with the varying 
degrees of the dharma and adharma (i.e. the gradual deterioration of 
dharma, and gradual increase of adharma from the Krta-Yuga to 
the Kali-Yuga), this scheme is said to prevail in the Bharatavarsa 
only out of the nine Varsa-s of the Jambu-dvlpa, and not in the 
remaining eight Var$a m s where there is no dharma and adharma and 
no gradation of high and low in their social order (cf, Vispu.-P. II. 
3. 19—i %t mm t 3 

In this respect these Yugas may be likened to the six Rtus (seasons) 

L 

2 . 


3 


Cf. also Visnu-P. I. 3. 18 ff. 

The jala-ptava (Deluge) after each Manvantara may not be 
universal, but this Naimitttka Pralaya is universal. A jala-plava 
is mentioned in the Matsya-Purana, when the Matsya incarnation 
of Visnu narrated the Matsya-Purana to Vaivasvata Manu. So 
this jata-ptava might have occured after the sixth (Caksusa) 
Manvantara or m the beginning of the seventh Manvantara. 

Cf. also Visnu-P. II. 1. 25-26 

• # 

^ ^fT*cTT II 

also cf. ibid, II. 2 53-55, 
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THE PRESENT AGE OF THE EARTH 

The present Kalpa is the V cLraha- Kalpa, of which the following 
period has already elapsed:— 

6 Manvantaras = 1,85,14,28,574 human years 
+27 Mahayugas = 11,66,40,000 human years (of the pre¬ 

sent Vaivasvala Manvantara). 

+ 3 Yugas (Satya, 

Dvapara, Kali) = 38,88,000 human years 

+ Past period of 

Kali (28th) = 5070 years (up to A. D, 1969). 

Total Period elapsed= 1,97,19,61,544 years 


This period may be taken, according to the PurSnas, as the 
age of the present creation or srsh. In the beginning the earth 
was only in the atomic form. It was in the womb of the cosmic 
water, and later on, it emerged from those waters as they 
gradully dried up by the Sun’s rays, (that is what the episode of the 
Prithivi-uddh&ra by God Varaha may indicate). So the real age of 
the present solid earth may be less than the above calculation 
of the present age of the sfsti, which surprisingly comes close to 
the geological time scale calculation as given below: 
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ORIGIN OF 

THE GEOLOGICAL 


Eras Periods and Systems 


Derivation of Names 


U 

►H 

O 

N 

O 


d 

CU 

U 

II fl 
w « 

O 

G ,S > 

a> w 
O — 
fetE 

O * r-4 


< 

W 8 H 


C a) 

•*-* o 


c3 


N 


QUATERNARY 
Recent or Holocene \ 
Glacial or Pleistocene 3 

TERTIARY 

Pliocene 

Miocene 

Oligocene 

Eocene 


ITolos 

» complete 


Piers ton 

» most 

‘cone’ 

from 

Pleion 

- more i 

Kainos 

Meion 

—- 1 less 

--recent 

(>ligos 
Eos 

=s few 


« dawn 



o a> 

U r-H 

TJ w 
0*2 d 

n a > 

O II « 
m at t> 

- “ O 0> 

s 


w 


CRETACEOUS 

JURASSIC 

TRIASSIC 


Greta sks chalk 
Jura mountains 

Threefold division in Germany 


U g 

O 

d +-* 
H >11 
*5 So 
« 

Jfl" 
ft 


N 

O 


tJ 

£ 


PERMIAN 
CARBONIFEROUS 
DEVONIAN or OLD 
RED SANDSTONE 
SILURIAN 
ORDOVICIAN 
CAMBRIAN 


Pormia, anc, kingdom E. of Volga 
Goal-bearing 

Devon (marine sediments) 

(Land sediments of same period) 
Siinres anc tribe of Welsh horder 
Ordovices, anc tribe, N, Wales 
Cambria ■» Wales 


PRE-CAMBRIAN ERAS 

PROTEROZOIC 

ARCHEOZOIC 

EOZOIC 


Proteros = Earlier 
Archros = Primseval 
Eos os Dawn 


UNRECORDED INTERVAL 
ORIGIN OF THE EARTH 
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THE EARTH 

TIME SCALE* 


Approximate dates in years 


Distinctive Life 


25,000 

1,000,000 


Modern Man 
Stone-Age Man 


15,000,000 
35,000,000 
50,000,000 
70 000,000 


I Mammals and 
j Flowering Plants 


120,000,000 1 

150,000,000 > Reptiles 

190,000,000 3 


220,000,000 

280,000,000 

320,000,000 

350,000,000 

400,000,000 

500,000,000 


at least 
1,750,000,000 

Unrecorded Interval 

at least 2,000,000,000 


Amphbians and 
Primitive Plant 

} Fishes 

^ Invertebrates 
> First appearance of 
3 abundant fossils 

\ Scanty remains of 
i Sponges and Seaweeds 

No direct fossil 
evidence of Life 


*This Geological Time Scale showing the date of the origin of the 
Earth has been taken from Arthur Holmes , Principles of Physical Geology, 
pp. 104-105. It has been kindly supplied by Dr Arup Deb, Department 
of Geology, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

*<? 



♦ 

4 

frcr *nrefsRR i 
%qr a? *^fq 11 

sraar qfc =f#i fqffeqRfq fg5|: i 

a@5ir qratfRR q«q^ cRq&q § 11 
c^ri wifstf q>3< i 
aifqgpfi $qfe fufaftfe fa*ra. qsp*. ii 

ufat sjfaft qiqqfi? qtfqq; a«w i 
w: qei^fa sfofqapft r: n 

wi «fei^Rrq.fl«nql»it5f*i5iiq^ i 
=q q&rfstf stra?* ^qqfSaq, 11 
$wt$q m eiarsft «t: I 

wf'qtafjpsm pft^qqFgqf^ n 
tfqjai qw ?R 5«**4 cKWRq: I 
q$llt fw: #R! #$q fagwtcf || 

#dt wirf} q* an l 
fiwi*F$ frownsifwifa wj aSR u 
awaqa «cid wR awrai: i 
Sfft qR^ijcq a<q<j aifg || 

(#3° ?• ?. V*A*) 



Note 

A NOTE ON ^APALAMOCANA 

In the Parana, X. 2 (July 1968), Devendra Handa has des- 
cribded a tlrtha called Kapalamocpna in the Kuruksetra region 
In the same journal, XI, 1 (January 1969), V. Raghavan has 
referred to the existence of one or two tirthas of this name in 
K^shmjr. 

It is certain that a homonymous tlrtha: existed a,t Varap^sJ 
as well. Thus one of the copper-plates of the GahadavSla ruler 
Govindacandra (c. A. D. 1114-55) found at Kamauli, District 
Varanasi, says that the ruler bathed in Kapalamocana-^a^u on 
the Gahga at Varanasi before making the grant of a village to a 
Brahmapa in samvat 1178, i. e. A. D 1122 {Epigraphia lhdm , IV, 
PP- 109-11) 

Prof. Anand Swarup Gupta, Editor-jp-charge of Ups journal, 
has very kindly drawn my attention to a legend in the Vamana- 
Pur&na (ed Anand Swarup Gupta, All-India Kashiraj Trust, 
1967), adhyUya 3, verses 47-51, about a pond called KapSlamocana 
at VarSpasL Other references to ,thjs Va^pasf tlrtha in the 
Purapas are not lacking, see Moti Chandra, Kasl ha ItihUsa 
(Bombay, 1962), pp 172, 176 and 185. 

It appears therefore that there were many tirthas of this name 
at different places. 


—A. Ghosh 



Activities of the all-india kashiraj trust* 

(JANUARY-JXJNE, 1969) 

PURAInIA-WORK 

KURMA-PURAjvIA-WORK 

The Critical Edition of the VSmana PurSjja with its English 
and Hindi translations having been published last year, the work 
of the Critical Edn. of the Karma Pui5$a is now in hand. The 
following preliminary work is being done for this purpose:— 

(A) Collation —The following MSS, of the Ktlrma-PurSi^a have been 
collated— 

% 

(a) Devanftgarl Manuscripts 

1. No. 41 of 1881, from the B.O.R.I., Poona, dated Sarhvat 
1615 (A, D. 1558). 

2. No. 5589, from the V.V.L Hoshiarpur, dated Saihvat 
1679 (A, D. 1622). 

3. E, 3346, from the India Ollice Library, London. 

4. PM. 2418. I. & II. (Two Volumes), from the Adyar Lib., 
Madras. 

(b) Bengali Manuscripts 

5. No. 2845 from the Dacca University; Microfilm, 

6. No. 398 (G4492-5-F7), from the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

(c) Oriyd, Manuscript 

7. No. 75139, from the Adyar Library, Madras; containing 
only the UttarSrdha-text. 

(d) Nandt-N&garl Manuscript 

8. A Palm-leaf MS, from the ^ffigerl Matha, Mysore. 



(srasrct-sp, n %%) 

SWRFiq; 

^S?I®R7 $1^ 

fqaim mtTpJiw siN-^-^R^ntpHif af?a*q 
aaMgaawirca wir^ smi gfa qa'awaa^ f%r°rca atfRra- 
aasaw^ wsiia wfa i nawa^ aretfefaatfa 'jwiafk 
a»*ra%:— 

(a?) 3)^sfef%[arffaOTF: a«i$ auftar: :■— 

(*) ^inr(tfw^gr : ; *wr— 

?. aaqr s? sire \<zi.\, ^ir 4 a°src*K 

*fs: tfw, \\\^{ *w f° ) l 

ao <V\<J% ifto 4 to 3 |l |0 ftfifqRpi:, 5 RR 
( ? w fo ) I 

\. fo \\v%, 3f?a?8f sfasai anfta sip to i 
». 'fto i*no R 8 ?«s, ? a«a r. ( amgan), w^«r- 
sn?R^i?s'Oa: i 

(is) tf»raT-$8Rten:; qs? ’— 

<j \. gam h<;«^ ari^tfea ; m#pafasnsmi: i 
aaar \%<z (G4492-5-F7), ^^euqi: 
alar?sta: 1 

( n ) :— 

». a° a^ia^i-sf^n^wsaa: (sraasma: 

%3®q,) 

( 3 ) af^aT*R>iR&isf :— 

<;. qEB: atsmt-fg&m:, sgiKtasi^ 1 
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3TTOW -PUliAJgA 
(e) Grant ha Manuscript 

9. A Palm-leaf MS. purchased from Madras, containing 
only the PfirvUrdha-toxt. 

The following Manuscripts are being collated:-— 

1. IX 10427 from the Sarasvati Mahal, Tanjore, IX'va- 
nStgarl; microfilm copy procured, photo-copy prepared 
here by the Purina JDeptt. 

2. No. C. 371 from the Oriental Research Institute, Mysore; 
DevanSLgail; microfilm copy procured; photo-copy 
prepared by the PurS$a Ueptt, 

3. A Palm-leaf MS. No, 6036, from the V. V, I. Hoshiarpur, 
Grantha script; complete. 

Efforts are also being made to procure a complete 1 
MS. of Oriya from the Raghunandan Library Puri, a 
Malayalam MS, from the Kerala University, Trivan¬ 
drum, and a Kashmiri MS, from the Dharm&rtha Trust, 
Jammu. 

(B) Other Work 

(a) A subject-concordance of the parallel topics of the Ktirma 
PurSija with the Epics and the other PurR$as is being 
prepared. The parallel topics from the Matsya, 
Vamana, Vayu and Brahraauda have been noted by 
this time. 

(b) Name-index of persons, places, rivers, mountains, tTrthas 
etc, from the Ktirma-PurSna is under preparation, 

(c) Karma PurSna quotations from the MbmShas and the 
* Smfti-tlk&s are being collected. 

‘Purxijia’ Bulletin 

The Vasanta-PaficamI Number of the Pur&na Bulletin (XI. 1) 
was published on the Vasanta-Paftcaml day, (January 22, 1969), 
consisting of pp, 202, and containing articles on PurSnic topics, 
besides a Stuti with comment, Stiktis, notes and Book-Reviews. 

We regret to inform that owing to some unavoidable circum¬ 
stances the present July issue of the PurSua-Bulletin is not being 
published as the Wsmana-PurSna-Number’ as had been proposed 
and stated in the last Vasanta-Paiicami issue (XI. 1). It is hoped 
that the next January issue (XII. 1) will be published as the 
‘VSmana PutSija Number’. 
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<«>: arsq#isa#sr: na anraajwn aRa: i 

RRlfe ataf |*a§Wi tfaRSirt sra^Rl :— 

&. €to loggia ^aarmlfwai. 

^fctqfa: gnqrfa*na§[RT fafaar i 

R. aaat at. 3^? rttRra® Rot fsrtrtgj aifnjia ifaatrt) 
fa^t; at^fea:, purfaapigrcr fafaai i. 
me: 9*^4: are<R|W&«: Ro Ui^ Cto 4to 3JT?o ?tfa- 
»mpg, fefaa: Sira: | 

apisi, spiral: fe«p% gfenfgwir w fia&aw 

aara4 gfasira ai'Faagrasssain i nw aaqrerafsafcsrca 
^tssRpafasnsiatn fal^rtaaaaa, aaiswi a a 

arta w ?ra*a win siraa i 
(ail) 

(®<) f^aorca iawi4: ifagiaspapai a af aira' *raai 
STORC’ifsaaioii apt Rra'fapini a ait i sRnafa anaapraargaapa- 
3 «onai aarafsaaiai nat «rc§ai aait i 

( an ) ^%piiairai safe w aat-qaa-artfarti aimjat sift 
RrtfWW silt i 

(|) Rppra#ra: *#Jteiwisi ?%m@)s>isi33R ,] nRi 
tf^Wnifa aa*?( i 

‘guora;’ gfirw 

‘ana’ <ifiwi: aaraqgrag: ( H-? ) aaraasrtf^ ( rr 
a# ? W fell) spBifeat ata: i afwt R« r ssifa aRa i aa 
a^sftswtoaan^rafaR^ gnaai^rttqfi araiRiawiian l I? 
a%a RAgsfW a^ ®taa*: aiwpraft afararttfa aasaqgwuT 
i^a srqRSwww: anr a anan. i «naiait quart) ainrtteif: 
araagasiift aiawi^ | 
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PURAlsIA PATHA and Pravacana 

1. From MSgha, &ukla 1 to 9 (January 19 to 26, 1969) the 
whole of the Devl-BhSgavaia was recited and discourses 
on it were given by Pt, Thakur Prasad Dvivecli of Ram- 
nagar in (he Sumcnt Mandir, 

2. From Palguna, Kfhija 2 to 13 (February 5-16, 1969) the 
whole of the Vamana Purina was recited from its Critical 
Edition in the morning and discourses on it were given 
m the evening in the &iva-temple by Pt. Thakur Prasad 
Dvivedi, 

Veda-ParSyai^a 

From MSgha, Sukla 1 lo 15 (January 19 to Fob. 2, 19G9) the 
complete texts of the Kvwa-Yajurveda, Taitlirtya-^KkhS with its 
Brahmana, Arauyaku and Upanipd were recited from memory by 
Pt, Bhaskara Vai^ampayana of Bilaspur (M, P.) in the Veda VySsa 
temple inside the Ramnagar Fort. Pt. Sri Krishna Marti Ghana- 
path! of Kashi was the &rol?t. The reciter was awarded a certificate 
of merit and a ratna Kafikaria by His Highness. 

JYOTISA-SAMMELANA 

The All-India Kashiraj Trust held a Jyoti§a-SammeIana in 
the Shivala Palace, Varanasi, on 26 March, 1969 under the chair¬ 
manship of His Highness Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh, The 
topic for the discussion was (i« an increase upto five 

gha\ikSs and a decrease upto six ghatikSs in the duration of a tithi 
or lunar day) versus (an increase upto seven ghatfkSs 

and a decrease upto ten ghatik&s in a tithi)* Pt, Rajeshwar Shastri 
Dravid maintained and explained the principle of 
according to the ^akalya-SamhitS. 

Jyotisa-scholars mainly belonging to the Banaras Hindu 
University and the VarSujaseya Sanskrit University and other local 
scholars took part in the discussion, The Vice-Chancellor of the 
Sanskrit University, Dr. Gauri Nath Shastri, was also present on 
this occasion, A Sub-Committee was formed for further conside¬ 
ration and discussion. 
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S^TOiqro STW^R n 

nragaaaiaigingm agiff fafa nag (ama# ?vgg, 

) a®$Mtamaam us; §a: i afgii* annw- 

nfaat #3if ware%irga?l#i aaaa fag; i 

g. < ra5ggf OT ife^igR«t aalasrl nag (iga^Mg, 

) tfyaamgsgogg its: aatfaragwira: feaifn^ na:*# 
ana:) aafgaaa aga* naiiaaa ifosasrimaiafs^fgar fag i 

gggrgigng 

am w ? fafag niaa fafa nag ( naaft sv-asmft 
g, X ggg ) fnaa^gm arananaftilail: a? anjtfn: %fefta- 
aftatn: wr: iis: faaray (nmalar ) faaifaar iftsamw- 
^ifnaaa^a aiangna^gaiiaifn^ fa: I fiiftareisg: 

_ iftaafngfa aaiist star ntalg i aaaafs: anroa^t: irei>3 
aararia ga¥s°i a agag l 

satfaigwragg 

gg^atonifargnnam amraa^ amateafnawnai^ gg 
nra ?ggg fgaif aaaaai mfeagimsma n° (ggfaaiaaoiRic- 
aftgnar ainiat satfaia%a anag i fa^gglat igt 
ngarg-—‘amifeasra:’ ngfg gpgfaat inafagg nag ife 
laafefi nag stan, an ‘aaifggaga:’ naig aaa&si nag tfe 
gamfeir nag nan i ifeaa^wuraigfaaactga: nrasaafsar- 
garca: amtfetagaraginm miaai faaig l fpgfagftnaagi 
ngn&refts afaafinraam a fagia: n^ fagiasr nfajgfaail 
faam: I aia®i^ag?fafejlaaraaaatifaifa: n« atataiaai# 
nft aiftaa: malg i nfaafaaraa an aiafafafafifoi I 

17 
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KURMA-JAYAJNTl 

As the PurSija Department is now doing the work on the 
KUrma-PurSna, it celebrated the Ktirma-Jayantl on the Vai&kha- 
P&ryima, May 1, 1969. His Highness also graced the occasion. 
Havana and PUjn were performed and prmMa was distributed. 

SCHOLARS WHO CONTACTED TIM PURXfclA IHil’AUTMRNX’ 

The following scholars and research students contacted the 
PurSya Department either personally or by correspondence for 
obtaining them certain Pur&yic material and data 

1. Mr. James Macdonald, International Hostel B. H. U., 
Varanasi required some data on the ghSLtas of Varanasi 
as recorded in the Ksix-Khayda of the Skanda-Pur&ya 
or as known traditionally, and he personally visited the 
Buraya Department for this porpose. 

2. Dr. Jagadish S. Sharma, Librarian of the Punjab Univer¬ 
sity Library, was supplied the required information on 
the geographical names connected with the ancient 
Indian history. 

3. A Professor of the Sanskrit and Philosophy Department, • 
Gujarat Vidyapith has been supplied certain information 
on the Devl-Bh&gavata which he required for his Ph. D, 
students. 

4. Miss Shashi Mathur, 6-E, Karol Bagh, New Delhi, 

Research Scholar, working on the cultural Study of the 
Vi$yu-Pur5ya, wanted information about the available 
manuscripts of the Vi§uu-Puraya, which was supplied 
to her. 

5. Miss Santosh Bagai, 10-A/7, East Patel Nagar, Delhi-8, 
who is a lecturer in Sanskrit in a Women’s College of the 
University of Delhi, and also doing research on the 
Vi$yu-Puraya, in her letter of 25, 4, 69 appreciates the 
‘Buraya’ Bulletin and considers it as ‘Indispensable for 
Research Scholars.” She wanted to supply her a list of 
the articles on the Vi§yu PurSya published in the various 
issues of the Puraya-Bnlleiin, which list has been supplied 
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J, fv 

gfl'tte’t ## «w; 3 #^ teif 

Iswjte ^ ( qf ?, ) f’tea't aqqtte «ira^ i 

aiterae^ aaq^: q>ifoteifteRt sift aqftef i fga- 
gjSRFFS* q^Rfira^of 5tR^ I 


gTFifewnq m *m ^gfijard %rai 

fq§fa: sqfsiteqaj latest q|«r qr 

9r9te$ a? *jqf 99ftea:— 

** 

l. *03^55 tte?5, ffo ft® fto, WIORft, fSfsRq: 
sftsto? —sr qiigqra: 

qfqaiqraqqf wwrg. aftert wtairci te fofefeaw qjg 
gflotfiffllTt 3)TO: I 

qmiateasiTaiqR jwfSRfsw si® ®nj^rawwf- 
at^ara qi^iairetq ttefq auftte qt^foq>te>irf9 aaarfa i 




Mtamsag^mlwE q^, i ^taq; astpra: r#i- 

gqgsg: f^aifq? ai»®fg R I 


». f. wten qfl te arcasai $qrft ^ te^agip r, 

at te}HR*a srcftespiqte ^ 5?ifa, 
gqa&arai te tefteat i nu gpt a# qpr i 

'*.. { o-5[/v9 f*5 iteiq* |R5I aiRRI feffetRBJR 

qpste qft3rqfites$ aiRite fqifl a^te^ait^, ar 
Rsgiwqftq^ sqgtei a>dfa, ^ish^ Ria ‘hr’ 
qte qtfftest I w sat ate #a@ra*q tea afragoi? i 
9i tegfloitefRi tear s«ft ai^sis R i gat q?ft a^atei 
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SCHOLARS WHO VISITED THE PURAlsfA DEPARTMENT 

1. Maharaja-Kumar Dr. Raghubtr Singh, Sitammi, Our 
Trustee—4. 1. 69, 

2. Dr. W. Norman Brown, Professor Emeritus of Sanskrit, 
University of Pennsylvania.-*-16. 1. (>9. 

He has remarked in our Visitors’ Book as follows -“The wotk 
of editing the texts of the Pur^ias, with English and Hindi 
translations, is one of the important project in the study of India’s 
tradition. The volume of work involved in collecting, selecting 
and collating manuscripts is enormous, but is only a beginning. 
The judgment required to unraval the relationship of the manus¬ 
cripts, the fine disciimination needed to determine the correct 
readings, and now, ns in the case of the works being edited here 
the mastery of other languages than the original essential to the 
making of the translations, all call tor a rare combination of abili¬ 
ties. Indie scholar ship m general is being put under a heavy and 
pleasant—obligation by the scholars who have planned and are 
' executing this important labour.” 

3. Dr* Ainslit, P Embieo, Department of Middle East 
Languages and Cultuies, Columbia University, New York 
N. Y,—16. 1. 69. 


4. Dr. D. D. Karve, formerly Principal, Fergusson college. 
University of Poona —16, 1, 69. * 


a j 5 * V ' R ' Nambiar » Executive Officer, American 

Academy of Benares, Varanasi_16-1-69. 

6, Shri Vinod Dvivedi, Nptional Museum, Now Delhi 
1. 3. 69. 


7. Dr. G. M. Bongard-Levin, Institute for Oriental Studies, 
Moscow, USSR.—14.3.69. 

We are grateful to all these scholars for taking inferst in our 

’work. 
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smrar fads: 

?. stains; (niaar) ^reasu: suwraRW Riwafurc 
3(o *pdlcncft3: ftaif i 

=L fafsaaiftsT ft’gftsits^ #§asi h^hr 

si. ^?jo mm ?fT^n|t^: t ^ i 

wA mm- gsrofwiFr 

m i 

l*a%TOi mm 'wtm *faTTO ^ to ^ $fei zms ^ 

^t I %$ W? MR5^ ^ I 3lf^ TO f*#TOT tfsp* 

*farar, #ktcisto^ fifos: m\ ^ m&$ to 

Afro ^i^toM TOWN# qifeqq^^ I |<r TO f#rs- 
I $ TO I: %fe Rtflfifl $*1 fa&S* ?N 
s#$^T *$>“ I 

S(. ^R3If Ho (Dr. Ainslie T. Embree ) 
^i^n^aftraifraftstta^ RftraiHfrd'RH sff.^g 

aisflW ftsraT I 

8. si. #0 €(o ^ nfftn:, goqugsi^'s^afncifqgw- 
WTCRWra 3^(3: ? v?- s A ftsif I 

>a. sftRas «rarc<ft, araureft srt<h: *ft ato stro #q- 
HK Kft^3: ftsif | 

%. iftrcs 'gftran, ft#, saraac #ftnftf|$ftH?ftH: 
t-V^«. fitais | 

vs. 'KR #ims ri#5T j HR#, |R5RH: 31. 

#o RHo #fRll 55fta Hft^: ^8-VV*. ftSTS | 

3d <#ot: si*H: fts^Rl: 5ftt 3(fwj#H sfftndM 
*afC W I 
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ACTIVITIES OF OUR SISTER-TRUSTS 
1. MAHARAJA BANARAS VlDYA MANDIR TRUST 

(1) YAVA< *R A YA Isl h$'|N ( ) 

The above f$tj (Yajfta or Sacrifice) is informed on the 
occasion when the barley {yam) harvest is reaped by cultivators. 
This foti was performed in the Ramnagar Fort in the morning of 
the PfirnimS. (full Moon day) of the month of Caitra, April 2, 1969, 
under the supervision of Panditaraja Shri Rajeshvara Shastri 
Dravid. The same persons who had acted as yajamRna and priests 
in the PauroamSsa and Darsa Yajfias mentioned in the last issue 
of the ‘PurS^a’ Bulletin (XI. 1 , p. 186) also acted as the YajamSna 
and Priests in this I$tu 

The members of the Sub-committee of the Excutive Body of 
the Visva Hindu Sammelana who returned from the Patna Session 
and hailed at Varanasi to hold a meeting of the Committee under 
the chairmanship of His Highness, also attended the iff* and 
watched with interest its performance according to the Vcdic 
sacrificial rules as prescribed in the Kalpa-sCUras. The dakpfltl 
was given to the priests in kind (i e. in the form of bags of wheat), 

(2) MANGALOTSAVA 

Under the auspices of the Maharaja Banaras Vidya-Mamlir-' 
Trust, the Mmgalotsaoa was celebrated in the form of the classical 
music and dance in the evening of 11 March, 1969, in which the 
teachers and students of ilia Music College* of the Banaras Hindu 
University took part. A number of prominent persons of Ramnagar 
and Varanasi attended. The performance was very successful 
and was much appreciated, 

(3) CHANTING OF THE 5XMAVEDA MANTRAS ON THE VlfslA 

A Vedic scholar from Madras chanted some S&mavcda 
mantras on the VluS. in the Ramnagar fort in the evening of 
20-5-69, Many learned scholars, such as Dr, Gaurinath Shastri, 
Vice-Chancellor of the VSr&naseya Sanskrit University, Ft. 
Rajeshwar Shastri Dravid, Prof. Lalmani Milra, Head of the 
Department of Music, Banaras Hindu University, Shri Jyoti- 
bhushan Gupta, attended this attractive and novel performance, 
An interesting discussion on svaras and irutis followed in which 
Dt\ Gaurinath Shashi and Prof, Lalmani Misra were the main 
participants. Rupees hundred and one were given as dak$i \by 
His Highness to the Vedic sholar who gave the performance; 
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(') wgrefitfe: 

WI sffe: aai3t*a ®aa$I& >1# I .trat flaaiRgir q'fea- 

faaqiit ^Rgfjfiffarqr: strati; 

( sir® =l, ) fSto i ft qa star: ®FwiRfq isui asiara: 

3^f|at^ agq)<>FRFsai asrafaidfiaF aire^ ^qf aiRifa a 

‘■pt’q&WF: RaisT ( ?H, s<> ) wfeaifa i fagfl^- 

s%a^i gqgftaif: saw, ^ qaaig'iteaa: $iaaf aanaa: 

$ifqF%FWPS3atai fiftair: R%a qFpiaai ajraq., a^atssavr 
$fs asa^a: i qat |ft; ^5R^3 fatsafefaaaiaflfar aqsu i 
aisr^ afsToit war I 

(“) Riptwa: 

a?i*i5i-aaF«t-faqiFafcw:*TOa aqaiaat^l ?? ar^ ? 5 M 
’ fqaifF?F «iaa>i& 3rt#raa\a^oT 3^01 a w®to «q^ 
sira: i siRaa. TOTft^ft^faqttsai^afMtaRii^Taw siat 
«reapwu *WBr scrota, I flRaa«a wai«t asa; farst aqfiaaj 
area; i Rsafe aR3 Rsrfaa ^ anaq i 

( i!i ) sftqro WRR^t?5ri<iif JTRq. 

q o af ?q$q fqaisaa flwrc# asFsaaaFaiRa: 

qqit fea, ataiai %RTfe«I)R^?RK||"li RPR^fla, I a?a: 
a*FT RR 1 "t%R^^fafi«lfelT®RWlRf®qfe: 3F° RlftaF«IW#, qfeFflaF- 
il^paftqirsR^ satafaamFEasH at® ®(®aWasi: 
m ^fHaorsaaitea*!, aqfaaaF siraq. i *a#& grafts 
=a anfoft faaatf aitat affaa, sirs? ^Ktaiaareft aar sirs* ®i®afa 
fta: Rssfa^alt «n?ai 3 .i aaaaat * 5 (fara^Rft#F ata$a 


fa^ qaiaiaisrei: afatnF Ra’ai i 
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2. Maharaja Kashi Naresii dharmakAry-Nidiii (Trust) 

(1) The Trustees of the Maharaja Kashi-narcsh Dharma- 
Karya-Nidhi under the presidentship of Maharaja Kashinaresh 
were pleased to approve a scheme of memorising the complete 
Samhits of the &ukla-Yajurveda with its bulky Satapaiha-Br&h- 
mana and the related Upanisads and Arui.tyakas. It is estimated 
that it will take at least ten to twelve years to memorise the whole 
of the Salapatha-Brllhma$a. 

Under this scheme the Vedic scholar, Ft. Sakha Ram Ji has 
been specially deputed to prepare students in this SHkhn.. The 
teacher would be getting a dakof Rs. 300/- p. m. The three 
students have been memorising the Satapath i Brtthmaua under the 
guidance of the learned scholar. A scholarship of Rn. 001/- p. m 
is given to each. 

(2) As has been the practice, the above Trust gave a six 
monthly daksinSt of Rs. GOO/- to Pt. Krishna Murti Sroti 
Ssmavcdin on the occasion of the annual function of the Sftnga- 
Veda-Vidyalaya, Varanasi, He has been memorising the complete 
Sarhhita of the Sstmavoda and its Br&hmaoas and Upani^ads. 

DISTINGUISHED GUESTS AT THE NADESAR HOUSE 

The following distinguished persons were the guests of His 
Highness Maharaja Vibhuti Narayan Singh, at his Nadesar House 
during the period: — 

1 . Shri Y.B. Chavan, Flome Minister, Govt, of India. 

2 . Shri Shyam Dhar Mishra, M. P. 

3 . Shri Jagajivan Ram, Food Minister, Govt of India, 

4 Maharajkumar Dr. Raghubir Singh, Sitamau, (Malawa), 
, 5. Shri G.B Gupta, Chief Minister, Govt, of U.P. 

6 , - Shri Mangala Prasad, Minister, Govt, of U.P. 

7* Shri B.B. Lai, Chief Secretary, Govt of U.P, 

8. General Ne Bin, Burma. 

9. Justice Shashi Kant Varma, Allahabad High Court 

JO, Justice K.B, Asjithana, Allahabad High Court, 
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( * ) (*mr:) 

( ?) aaro $tfoat?TOqaaiqi qsraaq>tfaa&r'w- 
wlfa§: sqra«#>r: stasawta gqfaqqr <arcoq%a a a? gsqg- 
%q tf'5'rf *rf?ai qrawarq qtaar *qt|iaq;a: I agqtq^t 
w»l sraqaaraof 5Rn% sMrqqg at sosaa afqsqtftfa t ^retr 

ataarai ifeia^Rnroit^.' aw strew qresrc. flrfai 

aR: I tSWOTl^at: iT^gttFtf qrftfqtf ff% HIRtfa I aat qRW 
3 W ft&Ft aaTOSW STO^f f|pg jt^sfq q^s& qfe: gt?! 
aiaRf iRtq^t I 

( R) qar 15a: sratfa, qwa«>qRjf^iTOqR qrf$5t<aq[- 
atft: ssta arota aifasffissfloi qfbsagratgfg: atatwa 
atfaqsifasfrir <re sragsn srst: l m asTgarq; *wii°flqfo^i 
<35 swfoq tfijnt aflat qro^i <b| qqaarct q# 1 

fqfgsi SjfgsR: 

e#R wMt stqtfqf^st afifniqi; qrcmt$ a^waq^ 
aaaqai $if%a% asraa ajo f^faamqafasaft^qRqfaqq 
aw*— 

\. at qswaaq qaq^aq wrnft?q:; %feq giaMt 1 
R. ? 5 t sqiq^fqaqftsq:, aataqtsq: I 
3. at anatqaTOftqq:, %fRq-»sUTOt 1 
». asisiagqR 3 i» sptcfe attqq: l 
at ■q^qtgg^iqdqq:, 1 

at witori^:, aaqs&srcq aMt 1 
v 9 . at qto sjto arsasteq:, aasq^rca shafts; 1 
<s, Sww t (qaastei:, qafwaawaa: 1 
%. at stfepaqqfastqq:, to aroiqisro TOtftqn 1 
? 0. at %, qt, aTOtatTO, to TOttarTO TOiatqn 1 
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11. Shri N.N Banerjee, Vishva Hindu Paris ad, 

12. Shri N,P.Sharrna, Bar-at-Law; Guyana Swatantra Vidvat 
Parisad ; Guyana Pandit’s Council. 

13. Prof. Ram Singh. 

14. Shri Vishwanath Satyanarayan; Vizayavada. 

15. Shri Subramanyam. 

16. Shri A, T. Kande; Poona. 

17. Pt. Brajeshji. 

18. Prof. V. G. Deshpande; Patna, 

19. Shri Ganga Saran Singh, 

20. Sri P. Gokhle; Poona. 
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U. I 

"ft. JOT? nftapi:, »IPfirc*l^cR a?«ieft: I 

Rt® I 

*8. €3RRf*I°I ftsrasiisraiwat: | 

*ft §sW>!l*m§teR: I 
at wfr RfHR: I 
i?o Sfirssrsft Rftapr: | 

K6. Rt® Rt. #. | 

?«.. «ft JflfRRorfo? Rft?R: I 

^ 0. «ft qt. jfaf&RCtaR: ; ^RISR: I 



